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SOME ACCOUNT 

OP THE 

RET. WILLIAM LAW. 



THE Rev. William Law Was born in the town 
of King^B Cliffe, in the -county of Northampton, in 
the year 1686 ; his leducation, and the early years 
of his life, were very serious ; at what time he en- 
tered the University, or when he took^his degree 
of A. M. cannot be exactly ascertained, but his 
leaving that place was about the year 1*712 ; afttr 
having made great proficiency in every branch of 
human literature, afterwards taldbig the advice of 
our Saviour to the rich young mah, he totally it^ 
nounced the world, and followed Christ, in meek- 
ness, humility, and self-denial. 

Mr; Law lived a single life : in person, he wa^ a 
well set man, and rather of a dark complexion, 
though remarkably cheerful in his temper; sucjh 
was his love of privacy, and a state of recollection, 
that it was very seldom indeed thatiie passed, more 
than two hours in the company of any person ; 
with a very small patrimony, he was remarkably 
charitable, particularly to his poor neighbors in 
and about King's Clifie. Such also was the little 
value he set on money, that he gave the copies of 
all his works intended for publication to his book- 
sellers ; but for one of thx^m they insisted on hife 
acceptance pf 0ne hundred guineas. 

He was well known to the world by a nuihber 
of truly christian, pious writings, exemplified by ^ 
life spent in a manner suitable to a worttiy and true 
disciple of his heavenly, divine, crucified Master 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who lived and spoke in 



r 
him and b^ him. In bis T^unger days, he sdlflS; 
ciently distinguished himself by his parts and pro 
^ess in human literature. And in his last years^ 
be was wholly absorbed in his love to God and 
mankind ; so that virtue in him was nothing buf 
heavenly love and heavenly flame. 

The pious and catholic Doddridge, in a sermon 
$0 young persons, has the following passage con- 
cerning William Law. " It is an awakening saying 
of one of the most Kvely and pathetic, as well as 
most pious writerj? which omr age has produced, 
* that the condition of man in his natural state, seems 
to be like that of a person sick of a variety of dis- 
eases, knowing neither his distemper nor cure, but 
Unhappily enclosed in a place where he coiaklhear-, 
t^T see, or taste, or feel nothine, but what Xeadcd la 
inflame his disorder.''* 

The Rev. John Wesley in his sermion on the 
wisdom of God^s counsels speaks thus concerning 
William Law : — 

^ What little religion was left in the land, receiv* 
ed another deadly wound at the restoration, by one 
of the worst princes that ever sat on the English 
throne, and by the most abandoned Court o'f Eu- 
rope. And infidelity now broke in amain, and over- 
spread the land as a flood. Of Course, all kind of 
immorality came with it and increased to the end 
of the centmy. Some feeble attempts were made 
to stem the torrent during the reign of Queen Ann. 
But it still increased till about the year 1726, when 
Mr. Law published his Practical Treatise on Chris- 
tian Perfection ; and not long after, his Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Here the seed 
was sown, which soon grew up, and spread to Ox- 
ford, London, Bristol, Leeds, York, and within a 
few years, to the greatest part of England, Scotland 
and Ireland." 

A writer under the signature of Chnstophilns,^ in 

• Sec page ]9> 
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tiloyd's Evening Post, in the j^ear 1772, speaking of 
William I^aw, and recommending his ^vritings, says, 
"Though I had no long acquaintance with him, yet a 
few motiths before his decease, I was indulged with 
an ample and intimate conversation with him, upon 
the state of religion in our time and nation, and on 
many other the most interesting subjects* This I re- 
gard as a favour of God bestowed on me, and which 
I would not have been without on any consideration. 
I only wish to make the best use of it, in all respects. 
Mr. Law live^ as he wrote, and died as he lived. I 
am pretty credibly informed, that amidst the most 
excruciating pains of the stone, and at the age of 
seventy-five yeaife, immediately before his dissolu- 
tion, rising up in his bed, he said, **Take away these 
filthy garments ; I feel a fire of love within, which 
has burjst up every thing contrary to itself, and 
transformed every thing into its own nature." ^ Oh ! 
might every minister, and each of their flocks, o{ 
every denomination, live the life, and die the death 
of this truly righteous man ! • 

In such a trnunph of holy joy did this extraordi- 
nary servant of God resign his blessed spirit into 
the hands of his beloved Lord and Master, at the 
place of his nativity, the town of King^s ClifTe, in 
the County of Northampton. And in the church- 
yard of that parish, he lies interred, under a hand- 
some tomb, erected to his memory, by a particular 
and dear friend, who lived many years with him, 
and therefore had long known, ana higldy and justly 
esteemed his sineular worth : which was expressed 
in the following lines, engraved by the direction of 
the same friend^ on the top^tone of hisr tomb : 

HERE LYETH THE BODY 

OF THB LATE 

REV. WILUAM LAW, A.M. 

WBQ DI8D APRIL 9, 1761, 

AGED lb. 
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Farewell, good man ! whose great and heavenly mind 
In love embrac'd the whole of human kind, 
From earth's dark scene, to realms of jov and lighf, 
Thy soul congenial, took her happ^ flight ; 
With kindred spirits mix'd, and bright as they, 
Thou drink'st with them the streams of endless day : 
While we below lament thy absence most. 
Like all true-worlh, then clearest, when 'tis lost# 
Bound to no sect, to no one party tied, 
To sons of God in every clime allied : 
Like light's great orb, to no one realm confin'd, 
Thy heaven-taught soul,capacious, grasp'd mankind. 
Of pains severe, thou felt'st the tort'ring smart. 
While grace pour'd comfort on thy better part. 
Thy will resign'd, with breath unmurmuring bore, 
Thy last sharp passage to the heavenly shore. 
Thy heart's best image, still, thy writings, shine, 
One spirit breathe, the dove and lamb divine. 
Tho' stopt thy tongue, thy soul's strong breathings^ 

charm, 
Tho' cold thy clay, thy ardent thoughts still warAf. 
Awak'd by thee, we feel the heavenly fire, 
And with seraphic flames to God aspire ; 
Thy pious zeal tf ansfus'd to other hearts, 
New springs of bliss, and nobler life impartJ^. 
Wo time, no numbers, can exhaust thy mine, 
Thy gifts are full : posterity is thine. 
Through future a^es shall thy labours go, 
'fcike streams, enriching nations as they flow } 
Who, while perusing, catch the sacred fire, 
Fetch the deep sigh, and pant with strong desire^ 
For glory lost : heaven lent thy pencil rays, 
To paint that glory, and diffuse its blaze* 
Tho' for these days thy colours, are too bright, 
And hurt wcik eyes by their too radiant light ; 
Yet wisdom's sons, though few, to good awake, 
Drink thy sweet spring, and bread celestial break* 
^Midst Babel's various tongues, tho' thousands stray. 
In thee, the wanderer fiiuS bis master's waj^ 
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A 

PHACTKJAL TREATISE 

UPON 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHRISTIAN Perfection will, perhaps, seem to 
the common reader to imply some state of life 
which every one need not aspire after ; that it is 
inade up of such strictness, retirements, and par* 
ticularities of de%x)tion, as are neither necessary, 
nor practicable by the generality of Christians. 

But I must answer for myself, that I kndw of 
only one common Christianity, which is to be the 
common means of salvation to all men. 

If the writers upon Christian Perfection have 
fancied to themselves some peculiar degrees of 
piety, or extraordinary devotions which they call 
by that name, they have joot done religion much 
service, bv making Christian Perfection to consist 
in any thing, but the right performance of our 
necessary duties. 

• This is the perfection which this Treatise endea- 
vours to recommend ; a perfection that does not 
consist in any singular state or condition of life^ or 
in any particular set of duties, but in the holy and 
religious conduct of ourselves in every state of liflp. 

It calls no one to a clouster^ but to a right and 
full performance of those duties, which are neces- 
sary for all Christians, and common to all states of 
life. 

I call it perftcfi<»^ for two reasons ; first, bccaUjSp 
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I hope it contains a full representation of that 
height of holiness and purity, to which. Christianity 
calls all its meoibeps : secondly, that the Hik may 
invitjp the reader to peruse it with the jAwe dili- 
gence, as expecting to find not only a discourse 
upon moral virtues, but a regular draught of those 
hply tampers which are the , perfect measure and 
fitandardf of Christian piety* ' ' ' ' 

Now as perfection is here placed in the right 
performance of our noeessary duties, in the exer- 
cise of such holy tempers as are equally necessary 
and equally prajeticable iiir all states of life, as this 
is the Highest degree of Christian Perfection, so it 

Js to be observed, that it is also the_ lowest degree 

- of holiness which the Gospel alloweth. So that 
though no order of men can pretend to go higher, 

.yet none of us caii have any security in resting in 
any state of piety that is Idwer, 

And I hope this will be taken as a sign that I 

■ have hit upon the true state of Christian Perfection, 
if I shew it to be such, as men in clmfsUrs and l^eli" 

^gious retirements cannot add inore, and at the same 

.time such, as Christians in all states of the world 
Riust not be ca^^t with less. 

For consider, what can Chrisuan Perfection be, 
but such a right performance of all the duties pf 
life, as is according to the laws of Christ ? Wtat 
can it be, but a living in such holy tempers, and 
acting with such dispositions as Christianity re- 
^ .quires ? Now, if lihisr be a perfection, who can ex- 
ceed it ? And yet what state, or circumstances of 

.life, can allow any people to fall short of it ? 

Let us take an instance in some one particular 
temper of Christianity^ — Let it be the love of God. 
Christians are to love God with all their henrt and 
all their strength*, Now can any order of Christians 
exceed in this temper ? Or is there any order of 
Christians who may be allowed to be defective in 
it? 
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Nov wkat IB thus true of tlie love of God, is 
equally true of all other religk>us duties; and con« 
sequeatly all those holy tempers of heart which con- 
stkute the perfection of Christian piety, are tem- 
pers equally necessary for all Christians. 

As there is but one faith and one baptism, so 
there is but one piety and one perfection, that Is 
common to all orders of Christians. 

It will, perhaps, be here objected, that this sup- 
poses that all people may be equally good, which 
seems as impossible in the nature of things, as to 
suppose that all people may be^equally wise. 

To this jt may be answered, that this is neither 
altogether true, nor altogether false. 

For to instance in charity, it is true that all peo- 
pie may be equally charitable ; if we understand by 
charity that habit of the mind which stands rightly 
disposed to all acts of charity ; in this sense all peo- 
ple may be equally charitable.. But if we take 
charity for alms-giving, or a liberal assistance of the 
poor, m this sense it is £atlse, that all people may be 
equally charitable. 

Now as it is the habit of the mind, that consti- 
tutes the excellency of charity, so this is the cha'^ 
rity to which Christians are called, and in which 
they may be all equally perfect. 

Again, are not all people obliged to be equally 
honest, just, and true and faithful ? In these vir- 
tues bU are to be eminent and exact in the satne 
degree; there are no abatements to be made f<Mr 
any rank or order of people* 

Wow as to the externaJ exercise of these duties, 
there may be a great difference. One man may have 

Seat business. in the world, and be honest and 
ithful in it all ; another may have small dealings, 
and be honest in them ; but provided that there be 
in both of them the same justice and integrity of 
mind, they s^ equally honest, though their instan- 
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ces of honesty^ as to external acts o^ it, ar« as dif» 
ferent as great things are different from small. 

But as it is the habit of the mmd^ which is the 
justice which religion requires, so m this respect 
all people may be equally just. 

Now this may serve to show us in what respect 
all people may be equally virtuous^ and in what 
respect they cannot. 

As to the external instances or acts of virtue, in 
these they must differ according to the difference of 
their circumstances, and conoition in the worid ; 
but as virtues are considered as habits of the mind^ 
and principles of the heart, in this resjpect they may 
all be equally virtuous, and are alt called to the 
same perfection* 

A man cannot exercise the spirit of martyrdom 
till he is brought to the stake ; he cannot forgive 
his enemies till they have done him wrong, till he 
suffers from them. He cannot bear poverty and 
distress till they are brought upon him. All these 
acts of virtue depend upon outward causes. But 
yet he may have a piety and heroic spirit equal to 
those who have died for their religion. He may 
have that charity of mind which prays fdr its ene- 
mies ; he may have that meekness and resignation 
to the will of God, which disposes people to bear po- 
verty and distress with patience and humble sub- 
mission to the divine providence. 

So that they are only the external instances and 
acts of virtue, which ctepend upon putward causes 
and circumstances of life ; a man cannot give till 
he has something to give ; but the inward piety of 
the heart and mind, which constitutes the state <rf 
Christian Perfection, depends upon no outward cir- 
cumstances. A man need not want charity becauisc 
he has no riches, nor be destitute of a forgiving 
spirit, because he has no persecutors to fbrgive. 

Although, therefore, we neither are, nor can be 
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ail in the same circumsiances of life, yet we are to 
be all in the same spirit of religion ; though we 
cannot be all equal in alms-giving, yet we are to be 
-all alike in charity ; though we are not all in the 
same state of persecution, yet we must be all in the 
same spirit that forgives and prays for its persecu-^ 
tors ;. though we are not all in poverty and distress,' 
yet we must all be full of that piety of heart which 
produces meekness, patience, and thankfulness in 
distress and poverty* 

From these considerations it is easy to appre- 
hend how persons mav differ in instances of good- 
ness, and yet be equally good ; for as the perfection 
-of piety is the perfection of the heart, so the heart 
may have the same perfection in all states and con- 
tHtions of life. And this is thaj perfection which is 
common to all states, and to which all orders of 
Christians are equally called. 

Again, there may fee another difference of virtue 
founded in the different abilities of persons ; one may 
^ ^ave a more enlightened mind than another, and so 
may see farther into his duty, and be able to prac-! 
rise it with greater exactness, but then as his good- 
ness seems to consist in «this, that he is true and 
faithful to what he knows to be his duty, so if another 
is as true and faithful to that measure of light and 
knowledge which God has given him, he seems to 
be as good a man, as he that is true and faithful to 
a greater light. 

We can hardly reconcile it with the divine good- 
ness to give one man two talents, and another five, 
unless we suppose that he is as high in his master^s 
pleasure who makes the right use of two, as he that 
makes the right use of five talents. 

So that it still holds good, that it is the perfeo** 
tion of the heart that makes the perfection of every 
state of life. 

It may, perhaps^ be farther objected^ that the 
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different degrees of glory m another life, si»pp69^$ 
that good men, and such as are accepted of God, do 
yet diifer in their degrees of goodness in this life. 

I grant that it does. 

But then this is no proof that all men are not 
called to the same goodness, and the same perfec* 
tion. 

Perhaps it cannot be said of the best of men that 
ever lived, that they performed their duty in sqch 
perfection in all instances, as they might have done. 

Now as it suits with the divine mercy to admit 
men to happiness, who have not been, in every re^- 
spect, so perfect as they might have been^ notwith* 
standing that he gave them such a rule of perfec* 
tion ; 80 it equally suits with the divine mercy to 
admit, men to different degrees of ha^^iness, on ac- 
count of their different conduct, though he gave 
them all one common rule of perfection* 

Did not God pardon frailties and infirmities, the 
best of men could not be rewarded. But consider 
now, does God^s pardoning of frailties and kifirmi* 
ties, in the best of men, prove that the best of men 
were not called to any other perfection, than that 
to wliich they arrived ? Does this pa-ove that God 
did not call them to be strictly gCKxl, because he 
receives them to mercy with some defects in good- 
ness ? No, most surely* 

Yet this is as good an argument, as to say, that 
all men are not called to the same stat<^ of goodness 
or perfection, because they are admitted to differ- 
ent rewards in the other kfe. 

For it is as right reasoning, to sav, God rewords 
frail and imperfect men, therefore taey were eaHed 
to no higher perfection ; as to say^ that foecatise 
-God re wslrds different degrees of goodness, therefore 
men are not called to one and the same goodftess. 

For as God could reward none, unless he would 

reward such as had failiiogs, so th^ir difference in 

Heir failings may iftake them objects of hi9 diffe- 
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IPieiit mercy and rewards, thongh the rule from 
which they failed,"was common to them all. 

It therefore plainly appears, that the different 
degrees of glory in another life, are no more a proof 
4hat God calls some persons to different and lower 
states of goodness than others, than his pardoning 
variety of sinners is a proof that he allowed of those 
kinds of sin, and did not require men to avoid them. 
For it is full as good an argument to say, God par- 
dons some sinners, therefore he did not require 
them to avoid such sins, as to say, God rewards dif- 
ferent degrees of goodness, therefore he did not call 
people to higher degrees of goodness. 

So that the^different degrees of glory in the world 
to come are no objection against this doctrine, that 
all Christians are called to one and the same piety 
and perfection of heart. 

Lastly, it may be further objected, that although 
the law of God calls all men to the same state of 
perfection, yet if there are different degrees of glory 
given to. different degrees of goodness, this shows 
that men may be saved, and happy, without aspir- 
ing after that perfection to which they were called. 

It may be answered, that this is a false conclu- 
sion : For though it may be true, that people will 
be admitted to happiness, and different degi*ees of 
happiness, though they have not attained to all that 
perfection to which they were called ; yet it does 
BOt follow that any people will be saved who did 
not mdearoour after that perfection. For surely it is 
a very different case, to^aW short of our perfection 
after otfi* best endeavours, and to stop short of it, by 
not endeavouring to arrive at it. The one practise 
may carry men to a high reward in heaven, and the 
other casts them with the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness. 

There is, therefore, no foundation for people to 
content themselves in any lower degrees of good* 
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ness^ as being sufficient 16 eany th^n to heav^en, 
though not to the highest happiiltss in heaven* 

For consider, thou hearest there are different de» 
grees of glory ; that they are proportioned to differ- 
ent states of goodness in this life, thou wilt there^ 
fore content thyself with a lower degree of good» 
ncss, being content to be of the lowest order in 
heaven. Thou wilt have only so much piety as 
will save thee. 

But consider how vainly thou reasonest ^ for 
though God giveth different rewards, it is not in 
tne power of man to take them of himself. It is 
oot for any one to say, I will practise so much, 
goodness, and so take such a rewardr God seeth 
different abilities and frailties in men, which may 
move his goodness to be merciful to their different 
improvements in virtue ; I grant that there 
^lay be a lower state of piety which^ in some per* 
sons, may be accepted by God. 

But consider, that though there is such a state of 
piety that may be accepted^ yet that it cannot be 
chosen^ it ceases to be that state as soon as thoa 
choosest it. 

God may be merciful to a low estate of piety, by 
reason of some pitiable circumstances that may at* 
tend it ; but as soon as thou choosest such a state 
of piet V, it loses those pitiable circumstances, and 
instead of a low state of piety, is changed into a 
high state of impiety. 

So that though there are meaner improvements 
in virtue, which may make some persons accepted 
by God, yet this is no ground for content or satis- 
faction in such a state ; because it ceases to be such 
a state, and is quite another thing, for being chosen 
and satisfied with. 

It appears therefwe, from these consideration^^ 
thai notwithstanding God may accept of different 
degrees of goodness, and reward them with differ 
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TAX degrees of ^ory in another life, yet that all 
Chrustians are c^led to om and the same perfec- 
tion, and equally obliged to labour after it. 

Thus much may suffice to give the reader a ge^ 
-neral notion of perfection, and the necessity of en- 
deavouring aft^ it. 

What it is, and what hol^ tempers it requires, 
will, 1 hope, be found sufficiently explained in the 
following chapters. 



CHAP. I. 

The Nature and Design of Christianity^ that its soh 
end is to deliver tis from the Misery and Disorder 
of this present state, and raise us to a blissful en- 
joyment of the Divine Nature* 

THE wisdom of mankind has, for several ages of 
the world, been enquiring into the nature of man, 
and the nature of the world in which he is placed. 

The wants and miseries of human nature, and the 
vanity of worldly enjoyments, have made it difficult 
for the wisest men to tell what human happiness 
was, or wherein it consisted. 

It has pleased the infinite goodness of God, to 
satisfy all our wants and enquiries by a revelation 
made to the world by his Son Jesus Christ. 

This revelation has laid open the great secrets 
of providence from the creation of the world, ex- 
plained the present state of things, and given man 
all the information that is necessary to quiet his 
anxieties, c<Hiilent kirn with his c^mdition, and lead 
him safely to everlasting rest and happiness. 

It is now only necessary, that the poor wisdom 

a* 
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of man do not exaU itself against God, tkat we sufr 
fer our eyes to be opened by him that made them, 
and our fives to be conducted by him, in whom «pt 
fee, move^ and have our being* 

For light is now come into the world, if men are 
but willing to come out Of darkness. 

As happiness is the sole end of all our labours, 
so this divine revelation aims at nothing else. 

It gives us right and satisfactory notions of our- 
selves, of our true good and real evil ; it shows us' 
the true state of our condition, both our vanity and 
excellence, our greatness and meanness, our felicity 
and misery. 

Before this, man was a mere riddle to himself, 
and his condition full of darkness and perplexity- 
A restless inhabitant of a miserable disordered 
world, zcalking in a vain shadow^ and disqtueting him^ 
self in tain. 

But this light has dispersed all the anxiety of his 
vain conjectures ; it has brought us acquainted with 
<5od, and by adding heaven to earth, and eternity 
to time, has opened such a glorious view of things, 
as makes man, even in his present condition, full of 
a peace of God which passes all understanding. 

This revelation acquaints us, that we have a 
?;'pirit within us, that was created after the divine 
image, that this spirit is now in a fallen corrupt 
(Condition, that the body in which it is placed is its 
grave, or sepulchre, where it is enslaved to fleshly 
thcughts, bKnded with false notions of good and 
evil, and dead to all taste and relish of its true hap» 
piness. • 

It teaches us, that the world in which we live is 
also in a disordered irregular state, and cursed (at 
the sake of man ; that it is no longer the paradise 
that God made it, but the remains of a drowne^ 
world, full of marks of God's displeasure, and the 
' sin of its inhabitants. 

Tl»at it is. a mere wilderness, a state of darkness. 
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a vak of misery, where vice and madness, dreams 
and shadows, variously please, agitate, and torment 
the short miserable lives of men. 

Devils also, and evil spirits, have here their resl^ 
deuce, promoting the works of darkness, and wan« 
dering up and down seeking whom they may devour. 

So that the condition of man, in his natural state, 
seems to be like that of a person sick of a variety of 
dkeases, knowing neither his distempers nor his 
cure, and unhappily enclosed in soma place where 
he could hear, or see, or feel, or taste of nothing^ 
but what tended to inflame his disorders. . 

The excellency therefore of the Christian reli- 
gion appears in this, that it puts an end to this 
state of things, blots out all the ideas of worldly 
wisdom, brings the world itself to ashes, and cre- 
ates all anew. It calls man from an animal life and 
earthly societies, to be born again of the Holy 
Ghoi^t, and be made a member of the kingdom of 
God. 

It crushes into nothing the concerns of this life, 
condemns it as a state of vanity and darkness, and 
leads man to happiness with God in the realms of 
light. 

It proposes the purification of our souls, the en- 
livening us with the divine spirit ; it sets before us 
new goods and evils, and forms us to a glorious par- 
ticipation of the divine nature* 

This is the one sole end of Christianity, to lead 
us from all thoughts of rest and repose here, to se- 
parate us from the world and worldly tempers, to 
deliver us from the folly of our passions, .the sla- 
very of our own. natures, the power of evil spirits, 
and unite us to God, the true fountain of all real 
good* This- is the mighty change which Chris- 
tianity aims At, to put: us into a new state, reform 
our whole natures, purify our souls and make them 
the inhabitants of heavenly and immortal bodies. 



It does not leave jis to grovel on in the deajiresr of" 
the ile$h, to cast about fpr worldly happmoss, and 
wander in darknesa and exile from God, l^t pre- 
pares us for the true enjoyment of a divine life* 

The manner by which it changes this whole state 
of things, and raises us to an union with God, is 
equally great and wonderfuL 

I am the zcay^ the trutit^ and the Hfe^ saith oar 
blessed Saviour, no man comeih unto im Father bui 
hy me» 

As all things were at first created by the Son ^ of 
God, and without him was not any thifig made that 
was made^ so are all things again restored and re* 
deemed by the same divme person* 

As nothing could come into being without him^ 
ao nothmg can enter into a state of happiness or 
enjoyment of God but by him. 

The price and dignity of this redemption at once 
confounds the pride, and relieves the misery of man. 
How fallen must he be from God, how disordered 
and odious his nature, that should need so great a 
Mediator to recommend his repentance I— And on 
the other hand, how full of comfort, that so high a 
method, so stupendous a means should be taken, 
to restore him to a state of peace and favour with 
God ! ~ 

This is the true point of view in which every 
Christian is to behold himself* He is to overlook, 
the poor projects of human life, and consider him- 
self as a creature, through his natural corruptioiiy 
falling into a state of endless misery, but by the 
mercy of God redeemed to a condition of eve^last^ 
ing felicity. 

. All the precepts and doctrines of the Gospel are 
founded on these two great truths, the deplorabte 
corruption of human nature, and its new birth in 
Christ Jesus* 

The one includes all the misery, the other all the 
happiness of man« 



It is cm these great doctrines, th^t the Whole 
ftame of Christianity is built, forbidding only such 
things as fasten us to the disorder's of sin, and Com* 
manding only those duties which lead us into the 
liberty and freedom of the sons of God. 

The corruption of our nature makes mortifica- 
tion, self-denial, and the death of otir bodies neces- 
sary. Because human nature must be thus unmade, 
flesn and blood must be thus changed before it can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Our new birth makes the reception of Qod's Spi- 
rit, and the participation of the holy sacraments 
neces^ry, to form us to that life to which the re^ 
fiurrection of Jesus Christ has entitled us. 

So that would we think, and act and live like 
Christians, we must act suitably to these terms of . 
our condition, fearing and avoiding all the motions 
of our corrupted nature, cherishing the secret inspi- 
rations of the Holy Spirit, opening oiur minds for 
the reception of the divine light, and pressing after 
the graces'^and perfections of our new birth. 

We must behave ourselves conformably to this 
double capacity, we must fear, and watch, and 
pray, like men that are always in danger of eternal 
death, and we must believe and hope, labour and 
•aspire, like Christians, that are called to fight the 
good fight of faith, and lay hold <m eternal life. 

This knowledge of ourselves, makes, human lif^ 
a state of infinite importance, placed upon so dread- 
ful a point betwixt two such eternities. 

Well might o^r blessed. Saviour say to one, that 
begged first to go arid bury his father, follow me^ 
ana let the dead bury their depd^ --' , ^ 

For what is all the bustle and hurry of the world 
but dead show, and its greatest agents but dead 
men, when compared with that ^ state of greatness, 
that resj life, to which the followers of Christ are 
redeemed ? • 

Had we bees made only for this world, worldly 
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wisdom had been tmr highest ivisdbm ; but seeing 
Christianity has redeemed us to a contrary state, 
^ce air its goods are in opposition to this life, 
worldly wisdom is now our greatest foolishness* 

It is now our only wisdom to understand our new 
^tate aright, to let its goods and evils take posses* 
»ion of our h€art§, and conduct ourselves by the 
principles of our redemption. 

The nature and terms of our Christian calling is 
of that concern as to deserve all our thoughts, and 
is indeed only to be perceived by great seriousness 
and attention of mind* 

The Christian state is an invisible life in the Spi- 
rit of God, supported not by sensible goods, but 
the spiritual graces of faith and hope ; so that the 
natural man, especially while busied in earthly 
cares and enjoyments, easily forgets that great anJa 
heavenly condition in which religion places him. 

The changes which Christianity maketh in the 
present state of things, are all invisible, its goods 
and evils, its dignities and advantages, which are 
the only true standards of all our actions, are not 
subject to the knowledge of our senses. 

In God we lioe^ and move^ and have our beings but 
how unseen, how unfek is all this ! 

Christ is the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
«jorW, the true light, that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. He is the alpha and omega^ 
the beginning and 6nd of all things. The whole 
creation subsists in him and by him ; nothing is in 
any order, nor any person in any favour with God, 
but by this great Mediator. 6ut how invisible, 
how unknown to all our senses, is this state of 
things ! 

The apostle tells us, that we Christians are conM 
unto mount Sion^ and ^f^to the dh/ of the Kving Godj 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable conh 
pamf of angels^ and to the general assembly of the firsts 
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&of^ which are toritUn in heaven^ and to God.t^judge 
^all^'and to the spirits of just men tj t^ - m . 
made perfect^ and to Jesus the Me* 
diatoir ofthernew covenant^ ^c. 

But our senses see or feel nothing of this state of 
l^orj^, thev only show us a society amongst vain 
and worldly men, labouring and contending for tht 
poor enjoyments of a vain world. 

We are temples of the Holy Ghost/consecraled 
to God, members of Christ's mystical body, of his / 
flesh and of his bones, receiving life, spurit, and 
motion firom him- our head. 

But our senses see no fiartlier than our parents 
^nd kindred according to the flesh, and fix our 
hearts to earthly frienc&hips and relations. 

ReUgion turns our whole life into a sacrifice to 
God, a state. of probation, from whence we must alt 
appear before the judgment-s^at of Christy 
i$uUm>tfy ol%e may reCeiife Jhe things done 2 Cor. v. 9» 
w his body J ^c. 

But our senses, the maxims of this life, and the 
spirit of the world, teach quite another turn of mind ; 
to enjoy the good things of life as our portion, to , 
seek after riches and honours, and to dread nothii|g 
so much as poverty, disgrace, and persecution. ^ 
Well may this life be deemed a state of darkness,* 
3i«iee*^it tnus cbuds and covers all the true appear- 
ances of thingft, and keeps our minds insensible, 
^lyd unaffected with matters of such infinite moment. 

We must observe, that in scripture, Christianity 
is constantly reppesented to us, as a redemption - 
fr0nx the slavery and corruption of our nature, and 
a raising us to a jiearer enjoyment of the divine 
glory. 

It kaows of no misery, hut the death and misery 
which sin has made, nor of any happiness but the . 
gifts and graces of the Holy Ghost^ which forms us ' 
to a greater likeness of God^ 
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Tims saith the apostle, /emr Christ 
gave himself for U8y that he might rtr Tit. ii. IS. 
deem iLS from all iniqvity* 

He zoos manifested to take away our 1 John iii. 5* 
sins. * 

Who gave Himself for our sins, that he might ddrvep 
us from this evilworldm 

The same scriptures teach us, that as we are re- 
deemed from this state of sin, so we are raised to a 
new life in Christ, to a participation of the divine 
nature, and a fellowship with him in glory. 

Thus our blessed Saviour {»tiyeth for all his fol- 
lowers, That they may all be one^ as thoiii Fatiter^ 
art in me, and I in thee ; that ihey also may be one m 
us. And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given 
them, thai they may be one even as w6 are 
one. I in them, and thou in nte, (Aat John xvii. 9U 
they may be made perfect in one. 
" Happy he that hath ears to hear, and a heart to 
fepl the majesty and glory of this description of our 
new life in Chiist ! 

For surely could we understand what our Saviour 

I conceived, when he sent up this prayer to God^-our 

hearts would be always praying, and our souls ever 

aspirine after this state oi perfection^ this imion 

. with Christ in God. ^ . ■■' 

To proceed. In my Faiher^s house, saith Ghr»^ 
ttre many mansions. I go to prepare a 
place for you, that where I am 4iert ye John xiv. 9S» 
may be also* 

The apostle tells iis, that as we tere 
borne the image of the earthly, we shall 1 Cor. xv. 
also bear the image of the heavenly*^ 

And that when Christ who u our life 
diall appedr, then shall we also Appear Col. iii* 4^ 
with him' in glory. 

Beloved, saith Su John, now are we Ifce roiw of 
God. €Pnd it doth not yet appear, what 
wt shall be : but we mow, thai when ht I John iii* 3* ' 
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^Tiall (qftar^ toe shall be like him : for zee shall set 
him as he is, 

I cannot leave this passage, without adding the 
apostle's conclusion to it. And every man that hath 
this hope in him^ purifieth himself even as he is pure^ 

Which teacheth us this lesson, that no man, 
"whatever he may think of his Christian improve- 
ment, can be said to have this hope in him, unless 
he shews it by such a purification of himself, as 
may resemble the purity of Christ. — But to return. 
• St. Paul thus breaks forth into the praises of God, 
Blessed be the God and Father of oiir 
Lord Jesus Christy who hath blessed us Ephes. i. 3. 
mih all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ. And again, God^ zeho is rich in 
mercy^ for his great love wherewith he loved us^ even 
lohen 7ce were dead in sin^^ haih quidcmed us together 
toith Christ : und hath raised us up to- 
gether e^nd made us sit together in Ephes.* ii. 4« 
heavenly places in Christ Jxsns* 

These passages teach us, that Christianity intro- 
iluccth us into a new state, made up of invisible 
goods and spiritual blessings, that it so alters our 
condition as to give us a new rank and degree even 
in this life 5 which the apostle expresses, by mak- 
ing us sU together in heavenly places* 

So that though we are still in the flesh, yet, as 
the apostle saith, need we know tio man after the 
flesh ; though we are still inhabitants of this vale 
•of misery, yet are we ranked and placed in a certain 
rorder amongst heavenly beings in Christ Jesus. 

Would we, therefore, know oMr true rank and 
ciondition, and what place we belong to, in the order 
of beings, we must search after a life that is hid with 
Christ in Gorf. We must consider ourselves as parts 
of Christ's mystical body, and as members of a king- 
dom of heaven. In vain do we consider the beauty 
^nd strength of our bodies, our alliances with men, 
Che privileges of birth, and the distinctions of this 

3 ' ^ 
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world, for these thingi^ no more constitute the dtafe 
of human life, than rich coffins, or beautiful mctwr 
ments, (Constitute the state of the dead. 

We justly pity the last poor efforts of faumaQ 
greatness, when we see a breathless carcass lying in 
$tate. It appeara to us to be so far from any real 
honour, that it rather looks like ridiculing the miar' 
ery of our nature. But were religion to form our 
judgments, the life of a proud voluptuous, aad 
sensual man, though shining in all the splendor of 
the world, would give us no higher an idea of hu- 
man dignity, than a poor lifeless corpse laid in state. 

For a sinner, when glorying in the hist ofihefieshi 
the lust of the eyes, and theprule of life shows us a 
more shocking sight pf misery ridiculed than anjr 
pageantry that can expose the dead. 

We have an apostle's authority to say, that hi 
7oho liveth in pleasure is dead while he limth. 

This shows u^, that when we enquire what our 
life is, or wherein it consists, we must think of 
something higher than the vigour of our blood, the 
gayety of our spirits, or the enjoyment of sensible 
pleasures ; smce these, though the allowed signs of 
living men, are often undeniable proofs of dead 
Christians. 

When therefore we would truly know what our 
life, our state, our dignity, our good, or our evil is, 
we must look at nothing that is temporal, worldly^ 
or sensible. We may as well dig in the earth fof 
wisdom, as look at flesh and blood to see what we 
are, or at worldly enjoyments to find what we wanii 
or at temporal evils to see what we have to fear. 

Our blessed Saviour put an a^olute end to aU 
enquiries of this kind, when he said, . 
jBe not afraid of them that Jdll the body, Luke xii. 4» 
and after that have no more that. they 
can do* 

' Here our bodies, and all bodily ^njoymentjs^ are, 
it ai^e dash, struck out of the aacoimt of happiness.. 



aad ^e present state of things made so veiPfr lotr 
and insignificant, that he who can only dcpnve us 
«f tbein, has not power enough to deserve our fear. 

We must thei^efore, if we would conceive our 
true state, our real good and evil, look farther than 
Ae dim eyes of flesh can carry our views, we must, 
•with the eyes of faith, penetrate into the invisible 
world, the world of spirits, and consider our order 
and condition amongst them, a world which (as St, 
John speaks) has 7U> nud of the sun^ neither of the 
moon^ to shine in tf, f(Tr the glory of God doth lighten 
it, emd the light of the Lamb. For it is there, amongst 
eternal beings, that we must take an eternal feHow* 
ship, or fail into a kingdmn of darkness and ever*- 
iasting misery. 

Christianity is so divine in its nature, so noble in 
Its ends, so extensive in its views, that it has no less 
subjects than these to entertain our thoughts. 

It buries our bodies^ burns the present world> 
triumphs over death by a general resurrection, and 
opens all into an eternal state. 

It nev^ considers us in any other respect, than 
as fallen spirits : it disregards the distinctions of 
human society, and proposes nothing to our ffears^ 
but eternal misery, nor any thing to our hopes but 
an endless enjoyment of the divine nature. 

This is the great and important condition in 
which Christianity has placed us, above our bodies, 
above the world, above death, to be present at the 
dissolution of all things, to see the earth in flames, 
and the heavens wrapt up like a scroll, to stand at 
the general resurrection, to appear at the universal 
judgment, and to live for ever, when all that our 
eyes have seen is passed away and gone. 

Take upon thee, therefore, a spirit and temper 
suitable to this greatness of thy condition ; remem- 
ber that thou art an eternal spirit, that thou art, 
for a few months and years, in a state of flesh and . 
blood, only to try whether thou shah be for eve^ 
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happy with God, or fell into everlasting misery with 
the devil. 

Thou wilt often hear of other concerns, and other 
greatness in this world ; thou wilt see every order of 
men, every family, every person pursuing some fan- 
cied happiness of his own, as if the world had not 
only happiness, but a particular kind of happiness 
for all its inhabitants. 

But when thou sieest this state of human life, fancy 
that thou sawest all the world asleep, the prince no 
longer a prince, the beggar no longer begging, but 
every man sleeping out his proper istate ; some 
happy, others tormented, and all changing their 
condition as fast as one foolish dream could succeed 
another. 

When thou hast seen this, thou hast seen all that 
the world awake can do for thee ; if thou wilt, thou 
mayest go to sleep for a while, thou mayest lie down 
ana dream ; for be as happy as the world can make 
thee, all is but sleeping and dreaming, and what is 
still worse, it is like sleeping in a ship when thou 
.shouldest be pumping out the water ; or dreaming 
thou art a prince, when thou shouldest be redeem- 
ing thyself from slavery. 

Now this is no imaginary flight of a melancholy 
fancy, that too much exceeds the nature of things, 
but a sober reflection justly suited to the vanity of 
worldly enjoyments. 

For if the doctrines of Christianity are true, if thou 
art that creature, that fallen spirit, that immortal 
nature which religion teaches us, if thou art to meet 
death, resurrection, and judgment, as the forerun- 
ners of an eternal state, what are all the little 
flashes of pleasure, the changing appearances of 
wor!dly felicities, but so many sorts of dreams ? 

How canst thou talk of the happiness of riches, 
the advantages of fortune, the pleasures of apparel, 
of state and equipage, without being in a dream ? 

I9 the he^ar asleep, when he fancies he is build? 
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ing himself fine houses ? Is the prisoner in a dream 
when he imagines himself in open fields and fine 
groves j And canst thou think that thy immortal 
spirit is awake, whilst it is delighting itself in the 
shadows and bubbles of worldly happiness ? 

For if it be true, that man is upon his trial, if the 
trial is for eternity, if life is but a vapour, what i$ 
there that deseryes a serious thought, but how to 
get well out of the world, and make it a right pas- 
sage to our eternal State ? 

How can we prove that we are atrake, that our 
eyes are open, but by seeing and feeling, and living 
according to these important circumstances of our 
life? 

^ If a man should endeavour to please thee with 
fine descriptions of the riches, and pleasures, and 
dignities of the world in the motm^ adding that its 
air is always serene, and its seasons always pleasant, 
wouldest thou not think it a sufficient answer, to say, 
I am not to live there ?^ . 

When thy own false heart is endeavouring to 
please itself with w6rldly expelctatiohs, the joy of 
this or that way of life, is it not as good a reproof 
to say to thyself, / am not to stay here f 

For where is the difierence betwixt an earthly 
happiness, from which thou art to be separated for 
ever, and a happiness in the moon to which thou 
art never to go ? Thou art to be for ever separated 
from the earth, thou art to be eternal, when the 
earth itself is lost, is it not therefore the same vanity 
to project for happiness on earth, as to propose a 
happiness in the moon ? For as thou art never to go 
to the one, so thou art to be eternally separated 
from the other. 

Indeed the ~ littleness and insignificancy of the 
boasted honours of human life, appear sufficiently 
from the things themselves, without comparing th^m 
TTith the subjects of religion. 

For see what they are ia themselves. 
3* 
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AhxLsiierus^ that great prince of the eastern wiM^lct^ 
puts a question to Haman^ his chief minister of 
state, he asks him, what shall be done 
unto the marij whom the king delighteth Esther vi. 6. 
' to honour. 

Haman imagining that he was the person whom 
the king had in his thoughts, answered in thes» 
words : 

Let the royal apparel he brought which the king used 
to Toear, and the horse that the king rideth vpon^ and 
the crown royal which is set upou his head ; and let 
this apparel and horse be delivered to the hand of one 
of the king^s most noble princes^ that they may arrmy 
the man withal^ zohom the king delighteth tohononr^ and 
bring them on horseback through the street of the ctYy, 
and proclaim before him^ thus shall it be done to the man 
ichom the king delighteth to honour* 

Here you see the sum total of worldly honours. 

An ambitious Haman cannot think of any thing 
greater to ask ; Ahasuerus^ the greatest monarch in 
the world, has nothing greater to give to his great- 
est favourite ; powerful as he is, he can only give 
such honours as these. 

Yet it is to be observed, that if a poor natse was to 
please her chitd^ she must talk to it in the same lan- 
guage, she must please it with- the same fine things, 
and gratify its pride with honours of the same kind* 

Yet these are the mighty things, for which men 
forget God, forget their immortality, forget the dif- 
ference betwixt an eternity in heaven, and an eter- 
nity in hell. 

There needs no great understanding, no mightr 
depth of thought, to see through the vanity of all 
worldly enjoyments ; do but talk of them, and you 
will be forced to talk of gewgaws, of ribbons, and 
feathers. 

Every man sees the littleness of all sorts of ho- 
nours, but tbo5e which he is looking after himsel£» 
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A. private English gentleman, that is half dift* 
tracted till he has got some little distinction;, does^ 
at the same time, despise the highest honoijy*s of 
other countries, and would not leave his own con- 
dition to possess the ridiculous greatness of an 
Indian king. He sees the vanity and falseness of 
their honours, but forgets that all honour placed in 
external things, is equally vain and false* 

He does not consider that the difference of great- 
ness is only the difference of flowers and feathers ; 
and that they who are dressing themselves with 
heais^ have as iust a taste of what adorns their per- 
sons as they who place the same. pride in dianumds* 

When we read of an Eastern prince, that is too 
great to feed himself, and thinks it a piece of gran* 
deur to have other people put his meat into his 
mouth, we despise the folly of his pride. 

But might we not as well despise the folly of 
their pride, who are ashamed to use their legs, and 
think it adds to their state to be removed from one 
place to another hy other people. 

For he that thmks it stately to be carried, and 
mean to walk on foot, has as true notions of great-- 
ness, as he who is too haughty to put his meat into 
his own mouth. 

Again, Jt is the manner of some countries in the 
burial of their dead to put a staff, and shoes, and 
money in the Sepulchre along vnxh the corpse. 

We justly censure the folly and ignorance of such 
^ poor contrivance to assist the dead ; but if we did 
as truly understand what life is, we should see as 
much to ridicule in the poor contrivances to assist 
the living. 

For how many things , in life do people labour 
after, break their r^st and peace to get, which 
yet, when gotten, are of as much real use to them 
as a staff and shoes to a co7j>se under ground ? They 
are always adding something to their life, which i» 
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only like adding another pair of shoes to a body ia 
the grave. 

Thou mayest hire more servants, new paint thy 
rooms, make more fine beds, eat out of plate^ sind 
lut on richer apparel, and these will help thee to 
e as happy, di^ golden staves, or painted shoes, will 
help a dead man to walk. 

See here, therefore, the true nature of all worldly 
shorn and figure^ it will make us as great as those 
are, who are dreaming that they are kings, as rich 
as those who fancy that they have estates in the 
moon, and as happy as those who are buried with 
staves in their hands. 

Now this is hot carrying matters too high, or im- 
posing upon ourselves with any subtleties of reason-, . 
ing, or sound of words ; for the value of worldly 
riches and honor can no more be too much les- 
sened, thian the riches and greatness of the other 
life can be too much exalted. We do not cheat 
ourselves out of any real happiness, by looking upoa 
all worldly honours as bubbles, any more than we 
cheat ourselves by securing honours that are solid 
and eternal. 

There is no more happiness lost by not being 
great and Weft, as those are among whom we live^ 
than by not being dressed and adorned as they are, 
trho live in China and Japan. 

Thou art no happier for having painted ceilings^ 
and marble walls in thy house, than if the same 
finery was in thy stables ; if thou eatest upon plate 
it maketh thee just as happy as if thy horses wore 
silver shoes. 

To disregard gold, jewels, and equipage, is no 
more running away from any real gooa than if we 
only despised a feather, or a garland of flowers. 

So that he who condemns all the external show 
and state as equally vain, is no more deceived, or 
carried to too high a contempt for the things of tli®r 
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life, than he that only condemns the vanity of the 
vainest things. 

You do not think yourself imposed upon, or talk- 
ed out of any real happiness, when you are per- 
suaded not to be vain and ambitious as Alexander, 

And can you think that you are imposed upon, 
or drawn from any real good, by being persuaded 
to be as meek and lowly as the holy Jesus ? 

There is as much sober judgment and sound sense 
in conforming to the fulness of Christ's humility, as 
in avoiding the height and extravagance of Alexan- 
der's vanity. 

Do not, therefore, think to compound matters, 
or that it is enough to avoid the vanity of the vain- 
est men. There is as much folly in seeking little 99 
great honours : as great a mistake in needless ex- 
pense upon thyself as upon any thing elsQ. Thotf 
must not only be less vain and ambitious than an 
Alexander, but practise the humility of the blessed 
Jesus. 

If thou rememberest that the whole race of man- 
kind are a race of fallen spirits, that pass through 
this world as an arrow passes through the air, thou 
wilt soon perceive that all things here are equally 
great and equally little, and that there is no wisdom 
or happiness; but in getting away to the best ad- 
vantage. 

If thou rememberest that this life is but a vapour, 
that thou art in the body, only to be holy, humble, 
and heavenly-minded, that thou stc^ndest upon the 
brinks of death, resurrection, and Judgment, and 
that these great things will suddenly come upon 
thee, like a thief in the night, thou wilt see a vanity 
in all the gifts of fortune, greater than any words 
can express. 

Do but, therefore, know thyself, as religion has 
made thee known, do but see thyself in the light, 
which Christ has brought into the world, and ther 
4hou wilt $ee that nothing concerns thee but wh 
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concerns an everlastkg s|M3c:it that is going to<jrod ^ 
and that there are no enjoyments here that are 
worth a thought, but such as may make thee mpre 
perfect in those iioly tempers which will carry thee 
to heaven. 



CHAP. H. 

diristkmii^ rtqxiirts a Change of Xaturt^ a %\ew Lifh 
perfect l}f devoted to God» 

CHRISTIANITY is not a sthool for the teaching 
if moral virtue, the polishing our manners, or form- 
ing us to live a life of this world with decency and 
j^en^ility. 

^ It is deeper and more divme in its desi^s, and has 
much nobler ends than these ; it implies an entire 
change of life, a dedication of ourselves, our souls 
and bodies unto God, in the strictest and highest 
aense of the words. 

Our. blessed Saviour came into the world not to 
make any composition with it, or to divide thingn 
between heaven and earth, but to make war with 
every state of life, to put an end to the designs 
of flesh and blood, and to show us, that we must 
either leave this world to become sons of God, or, 
by enjoying it, take our portion amongst devils and 
damned spirits. 

Death is not more certainly a separation of our 
souls from our bodies, than the Christian life is a 
separation of our souls from worldly tempers, vain 
indulgencies, and unnecessary cares. 

No sooner are we baptized, but we are to consid- 
er oui'selves as new and holy persons, that are en- 
tered upon a new state of thingis, that are devoted 
to God, and have renounced all to be fellow-heir^ 
with Christ, and members of his kingdom. 
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There is no alteration of life, no change of con 
elition, that implies half so much as that alteration 
which Christianity introduccth. 

It is a kingdom of heaven begun upon earth, and 
by being made members of it^ we are entered into a^ 
new state of goods and evils. 

Eternity altereth the face and nature of every 
thing in this world, life is only a trial, prosperity 
becometh adversity, pleasure a mischief, and no- 
thing a good, but as it increaseth our hope, puri- 
fieth our natures, and prepareth us to receive high- 
er degrees of happiness. 

Let us now see what it is to enter into this state 
of redemption. 

Our own church, in confonnity with Scripture, 
and the practice of the purest ages, makes it neces- 
sary for us to renounce the pomps aud vanities cf the 
worUiy before we can be received members «rf 
Christian communion. 

Did we enou^ consider this, w^e should find that- 
whenever we yield ourselves up to the pleasures, 
profits, and honours of this life, that we turn apos- 
.tates, break our covenant with God, and go back 
from the express conditions, on which we were ad- 
mitted into the communion of Christ's church. 

If we consult either the life or doctrines of our 
Saviour, we shall find that Christianity is a cove- 
nant, that contams only the terms of changing and 
resigning this world for another that is to come. 
It is a state of things that whollv regards eternity^ 
and knows ofno other goods atid evfls but such as 
relate to another life. 

It is a kingdom of heaven, that has no other 
interests in this world than as it takes its members 
out of it, and when the number of the elect is com- 
plete this world will be consumed with fire as hav- 
ing no other reason of its existence than t'he furnish- 
ing members for that lileBsed society, which is to last 
f(«pefer. 
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1 ctonot here omit observing the folly and vanitjr 
©f human wisdom, which, full of imaginary pro- 
jects, pleases itself with its mighty prosperities, its 
lasting establishments in a world doomed to destruc- 
tion, and which is to last no longer thaii till a suffi- 
cient number are redeemed out of it. 

Did we see a number of animals hastening to 
take up their apartments, and contending for the 
best places, in a building that was to be beat down, 
as soon as the old inhabitants were safe out, we 
should see a contention full as wise as the wisdom 
of worldly ambition. 

To return. Christianity is therefore, a course 
of holy discipline, solely fitted to the cure and 
recovery of fallen spirits, and intends such a change 
in our nature, as may raise us to a nearer union with 
God, and qualify us for such high degree of happi- 
ness. 

It is no wonder, therefore, if it makes no provi- 
sion for the fleshy if it condemns the maxims of 
human wisdom, and indulges us in no worldly pro- 
jects, since its very end is to redeem us from all 
the vanity, vexation, and misery, of this state of 
things, and to place us in a condition where we 
shall be fellow-heirs with Christ, and as the angels 
of God. 

That Christianitv requires a change of nature, a 
new life perfectly devoted to God, is plain from the 
spirit and tenour of the Gospel. 

The Saviour of the world saith, that except a man 
be bom again^ of zoaitr and the Spirit^ j , ... ^ 
he cannot enter into ^the kigdcm of 
God* We ate told, that to as many as received hint, 
tfi them he gave potcer to become the sons of God^ 
which 7Dere bom^ not of bloody nor of the -r^x^ • ^ q 
will of the fiesh^ nor of the xviil of man^ . 
but of God* 

These words plainly teach us that Christianity 
implies some great change of nature; that as our 
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birth w^s to us the beginning of a new lif^, and 
brought us into a society of earthly enjoyments, 
so Christianity is another birth, that brings us into 
a condition altogether as new as when we first saw 
the light. 

We begin again to be, we enter upon fresh terms 
of life, have new relations, new hopes and fears, 
and an entire change of every thing that can be 
called good or evil. 

This new birth, this principle of a new life, is 
the very essence and soul of Christianity, it is the 
seal of the promises, the mark of our sonship, the 
earnest of tne inheritance, the security of our hope, 
and the foundation of all our acceptance with God. 

He that is in Christy saith the apostle, is a new 

creature, and if any man hath not the ^ *^* a 

CL.- i rrii. • i L *^ /-i- Rom. vm. 9. 

optrtt ofLhnst he u none ofhts. 

And again, He who is joined <o f Ac ^ ^ . . -« 
Lord is one spirit. ^ ^^^- ^^- * ^• 

It is nott therefore, any number of moral virtues^ 
no partial obedience, no modes of worship, no ex- 
ternal acts of adoration, no articles of faith, but a 
new principle of life, an entire change of temper, 
that makes us true Christians. . 

If the Spirit of him who raised tip Jesus from the 
dead dwell inryou^ he that raised up Christ from the 
dead sha,ll aUo quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelkth in you* For as n ••• n 

many as are led by the Spirit of God, ^^^* ^"** ^ ^* 
ihty are the sons of God. 

Since, therefore, the Scriptures thus absolutely 
require a life suitable to the spirit and temper of 
Jesus Christ, since they allow us not the privilege 
of the sons of God, unless we live and act accord- 
ing to the Spirit of God ; it is past doubt, that 
Christianity requires an entire change of nature 
and temper, a life perfectly devoted to God. 

For what can imply a greater change than from 
a carnal to a spiritual mind ? What can be mor^ 
4 
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contrary than the works of the flesh are toth6 
works of the Spirit ? It is the difference of heaven 
and hell. . 

Light and darkness are but feint resemblances 
of that great contrariety that is betwixt the spirit 
of God and the spirit of the world. 

Its wisdom is foolishness, its friendship is enmity 
with God. 

All that is in the worlds the hist cf 
the fleshy the lust of the eyi», and the 1 John ii. 16« 
pride of life^ is not of the Father. 

Worldly opinions, proud reasonings, fleshly cares, 
and earthly projects, are all so tnany false judg- 
ments, mere lies, and we know who is the father of 
lies. 

For this reason the Scripture makes the devil the 
god and prince of this world, because the spirit and 
temper which reigns there is entirely from htm ; 
and so far as we are governed by the wisdom and 
temper of the world, so far are we governed by 
that evil power of darkness* 

If we would see more of this contrariety, and 
what a change our new life in Christ implies, let ua 
consider what it is to be bom of God. 

St. John tells us one sure m^rk of our new birth, 
in the following words. He that is horn' £ v . 
of God ovtrcometh the world. p . • • 

So that the new Wrift, or "the Christian life, is 
considered with opposition to the worW, and all 
that is in it, its vain cares, its false glories, proud 
designs, and sensual pleasures ; if we have overcome 
these, so as to be governed" by other cares, other 
glories, oth^^* designs, and other pleasures, then arc 
we born of God. Then is-the wisdom of this world, 
and the friendship of this world, turned into the 
wisdom and frienaship of God, which will, for evar, 
keep us heirs ofGod^ amd joint heirs with Christ* 

Again, the same apostle helps us to another sign 
of our hew life in God* Whosoever y saith he, inborn 
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uf(3toA doih noi commit m^ for Mb aud remalmik in 
him^ and he camiot «ii, bficame hti» ^ g y. <j^ 

i#m of God* ^' 

This is not to be understood, as if he that was 
bom of Clod was therefore ia an absolute state of 
perfection, and incapable afterwards of falling into 
^ aoy thing that was sinful. 

It only means, that he that is bom of God is pos- 
sessed of a temper and principle that makes him 
utterly hate and labour to avoid ail sin ; he is there- 
fore said not to commit sin^ in sqch a sense as a mar^ 
may be said not to do that, which it is his constant 
care and principle to prevent being done. 

He cannot sin, as it may be said of a man that 
has no princijde but covetousness, that he cannot 
i}o things that are expensive, because it is his con- 
stant care and labcn* to be sparing; and if expense 
happen, it is contrary to his intention ; it is his pain 
and trouble, and he returns -to saving with a double 
di%ence* 

Thus is he that is b(^n of God ; purity and hoU* 
ness is his <»ily aim, and he i» more incapable of 
having any sinful intention^, than the miser is inca- 
pable of generous expense ; and if he finds himself 
in anv sin, it is his greatest pain and trouble, and 
he labours after holiness with a double zeal* 

This it is to be born of God, when we have a 
temper and mind so entirely devoted to purity and 
holiness, that it may be said of us in a just sense, 
that we cannot commit sin* When holiness is such 
a habit in our minds, so directs and forms our 
designs, as covetousness and ambition direct and 
govern the actions of such men, as are governed by 
no other principles, then are we alive in God, and 
living members of the mystical body of his Son 
Jesus Christ« 

This is our true standard and, measure by which 
we are to judge of ourselves 5 we are not true Chris- 
tians unless we are born of God, and we are n* 
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born of God unless it can be said of us in this sensf 
that we cannot commit sin. 

When hj an inward pnnciple of holiness we 
stand so disposed to all degrees of virtue, as the 
ambitious man stands disposed to all steps of great- 
ness, when we hate and avoid all kinds of sins, as 
the covetous man hates and avoids all sorts of loss 
and expense, then are we such sons of God as can- 
not commit sin* 

We most therefore examine into the state and 
•temper of our minds, and see whether we be thus 
changed in our natures, thus born a^ain to a new 
life, whether we be so spiritual as to have overcome 
the world, so holv as that we carniot commk sin ; 
since it is the undeniable doctrine of Scripture, that 
this state of mind, this new birth, is as necessar j to 
salvation as the believing in Jesus Christ. 

To be eminent therefore for any particular virtue^ 
to detest and avoid several kinds of sins, is just no- 
thing at all ; its excellency (as the apostle saith of 
some particular virtaes) is but as sounding brtiss, 
and a tinkling cymhaU 

But when the temper and taste of our soul is en- 
tirely changed, when we are renewed in the spirit 
of our minds, and are full of a relish and desire of 
all godliness, of a fear and abhorrence of all evil, 
then, as St. John speaks, may xte knmo that toe art 
of the truths and shall assure our hearts before him, 
then shall we know that he abideth « 17 i, ••• ^q 
in us by the Spirit rohich he hath gh- ^ 2V."' 
en us. 

We haye already seen two marks of those that 
are bom of God, the one is, that they have over- 
come the world, the other, that they do not comtnit 
sin. 

To these I shall only add a third, which is given 
us by Christ himself, / say untoyou^ hve your ene- 
mies^ bless them that airse you^ do ffood to them that 
^fe yctf, and pray for them which despitefully use 
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y§u,(md persicuie you, Oiat ymi mmf ^^^^ ^,^ ^^^ 
be the children of your Father which is 
t9ft he^eiu 

Well may a Christian he said to be a nezo crea^ 
iuPCy and Qurtstianit^ an entire change of temper, 
since such a disposition as this is made so neces- 
sary, that without it we cannot be the children of 
our Father which is in heaven ;. and if we are not 
his children, neither is he our Father* 

It isrfiot therefore enough that we love our friends, 
benefactors, and relations, but we must love like. 
God, if we will show that we are born of him. Wc 
must. Idee Um, have an universal love and tender- 
Bess for all mankind, imitating that love, which 
would that all men should be. saved. 

God is love, and this we are to observe as the 
true standard of ourselves, that he who dwelleth in 
God dmdleih in lorn ; and consequently he who 
dlwelleth not in love dwelleth tiot in God. 

It is impossible, therefore, to be a true Christian, 
and an enemy at the same time. 

Mankind has no enemy but the devil, and them 
who partake of his malicious and ill-natured spirit. 

There is perhaps no duty of religion that is so 
contrary to flesh and blood as this, but as diflScult 
as it may seem to a worldly, mind, it is still neces- 
sary, and will easily be performed by such as are 
m Christ new creatures. 

For take but away earthly goods und eviis, and 
you take away all hatred and malice, for they are 
ihe only causes erf those base tempers. He there^ 
fore that hath overcome the worlds hath overcome aH 
the occasions of envy and ill nature ; for having put 
•Idmsdf in this situation, he can pity, pray for, and 
forgive all his enemies, who want less forgiveness 
from him than he expects from his heavenly Father. 

Let us here awhile contemplate the height and 
deptk of Christian facdiness, and that godlike i^ir^^ 
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which our religion requireth. This duty of univer:- 
sal love and benevolence, even to our bitterest 
enemies, may serve to convince us, that to be Chris* 
tians we must be hofn dgain^ change our very na- 
tures, and have no governing desire of our souls^ 
but that of being made like (SkJ^ 

For we cannot exercise or delight in this duty, 
till we rejoice and delight only in increasing our 
likeness to God. 

We may therefore from this, as well as from 
what has been before observed, be infallibly assured 
that Christianity does not consist in any partial 
amendment of our lives, any particular moral vir- 
tues, but in an entire change of our natural temper, 
a life wholly devoted to God. 

To proceed, 

This same doctrine is farther taught by our bles* 
sed Saviour, when speaking of little children, he 
saith. Suffer them to came unto ww, for of such is the 
kingdom of God. And again, fVhoso- j , 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God ^ i e^^^* 
cts a little child^ shall in no wise enter 
therein. 

If we are not resolved to deceive ourselves, t© 
have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, we iiKUst 
perceive that these words imply some mighty 
change in our nature. 

For what can make us more contrary to ourselves 
than to lay aside all our manly wisdom, our natural 
judgments, our boasted abilities, and become in- 
fants in nature and temper, before we can partake 
of this heavenly state ? 

We reckon it change enough, from babes to be 
men, and surely it must si^ify as great an alt^a- 
tion to be reduced from inen to a state of infancy. 

One peculiar condition of infants is this, that they 
have every thing to learn, they are to be taueht by 
others what they are to hope and fear, tod wherein 
their proper happiness consists* 
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It id in this sense that we are chiefly to become 
as infants, to be as though we had every thing to 
learn, and suffer ourselves to be taught what we are 
to choose and what to avoid ; to pretend to no wis- 
dom of our own, but be ready to pursue that hap- 
piness which God in Christ proposes to us, and to 
accept it with such simplicity of mind, as children 
that have nothing of our own to oppose to it. 

But now is this infant temper, thus essential to 
the Christian life ? Does the kingdom of God con- 
sist only of such as are so affected ? Let this then 
be added as another undeniable proof, that Chris- 
tianity requires a new nature^ and temper of mind ; 
and that this temper is such as having renounced 
the prejudices of life, the maxims of human wis- 
dom, yields itself with a child-like submission and 
simplicity to be entirely governed by the precepts 
and doctrines of Christ. 

Craft and policy, selfish cunning, proud abilities, 
and vain endowments, have no admittance into this 
holy state of society with Christ and God. 

The wisdom of this world, the intrigues of life, 
flie designs of greatness and ambition, lead to ano- 
ther kingdom, and he that would follow Christ 
must empty himself of this vain furniture, and put 
on the meek ornaments of infant and undesigning 
simplicity. 

Where is the wise f Where Is the scribe f Where 
it the disputer of this world ? saith the - q . ^q 
apostle, hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of the 7oorld ? 

If therefore we will partake of the wisdom of 
God we must think and judge of this world, and its 
most boasted gifts, as the wisdom of God judgeth 
of them ; we must deem them foolishness, and with 
undivided hearts labour after one wisdom, one per- 
fection, one happiness, in being entirely devoted to 
God. 

This comparison of the spirit of a Christian *' 
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the teiuper of cbildren ma^ ako serve to recom* 
mend to us a certain simplicity of manners, which 
is a gi*eat ornament of behaviour, aiid is indeed 
always the effect of a heart entirely devoted to God. 

For as the tempers of men are made designing 
and deceitful, by their having many and secret en<£ 
to bring about, so the heart that is entirely devoted 
to Go^ is at unity with itself, and all others ; it 
being wholly taken up with one great design, has 
'no little successes that it labours after, and so is 
naturally open, simple, and undesigning in all the 
affairs of life. 

Although what has been already observed in the 
foregoing pages might be thought sufficient to show, 
that Christianity requires a new nature, a life en- 
tirely devoted to God ; yet since the Scriptures add 
other evidences of the same truth, I must quote a 
passage or two more on this head. 

The holy Spirit of God is not satisfied with re- 

S resenting that change which Christianity intr0»> 
uceth, by telling us that it is a new birth, a being 
born of God, ana the like, but proceeds to convince 
us of the same truth by another w^y of speaking, by 
representing it as a state of death* 

Thus saitn the apostle, ye are deed^ pi ••• a 
snd tfour life is hid loith Christ in Gad* 

Tnat is, you Christians are dead as to this world, 
93^A the life which you now live is not to be reck- 
oned by any visible or worldly goods, but is hid iia 
Christ, is a spiritual enjpyment, a life of faith, and 
not of sight ; ye are members of that mystical body 
of which Christ is the head, and entered into a king- 
4pm which is not of this world* 

And in this state of death are we as Christianft 
to continue till Christy who i^ our life, skaS fippeaty 
and then shall we also emptor with /i40i ^ i ... . 

I V-/01* 111. 4. 

To show us that this death begins with oujr 
Christian state, we sire said tQ bfs kmtd mih him m 
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fceipltVm ; so that we entered into this state of death 
at our baptism, when we entered into Christianity. 

Knew ye not^ says the apostle, that so many of us 
iUf were bi^ized wto Jesus Christy were baptized into 
his deaih f therefore me are buried with -n • a 

him, by baptism into death. ^^^* ^** ^' 

Now Christians mav be said to be baptized into 
the death of Christ, if their baptism puts them into 
a state like to that in which our Saviour was at his 
death* The apostle shows this to be the meaning 
of it, by saying, if loe have- been planted together in 
the likeness of his death, that is, if our baptism has 
put us into a state like that of his death* 

So that Christian baptism is not only an external 
rife, by which we are entered into the external 
society of Christ's church, but is a solemn conse- 
cration, which presents us an offering to God, as 
Christ was offered at his death. 
' We are therefore no longer alive to the enjoy- 
ments of this world, but as Christ was then nailed 
to the cross, and devoted entirely to God, that he 
might be made perfect through sufferings, and as- 
cend to Ae right hand of God ; so is our old man 
to be crucified, and we consecrated to God, by a 
conformity to the death of Christ, that like as Christ 
7Das raised from the dead, by the gl^ry of the Father, 
eieen so roe also should tcaJk in netoness of life, and 
' b$ing risen with Christ should seek those things which 
are above: ' 

This is the true undeniable state of Christianity ; 
baptism does not make us effectually Christians^ 
unless it brings us Into a state of death, consecrates 
us to God, and begins a life suitable to that state 
of things to which our Saviour is risen from the 
dead. This, and no other than this, is the holiness 
and spiritual temper of the Christian life, which 
implies such a resignation of mind, such a dedica- 
tion of ourselves to God, as may resemble the death 
©f Christ* And on the other hand, such a uewp'^ 
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of life, such an ascension •£ the soul, such a hotf 
and heavenly behaviour, as may show that we are 
risen with Christ, and belong to that glorious state, 
where he now sits at the right hand of God. 

It is in this sense, that the holy Jesus saith of 
his disciples, //ley are not of this to&i*ld^ eptnaslam 
not ofihis world ; being hot left to live the life of 
the world, but chosen out of it for the purposes of 
his kingdom, that thev m^ht copy after his deaths 
and oblation of himself to Gpd. 

And this is the condition of all Christians to the 
eonsummation of all things, who are to carry on 
the same designs, and by the same means raise out 
of this conrupted state a number of fellow-heirsr 
with Christ in everlasting glory. The Saviour of 
the world has purchased mankind with his blood, 
not to live in ease and pleasurable enjoyments, not 
to spend their time in softness and luxury, in the 
gratifications of pride, idleness, and vanity, but to 
arink of his cup, to be baptized with the baptism 
that he was baptized with, to make war with their 
corrupt natures, humble themselves, mortify the 
desires «of the flesh, and like him be made perfect 
through sufferings. 

St. Paul so well knew this to be the design and 
spirit of religion, that he puts his title to the bene- 
fits of Christ's resurrection upon it, whaii he says, 

Thoit 1 may know hmiy end the power of his remt^ 
rection, and the fellowship of his suf pj^.| ... -^ 
ferings, being made conformabh to his * "* 

death. 

It is his being made confc^rmable to his death, 
on which he founds his hopes of sharing in the re- 
surrection of Christ. If Christians think that sak 
vation is now to be- had on softer terms, and that a 
life of indulgence and sensual gratifications is con- 
sistent with the tems of the Gospel, and that they 
need not now be made conformable to his death, 
thfy are mise{;ably l^Jind, and as »uch smtake 
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their Saviour as the worldly* Jemr* who expected a 
temporal Messiah to deliver them. 

Our redemption is a redemption lijr sacrifice, and 
iMMie are redeemed but they who conform to it. If 
we ^vfftr with him we ^hall also reign with him* 

We must then, if we would be wise unto salra- 
^n, die and rise again like Christ, and make all 
the actions of our life holy, by offering them to 
Grod. Whether we eat or driiJc^ or whatsoever we do^ 
we rrmst do all to the glory of God. 

Since therefore he that is called to Christianity 
is thus called to an imitation of the death of Christ, 
to forbear from sin, to overcome the world, to be 
bom of the Spirit, lo be born of God, these surely 
will be allowed to be sufficient evidences, that 
Christianity requireth an entire change <rf our na- 
ture, a life perfectly devoted to God. 
' Now if this is Christian piety, it may ^erve to 
instruct two sorts of people ; 

First, those who are content with an dutward 
decency and regularity of life : I do not mean such 
as are hypocritical in their virtues, but all those 
who are content with an outward form of behaviour, '■ 
without that inward newness of heart and spirit 
which the Gospel requireth. 

Charity, chastity, sobriety, and justice, may be 
practised without Christian piety ; a 'Jew, a hea^ 
then, may be charitable and temperate ; but to 
make these virtues become parts of Christian piety, 
they must proceed from a heart truly turned unto 
God, that is full of an infant simplicity, that is cru-' 
cified with Christ, that is bom again of the Spirit^ 
that has overcome the world. Temperance or jus- 
tice, without this turn of heart, may be the tem- 
perance of a Jew or a heathen, but it is not Chris- 
tian temperance till it proceed from a true Chris- 
tian spirit. Could we do and suffer all that Christ* 
himself did or suffered, yet if it was not all done * 
the same spirit and temper of Christ, we should f 
none ef his merit. 
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A Christian therefore must be sober, charitable, 
and just, upon the same principles, and with the 
same spirit, that he receives the holy sacrament, 
for ends of religion, as acts of obedience to God, as 
means of purity and holiness, and as so many in- 
stances of a heart devoted to God, 

As the bare eating of bread, and drinking wine 
in the holy sacrament, is of no use to us, without 
those rehgioos dispositions which constitute the 
true fi*ame of a pious mind, so is it the same in all 
other duties ; they are mere outward ceremonies, 
and useless actions, unless they are performed in 
the spirit of religion : charity and sobriety are of 
no value, till they are so many instances of a heart 
tiiily devoted to God. 

. A Christian therefore is to be sober, not only so 
far as answers the ends of a decent and orderly life, 
but in such a manner as becomes one who is born 
of the Holy Spirit, that is made one with Christ, 
who dwells in Christ and Christ in him. He must 
be sober in such a measure as best serves the ends 
of relieion, and practise such abstinence as may 
make him fittest for the holiness, purity, and per- 
fection of the Christian life. 

He must be charitable, not so far as suits with 
humanity and good esteem amonest men, but in 
such a measure as is according to the doctrines and 
q)irit of religion. 

For neither charity nor temperance, nor any 
other virtue, are pai'ts of Christian holiness, till 
they are made holv and religious, by such a piety 
of heart as shows that we live wholly unto God. 

This is what cannot be too much considered, bj 
a great many people whose religion has made no 
change in their hearts, but only consists in an ex- 
ternal decency of life, who are sober without the 
piety of sobriety, who pray wrthout devotion, who 
give alms without charity, and are Christians with- 
out the spirit of Christianity. ^ 



* Let them remember that religion is to alter our 
nature, that Christian piety consists in a change of 
lieart, that it implies a new turn of spirit, a spirit- 
ttal death, a spiritual life, a djring to the world, 
and a living jwboUj unto God. 

Secondly. This doctrine may serve to instruct 
those who have lived strangers to religion, what 
they are to do to become jtrue Christians. 

Some people who are ashamed of the folly of 
their lives, and begin to look towards religion, 
think they have dope enough, when they either 
alter the outward course of their lives, abate some 
of their extravagancies, or becpme careful of some 
particular virtue. 

Thus a man whose life has been a course of 
folly, thinks he has made a sufficient change by 
becoming temperate. Another imagines he has 
sufficiently declared for religion, by not neglecting 
the public worship as be used to do. A lady fan- 
cies that she lives enough to God, because sne ha« 
left off plays and paint, and lives more at iiamc 
than in the former part of her life. 
• But such people should consider, that religion is 
no one particular virtue ; that it does not consist 
in the fewness of our vices^ or in any particular 
amendment of our lives, but in such a tkorongh 
change of heart, as makes piety and holiness the 
measure and rule of all our tempers. 

It is a miserable error to be cpntent with our* 
Klves, because we are less yain or .covetous, more 
fiober and decent m our behaviour than we used to 
be ; yet tbis is the state of many people who think 
they have sufficiently reformed thueir lives, because 
they, are in some degree, different from what they 
iwere. They think it enough to be changed from 
.what they were, without considering how tkorough 
a change religion requires. 

But let sucn people remember, that they w^ 
fOAs mca»^r€ -thansdvu by ihamelves ar$ not u 

$ 
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Let them remember, that they are not disciples of 
Christ, till they have, like him, offered their zvhol^ 
body and 5om/ as a reasonable and lively sacrifice 
unto God ; that they are not members of Christ'^ 
mystical body, till they are united unto him by d 
new spirit ; thdii they have not entered into the 
Kingdom of God, till they have entered with an 
infant simplicity of heart, till they are so born again 
as not to commit sin, so full of an heavenly spirit as 
to have (/cercomt the world* 

Nothing less than this great change of heart and 
mind can give any one any assurance, that he is 
truly turned to God. There is but this one term of 
salvation, he that , is in Christ is a new creaturem 
How insignificant all other attainments are, is suffi- 
ciently shown in the following words : Many will 
^ay to me in that day^ Lord^ Lord^ have roe not pro- 
phesied in thy name f And in thy name have castumt 
devils ; And in thy name have done many wonderful 
works ? And then will I profess unto iif .x •• * oo 
ihem^ I never knew you. Depart from 
me^ ye that work iniqidly. 

So that there is no religion that will stand us in 
any stead, but that which is the conversion of the 
heart to God ; when all our tempers are tempers of 
Jiiety, springing from a soul that is bom agam of 
the Spirit^ that tends with one full bent to a perfec- 
lion and happiness in the enjoyment of God. 

Let us therefore look carefully to ourselves, and 
consider what manner of spirit we are of; let us not 
think our condition safe, because we are of this or 
that church or communion, or because we are strict 
observers of the external offices of religion, for 
these are marks that belong to more than belong 
to Christ. All are not his, that prophesy^ or even 
work miracles in his name^ much ►less those, who 
with worldly minds and corrupt hearts are only 
l)aptized in his name. 
If religion has raised us into a new woild, w it 
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' kas filled us with new ends of life, if it has taken 
-possession of our hearts, and altered the whole turn 
of our minds, if it has changed all our ideas of 
things, given us a nfew set of hopes and fears, and 
taught us to live 'by the realit^s of an invisible 
world, then may we humbly hope, that we are true 
*foHowei«;of th^'holy Jesus, ancl such as may rejoice 
in^the day 'of Christy tfuit toe have nciilier run in vant:. 
nor laboured in vaitu 



CHAP. III. 

ChrisHaniiy reqtiireih a ReniiruAation of ilie World? 
arid all worldly Tempers* 

THE Christian i^ligion being to raise a new, 
ispiritual, and as yet invisible world, and to place 
man in a certain order amongst thrones, principali- 
ties, and spiritual beings, is at entire enmity with 
' this present corrupt state of flesh and blood. 

It ranks the present world along with the flesh 
and the devil, as an equal enemy to those glorious 
ends, and that perfection of human nature, which 
our redemption proposes. 

It pleased the wisdom of God to indulge the Jews 
in worldly hopes and fears. 

It was then said. Therefore shall ye keep all the 
commandn^nts^ which I command you this day^ that 
ye may he strongs and ^o in and possess the land^ xvhi- 
iher you go to possess it* 

The Gospel is quite of another nature, and is a call 
to a very different state, it lays its first foundation 
in the renunciation of the world, as a state of false 
goods and enjoyments, which feed the vanity and 
corruption of our nature, fill our hearts with foolish 
and wicked paSsions, and keep us separate frora 
God the only happiness of all spirits. 
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My kingdom^ saitb otat blessed SavMMr, isntt^ 
Ms vforld; by which we may Be assured tkst n& 
worldlings are of his kingdom* 

We have a farther representatioii of the contn- 
riety that there is betwirt this kingdom and the 
concerns of this worid* A certmn- man^ saith our 
Lord, made a great st^r, and hadtignany^ and tent 
his servant at »tifp€r*iime to say to Aitm that ttert 
biddm^ c(mie^ for all things are wm ready ; and they 
all^ xoith one consent^ began to make excuse. TKe 
first said^ I have bopight a piece ofgroundj and I musi 
mcds go and see it : another said^ I have bovght five 
ijfjke ofoxeUj and I go to prove Aem, / pray thee have 
im excused ; another < oto^ / haioe married a wife^ and 
ther^ore I cannot come. 

We find that the master of the house was angry, 
and said, JVone of those men which were f i . ^ 

hidden shall tasU ofnw supper. ^^® *^^- *®' 

Our Saviour, a little afterwards^ applies it all iri 
this manner, Whosoever he be of you mat forsoketh 
not all that he ha(h^ he cannot be my disciple. We are 
told, that when the chief priests and pharisees heard 
our Saviour'^s parshUs. they perceived n*„^ ^^: . - 
that he spake ^thenu "*"* **• '*^' 

If Christians, hearing the above-recited parabTe,, 
are not pricked in their hearts, and do not feel that 
our Saviour speaks of them, it must be owned that 
ihey are more hardened than Jews, and more insin-^ 
cere than pharisees. 

This parable teaches us, that not only the vices, 
the wickedness and vanity of this world, but even 
its most lawful and allowed concerns, render men 
unable to enter, and unworthy to be received into 
the true state of Christianity. 

That he who is busied in an honest and lawful 
calling, may, on that account, be as well rejected 
by GcMd, as he who is vainly employed in foolish 
and idle pursuits. 

That it is no more pardonabk to be less affected 
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to the things of religion, for the sake of any worldly 
business, tnan for the indulgence of our pride, or 
any other passion : it farther teacher us, that Chris- 
tianity is a calling that puts an end to all other cal- 
lings ; that we are no longer to consider it as our 
1>roper state or employment to take care of oxen, 
ook after an estate, or attend. the most plausible 
affairs of life ; but to reckon every condition equally 
trifling, and fit to be neglected, for the sake of the 
one thing needfuK 

Men of serious business and management gene- 
rally censure those who trifle away their time in 
idle and impertinent pleasures, as vain and foolish, 
and unwortny of the Christian profession. 

But they do not consider that the business of the 
world, where they think they show such a manly 
skill and address, is as vain as vanity itself; they do 
not consider that the cares of an employment, an 
attention to business, if it has got hold of the heart, 
renders men as vain and odious in the sight of God 
as any other gratificjjtion. . , 

For though they m^y call it an honest care, a 
creditable industry, or by any other plausible name; 
yet it is their particular gratification, and a wisdom 
that can no more recommend itself to the eyes of 
God than^ the wisdom of an epicure. 

For it shows as wrong a turn of mind, as false a 
judgment, and as great a contempt of the true 
goods, to neglect £iny degrees of piety for the sake 
of business, as for any af the most trifling pleasures 
of life. 

The wisdom of this world gives an importance, 
an air of -greatness to several ways of life, and ridi- 
cules others as vain and contemptible, which difler 
only in their kind of vanity ; but the wisdom from 
above condemns all labour as equally fruitless, but 
th^t which hboKrs after everlasting life. Let but 
religion detei-mine the point, and what c^n it sig- 
nify, whether a maii forgets God in Eis fajrro^ or a 
5* 
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shop, or at a gaming-table ? For the world is fatf 
as great and important in its pleasures, as in its 
cares ; there is no more wisdom in the one than in 
the other ; and the Christian that is governed by 
either, and made less affected to things of God hy 
them, is equally odious and contemptible in the 
sight of God. 

And though we distinguish betwixt cares and 
pleasures, yet if we would speak exactly, it is plea- 
sure alone that governs and moves us in every state 
of life. And the man who, in the business of the 
world, would be thought to pursue it, because of 
its use and importance, is as much governed by his 
temper and taste for pleasures as he who studies 
the gratification of his palate, or takes his delight 
in running foxes and hares out of breath* 

For there is no wisdom or reason in any thing 
but religion, nor is atiy way of life less vain th^i 
another, but as it is made serviceable to piety, and 
conspires with the designs of religion, to raise man* 
kind to a participation and enjoyment of the divine 
nature. 

Therefore does our Saviour equally call raea 
from the cares of employments, as from the plea- 
sures of their senses ; because they are equally 
^vrong turns of mind, equally nourish the corrupt 
tion OT our nature, and are equally nothing, when 
, compared with that high state of glwy, which, by 
his sufferings and death, he has merited for us* 

Perhaps Christians, who are not at all ashamed 
to be devoted to the cares and business of the world, 
cannot better perceive the Weakness tad folly of 
jtl^eir designs, than by comparing them with such 
states of life as they own to be vain and foolish, and 
contrary to the temper of religioti. 

Some people have no other care than how to give 
their palate some fresh pleasure, and enlarge the 
J^ppiness of tasting. I desire to know now wherein 
consists the sin or Baseness of this care f 
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' Others live to no other purpose than to breed . 
doga^ and atteod the sports of the field. 

Others think all their time dull and heavy which 
is not spent in the pleasures and diversions of tbc^ 
town. 

Men of sober business, who seem to act the grave 
part of life, generally condemn these ways of life. 

Now I desire to know upon what account they 
are to be condemned ? For produce but the true 
reason why any of these ways^ of life are vain and 
sinful, and the same reason will conclude with the 
same strength against every state of life, but that 
which is entirely devoted to God. 

Let the ambitious man but show the folly and 
irregularity of covetousness, and the same reasons 
will show the folly and irregularity of ambition. 

Let the man who is deep in worldly business but 
show the vanity and shame of a life that is devoted 
to pleasures, and the same reasons will as fully set 
forth the vanity and shame of worldly cares. So 
that whoever can condemn sensuality, ambition, or 
any way of life, upon the principles of reason and 
reUgion, csirries his own condemnation within his 
own breast, and is that very person which he despi- 
ses, unless bis life be entirely devoted to God. 

For worldly cares are no more holy or virtuous 
than worldly pleasures : they are as great a mistake 
in life, and when they equally divide or possess the 
heart, are equally vain and shameful as any sen- 
'9ual eratifications« 

It IS granted that some cares are made necessary 
by the necessities of nature ; and the same also may 
be observed of isome pleasures ; the pleasures of 
eating, drinking, and rest, are equally necessary ; 
but yet if reason and religion do not limit these 
-pleasures by the necessities of nature, we fall from 
national creatures into drones, sots, gluttons, and 
epicures. 
In like tm^npey our care after some workll'^ 
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things is necessary ; but if this care is not bounded 
by the just wants of nature : if it %vinc!ers into 
unnecessary pursuits, and fills the mind with false 
desires and cravings ; if it wants to add an imagi- 
nary splendour to the plain demands of nature, it is 
vain and irregular ; it is the care of the epicure, a 
longing for sauces and ragouts, and corrupts the 
soul like any other sensual indulgence. 

For this reason our Lord points his doctrines at 
the most common.and allowed employments of life^ 
to teach us that they may employ our minds as 
falsely, and distract us as far from our true good, 
as any trifles and vanity. 

He calls us from such cares, to convince us that 
even the necessities of life must be sought with a 
kind of indifference, that so our souls may be truly 
sensible of greater wants, and disposed to hunger 
and thirst after enjoyments that will make us happjr 
for ever. 

But how unlike are Christians to Christianity ! . 
It commands us to take no thought^ saying:^ what shall 
we eaf, or what shall we drink ? Yet Christians ar^ 
restless and laborious till they can eat in plate. 

It commands us to be indifferent about raiment ; 
but Christians are full of care and concern to be 
clothed in purple and fine linen ; it enjoins us to 
take no thought for the morrow, yet Christians 
think they have lived in vain, if they do not leave 
-estates at their death. Yet these are the disciples 
of that Lord, who saith, IVhosoeoer he he of you thcU 
forsakeih not all that he hath^ he cannot he my disci' 
pie. . 

It must not be said, that there is some defect ia 
these doctrines, oj* that they are not plainly enougk . 
tau5:ht in Scripture, because the lives and behavioiu^ 
of Christians is so contrary to them ; for if the 
spirit of the world, and the temper of Christians, 
might be alleged against the doctrines of Scrip- 
tiire, none of them would bav£ lasted to this day. 
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It is one of the ten commandments. Thou shalt 
not take the name o^ the Lord thy^ God in vain ; our 
Saviour has, in the most solemn manner, fcurl^id 
^wearing, yet where is more swearing than amongst 
Christians, and among such Christians as would 
think it hard to be reckoned a reproach to the 
Christian name ? 

The Scrk>ture says of Christians, that thej are 
bom of Goo, 4md have ootrcome thetoorld ; can ther 
be reck(»)ed of that number who have not so much 
as overcome this flagrant sin, and to which they 
have no temptation in nature ? 

WeU therefore may the doctrines of humility, 
heavenly-mindedness, and contempt of the world 
be duu*eg^dedr since they have all the corruptions 
of flesh and blood, all the innate and acquired 
lU'ide,' and vanity of our nature to conquer before 
tkey can be admiUed* 

To proceed. 

I know it is pretended by some, that these doc« 
.jl^irjesiif Aur ^avjiaar concerning^ /or^oimg a//, and 
tke nice, related only to his first followers, who 
<tould be his disciples upon no other terms,, and who 
were to suffer with him for the propagation of the 
Gospel. 

It is readily owned, that there are difTcrent statoB 
of the church, and that such diflbrent states may 
call Christians to some particular duties, not coni^ 
moo to every age. 

It is owned also, that this was the case of th^ 
first Christians ^ they differed from us in many 
respects* 

They were personally called to follow Christ \ 
they received particular commissions from hi» 
mouth 'j they were empowered to work miraclea, 
and called to a certain expectation of hatred and 
sufferings from almost all the world. 
' These are particulars in which the state oX the 
first chuirch differe4 from the present 
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JBut then it is carefully ta be observed, that thl^ 
difi'erence in the state 6f the church is a difference 
in the external state of the church<^rt!d not in the 
internal imcard state of Christians* It is a differ- 
ence that relates to the affairs and condition of the 
world, and not to the personal holiness and purity 
of Christians* 

The world may sometimes favour Christianity, 
at other times it may oppose it with persecution. : 
now this change of the world makes two different 
states of the church, but without making any diffet- 
,ence in the inward personal holiness of Christians, 
; which is to be always the same, whether the world 
smiles or frowns upon it. ' 

Whatever measure, therefore, of personal holi- 
ness, or inward perfection, was required of the first 
followers of Christ, is still in the same degree, and 
for the same reasons required of all Christians to, 
the end of the world. 

Humility, meekness, heavenly affection, devo- 
tion, charity, and a contempt of the world, are ill 
internal qualities of personal holiness ; they consti- 
tute that spirit and temper of religion which ik 
required for its own excellence, and is therefore of 
constant and eternal obligation. There is alwaya ^ 
the same fitness and reasonableness in them,^-the' 
'same perfection in practising them, and the- 
same rewards always due to them. 

We must, therefore, look carefully into the nature 
of the things, which we find were required of the 
first Christians ; if we find that they were called to 
sufferings from other people, this may perhaps not 
be our case ; but if we see they are called to suf- 
ferings from themselves, to voluntary self-denials^ 
and renouncing their own rights, we may judge 
amiss, if we think this was then* particular duty as 
the first disciples of ChHst. 

■ For it is undeniable that these instances of 
-^^king themselves sufferers from themseltes^ of 
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\X)liintary self-denial, and renunciation of all world- 
ly enjoyments, are as truly parts of personal holi- 
ness and devotion to God as any instances of 
charity^ humility, and love to God that can possi- 
bly be supposed. 

And it will be difficult to show why all Chris- 
tians are now obliged, in imitation of Christ, to be 
nnttkankd londy in hearty if they, like the first Chri.> 
tians, are not obliged to these instances of lowliness 
and meekness ; or if they are obliged still to imitate 
Christ, how can they be said to do it if they excuse 
themselves from these plain and required ways of 
showing it. 

If, therefore, Christians will show that they arc 
not obliged to those renunciations of the world 
which Christ required of his first followers, they 
must show that such renunciations, such voluntary 
self-denials, were not instances of personal holiness 
an^ devotion, did not enter into the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, or constitute that death to the world, that hew 
birth in Christ, which the Gospel requireth. But 
this is as absurd to. imagine, as to suppose that 
praying for our enemies is no part of charity. 

Let us, therefore, not deceive ourselves, the 
Gospel preaches the same doctrines to us that our 
Saviour taught his first disciples, and though it 
may not call us to the same external state of the 
church, yet it infallibly calls us to the same inward 
state of holiness and newness of life. 

It is out of qtiestioa that this renunciation of 
the world was then required, because of the excel- 
lency of such a temper, because of its suitableness 
to the. spirit of Christianity, because of its being, 
in some degree, like to the temper of Christ, because 
it was a temper that became such as were bom 
again of God, and were made heirs of eternal glory, 
because it was a right instance of their loving God 
^ih all their ftear/, and zpith all their soul^ and zcilh 
uU their strength^ and with all their mind^ because 
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it was a proper way of showing tfaeii^ disre^rd Id- 
the vanity of earthly comforts, and their resolutioD 
to attend only to the one thing needfuL 

If, theref(H:e, we are not obliged to be like ihtik 
in these respects, if we may be less holy and hea- 
venly in our tempers, if we need not act upon such 
high principles of devotion to God, and disregard 
of earthly goods as they did, we must preach a new 
Gospel of our own ; we must say that we need not 
be nude and lowly as the first Christians were, and 
that those high doctrines of charity, of blessing, 
and doing good to our worst enemies, were duties 
only for the first state of the church. 

For this is undeniable, that if any heights of 
. piety, any degrees of devotion to God, of heavenly 
affection, were necessary, for the first ChristiaiJg, 
which are not so now, that the same may be said 
df every other virtue and grace of the Christian 
Kfe. 

All our Saviour's divine Sermon upon the Mount 
may as well be confined to his first disciples as 
these doctrines, and it is as sound in divinity, as 
well founded in reason, to assert, that cwr Saviour 
had only regard to his first disciples, when he said. 
Ye cannot serve God and mantmon, as when he saith. 
Whosoever he he of you that forsakelk not all Aat be 
ba^^ he cannol he my disciple. 

For let any one think,- if he can find the least . 
shadow of a reason, why Christians should, at 
first, be called to higher degrees of teavenly auc- 
tion, devotion to Gpd, and disregard of the woridf 
than they arc now. 

It will be as easy to show that they were obliged 
to a stronger faith, a more lively hope, thap we are 
now. 

But if faith and hope are graces of too excellent 
A nature, too esst^nliaU to the Wfe and spirit of a 
Christian, to su&iit of any abatements in anjr age 
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«l tbe churchy I should think that heavenly^ affecr 
tiQii, devQtipn to God, and dying to the world, are 
tempers equally essential to the spirit of religiim, 
and too necessary to the perfection of the soul, %q 
be less required m one age than in another* 

Besides it is to be considered, that these tempers 
^e the natural and genuine effects of faith and 
}iope I so that if they are changed or abated, faith 
and hope must have so far suffered abatements, and 
failed in their most proper and e:$cellent effects. 

All men will readily grant that it would be very 
absurd to suppose, that more articles of faivt 
should have been necessary to be believed by ouy 
Saviour^s first followers tha^ by Christians of after 
ages. 

Let it then be considered why this would be 
absurd, and it will plainly appear that the same 
reason which makes it absurd to suppose that any 
thinj^ which was once necessary to be believed 
should ever lose that necessity, will equally show 
that it is Mllke absurd to 'suppose that any thing 
that was once necessary to be done should ever IDS' 
}awful to be left undone. 

For it is absurd to suppose that articles offaiih 
should not have always the same relation to salva- 
tion. And is it not equally absurd to suppose the 
same of 'any graces or virtues of the soul ? That 
the kingdom of heaven should, at such a time, be 
<>n.ly open to such degrees of piety, of heavenly 
affection, and dying to the W9rld, and at other time^ 
,make no demand of them. 

Again, I believe all men will readily grant, that 
whenever the church falls into such a state of per- 
secution as was in the beginning, that we are thei^ 
to' suffer for the.faith as the first Christians did, ^ 

Now I ask, Why we are to do as they did when 
,we fall into the like circumstances ? 

Is it because what they did was right and fit tp 
.be done f Jsit because their exa^ipte is safe and 
6 
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agreeable to the doctrines of Christ t Is it becausf^T 
we must value our lives at no higher rate than they 
valued theirs ? Is it because suffering for the faith 
is always that same excellent temper, and always 
entitled to the same reward ? 

If these are the reasons, as undoubtedly they are, 
why we must suffer as they did, if we fall into such 
a state of the church as they were in ; do not all 
the same reasons equally prove that we must use 
the world as they did, because we are in the same 
world that they were in ? 

For let us here put all the same questions in 
relation to their self-denials and renunciations of 
riches ; was not what they did in this respect right 
and fit to be done ? Is not their example safe and 
agreeable to the doctrines of Christ ? Are we to 
value our worldly goods more than they valued 
theirs ? Is not the renouncing earthly enjoyments 
for the sake of Christ, always that same excellent 
temper, and always entitled to the same reward ? 

Thus we see that every reason for suffering as 
the first disciples of Christ did, when we fall into 
the same state of persecution that they were in, is 
as strong and necessary a reason for our contemn- 
ing and forsaking the world as they did, becausfc 
we are still in the same world that they were in. 

If it can be shown that the world is chgoiged, 
that its enjoyments have not that contrariety to the 
spirit of Christianity that they had in the apostles* 
day, there may be some grounds for us Christians 
to take other methods than they did. But if the 
world is the same enemy it was at the first, if 
its wisdom is still foolishness, its friendship still 
enmity with God, we are as much obliged to treat 
this enemy as the first disciples of Christ did, as 
we are obliged to imitate their behaviour towards 
any other enemies and persecutors of the common 
Christianity. 

And it would be very absurd to suppose hat we 
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\tere to follow the doctrines of Christ in renounc,- 
ing the flesh and the devil, but might abate of their 
enmity in regard to the world, when it is by ouv 
tise of worldly goods that both the flesh and the 
devil gain almost all their power over us. 

Having said thus much to show that the Gospel 
|>elongs to us in all its doctrines of holiness and 
piety, I shall proceed to enquire what heavenly 
affection, wh5t renunciation of the world, and devo- 
tion to God, is required of Christians in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

. We find in the passage already quoted^ with 
several others to the like purpose, that our Saviour 
saith, as a common termj3f Christianity, that rofcor 
soever he be of you that forsaketh not all tliat he hatli^ 
he cannot he my disciple. 

St. Mark tells us. There came one running and 
kneeled to him^ and asked /wVn, good Master^ What 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? And 
Jesus said unto him^ TTwu knoioest the commandr 
ments, do riot commit adultery^ do qUq^^ ^ 17 
not kill^ do not steal^ do not bear P* • 

fcUse witness, defraud not, honour thy father and 
mother. 

And he anstf^ered and said unto him^ Master , all 
these have I observed from my youth. 

Then Jesus beholding him, loved him, and said 
unto him, One thing thou lackest,go thy way, and sell 
whatso^er thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven, and come take up tht, 
cross, and follow me^ 

And he was sad at that saying, and went away 
grieved, for he had great possessions. 
* In St, MaJtthew it is thus, If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, &c. 

Some have imagined, thstt from our Saviour's 
using the expression, If thou wilt be perfect, that 
this was only a condition of some high uncoramor 
perfection, which Christians, as such, were r 
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obliged to aspire after ; but the weakness of thi^ 
imagination will soon appear, if it be considered^ 
that the young man's question plainly showed what 
perfection it was that he aimed at ; he oaily asked 
what he shoidd do that he might inherit etertbei 
life ; and it was in answer to this question that our 
Saviour told him, that though he had kept thecoixh 
mandments, vet otie thing he lacked* ^ 

So that when our Saviour saitb, if thou wilt be 
perfect^ it is the same thing as when he said, if thou 
wilt not be lacking in one thing, that is, if thou 
wilt practice al) that duty which will make thee 
Inherit eternal life, thou mufet not only keep th# 
commandments but sell that ikou hast^ mAghe t& th^ 

f0OU 

It plainly, therefore appears, that what is hew 
commanded, is not in order to some exalted uncom- 
mon height of perfection, but as a wadiA^m of hi^ 
beitig a Christian, and securing an inheritance of 
eternal life. 

This same thing is farther proved from o«r 
Saviour's general remark upon it 5 H&n hardly shatt 

nthat have riches enter irUo the kingdom of God f . 
y which it appears, that it was the bare enters 
ifig into the state of Christianity, and not any 
extraordinary height of perfection, that was the 
matter in question^ 

This remark, and the other following one, where 
our Saviour saith, // is easier' for a ctwiti ta g^ 
-^hro^h the eye of a needle^ than for a rich numt^ 
enter the kingdom of God, undeniably show us thus 
much^ that what is here required of this young man 
is also required of all rich men in all ages of the 
church, in order to their being true members of the 
kingdom of God. 

For how could this be said of rich men^ that they 
can hardly, and with more difficulty, enter into the 
kingdom of God, if they were not obliged to the 
^ame that thi£ rich man Ava^ obliged to* 
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For if they may ^^PY ^^'^^^ estates, and yet enter 
mto the kingdom of God, the difficuhv is vanished, 
and they may enter with ease, though this young 
man was put upon much harder terms. 

If, therefore, we will but use common sense in 
understanding these words of our Saviour, we 
must allow that they relate to all rich men ; and 
that the same renunciation of all self-enjoyment is 
required of them, that was recjuired of this young 
man. 

His disciples plainly understood him in this 
sense, by their saying, Who then can he salved ? 
And it appears by our Saviour's answer, that he did 
not think they understood him amiss, for he seems 
to allow their remark upon the difficulty of the 
ihijxs^ and only answers, That with God all things 
are possible ; implying, that it was possible for th<^ 
grace of God to work this great change in th^ . 
hearts of men. 

Those who will still be fancying, for there is 
nothing but fanc^ to support it, that this commancj 
related only to this young man, ought to observe^ 
that this young man was very virtuous ; that he 
was so eager after eternal life, ajs to run to our 
Saviour, and put the question to him upon, his 
knees ; and that for these things our Saviour loved 
him. 

Now can it be imagined, that our Saviour would 
make salvation more difficult to one whp wjas thus 
disposed than, to others ? 

That he would impose particularly hard term.9 
upon one whose virtues nad alreiidy gained hi^ 
lave. 

And such hard terms as foar their difficulty mighi 
justly be compared to a ca^el go.in^ through thj? 
eye of a needle. WouJd h^ mak(^ him. lagging ir> 
one thingv which other men might la^ck in all ages, 
iRkhout any hinderance of their salvatloji ? Would 
te fteudlwi aw^y sprrpwful Q»,tb^,accoui3kt Qtm'^ 
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terms, as are no longer terms to the Christian 
world. 

As this cannot be supposed, we must allow 
what our Saviour required of that young man^ 
was not upon any particular account, or to show 
his authority of demanding what he pleased ; but 
that he required this of the young man for the sake 
of the excellency of the duty, because it was a tem- 
per necessary lor Christianity, and always to be 
required of all Christians, it being as. easy to con- 
ceive that our Saviour should allow of less restitu- 
tion and repentance in some sinners than in others', 
as that he should make nfore denial of the world, 
more affections for heaven, necessary to some than 
to others. 

I suppose it cannot be denied, that an obedience 
to this doctrine had shown an excellent temper, 
that it was one of the most noble virtues of the 
soul, that it was a right judgment of the vanity of 
earthly riches, that it was a right judgment of the 
value of heavenly treasures, that it was a proper 
instance of true devotion to God. 

But if this was a temper so absolutely, so excel- 
lently right, then I desire to know why it has not 
the same degree of excellency still ? 

Hath heaven on earth suffered any change since 
that time ? Is the worid become, naw. more worth 
our notice, or heavenly treasure of less value, than 
it was in our Saviour's time ? Have we had ano- 
ther Saviour since,, that has compounded things 
with' this world, and helped us to an easier way to 
the next? 

Farther^ it ought to be observed, that when pur 
Saviour commanded the young .man to sell ail and 
give to the poor ; he gives this reason for it, anA 
Ihou shah have treasure In heaven* 

This manifestly extend? the duty tq all rich men> 
since the reason that is given for it, either equally 
obliges all, or obliges none, unkss a treasure ia 
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heaven can be said to be a valuable consideration 
to some but not to others. 

The matter^ therefore, evidently comes to this ; 
either we must say, that our Saviour did not make 
a reasonable proposal to the young man, that what 
lie required of nim, was not sufficiently excel- 
lent in itself, and advantageous to him ; or we must 
allow that the same proposal is as reasonable for 
us to accept of now, as it was in the first ages of 
the church. 

We must observe too, that if all the reasons 
which pressed this duty upon the young man 
equally recommend it to us ; if we neglect it, we 
are equally unreasonable with him who went awajr 
sorrowful. 

Let those who are startled at this doctrine, and 
think it unnecessary now, deal faithfully with their 
own hiearts, and ask themselves, whether they 
should not have had the same dislike of it had they 
lived in our Saviour's days ? or whether they can 
find any one reason why they should have been so 
spiritual and heavenly theti, which is not a§ good 
and as strong a reason for their, being as spiritual 
and heavenly now. • 

Let them consider whether if an apostle was to 
rise from the dead, calling all rich men to this doc- 
trine, they would hot drive, their coaches from such 
B preacher rather than be paved at such a price, 
. To proceed : If this selling all, this renunciation 
. of worldly wealth, was not -required for the excel- 
lency of the duty, and its suitableness to the spirit 
of Christianity, it will be- hard to show a reason 
why such voluntary self-denial, such renunciation 
of one's own enjoyments, such persecutions of one's 
self, should be required aX a^ time when Christianity 
exposed its members to such uncommon hatred and 
persecution from other people. 

Our Saviour allowea his disciples when they 
should fall under persecution, to flee from one cif^ 
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to another ; though they were to be as harinless aii 
doves, yet he commanded them to be as wise as- 
serpents. 

If therefore the enjoyineiit of riches had been a 
thing tliat had suited with his religion, was not a~ 
ren4Anciation of all worldly wealth, a temper neces- 
sary, and never to be dispensed with ; one would 
suppose, that it would least of all have been imposed 
at a time when there were so many other unavoid- 
able burdens to be undergone* 

Since therefore this forsaking and renouncing all. 
by our own act and deed ; since this degree of self- 
denial and self-persecution was commanded at a 
time when all the world were enemies to Chris- 
tians ; since they were not then spared or indulged 
in any pleasurable ei\|oyments of their worldly 
wealth, but were to add this instance of sufFering to 
all the sufferings from their enemies ; we may be^ 
*ure that it was required because it was a necessary 
duty ;' because it was a proper behaviour of such as 
were bom o/Gody and made heirs of eternal glory. 

If this be tnie, then it must be owned, that it is 
3tiU the same necessary dtity, and is now as well 
that proper behaviour of those who are the sons of 
God, as ever it was. 

For Christianity is just that same spiritual 
heavenly state that it was then ; the dignity of 
Christians has suffered no alteration $ince that 
time, and a treasure in heaven, an eternal happiness^ 
a£« 6till the same great and ioiportant things. 



CHAP. IL 

A caniinuatitm of the same stdyect^ 
ANY one that is at all acquainted with Scrip- 
tm«, must observe, that the doctrine of th^ fip»e* 
^ping, chapter b, nat baxely Impd^d en xhsm 
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particular texts there condidered^ but that the saint 
spirit of renouncing the worlds is the most commoii 
and repeated subject of oar Saviour's heavenly in^ 
atructions. ^ 

A CBTi^n mem sM unto hxm^ Lorii^ I will foHmb 
ihuwhiikersoeper thou g^e$U And i^u^ :-. ^j- 
Jt8U» said unio Um, iht foxts hm% . g ' ^ 

h^itSi and the birds if ike air hefoe 
nests^ but the Son of Man haih not whert to Utykis 
head. 

AnoAer aUo said^ ImA^ I wUl follow ihee^ but let 
me first go bid them fareoM that are at home at mg 
house* 

AudJtsm said unto him^ no^ nmm^ hating put his 
hand to the ffht^and Mdng back^ is fit for the 
kimf^bmi^ofOod. 

These jpassages are all of a kind wkh nvhat our 
Savioursaidto the young man ; they directly teach 
that same renuHoiation of the world, as* the first 
and principal temper^ the very soul 9od essence of 
ChristianUy* 

This doctrine is pressed and urged upon us by 
various ways, by every art of teaching, that it 
might enter into the heart of every reader. > 

Th%' kinfdom of Ood, saith our Saviour, inlOm 
untoan^erdiant-man seeking gjoodhf -^ ».. .^ 
p0aris,.wbowhmh^ had found om ^^^ ^^"- ^^• 
pearl of great pricey went and sold M that he^hadi 
<md bofa^tit^ 

The doctrine of this parable needs no interpreta^ 
tian, i^ is plain and strongs and presses home the 
advice that our Saviour gave to the rich youngman; 

When it sfty«,that tlie kingdom of<3od is a peart 
of great price, I suppose it means, that a great deal 
is to be given* for it; and when it says, that the 
riverchant went and sold attthat he hadmnd bought 
it, 1 suppose this is to t^ch us^ that it cannot he 
lx>n2;ht at any less prioo^ 

The modern Jew4S v/ould. be upon much easier 
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terms than those who lived in our Saviour's days^ 
if we can now tell them that the kingdom of God 
is no longer like one pearl of great price^ and that 
they need not sell all that they have and buy it^ 
but may go on seeking pearls as they used , to do, 
and yet be good members of the kingdo;n of God. 

Nosy if we may not preach such a new Gospel as 
this to the present Jews^ I/lo not know how we can 
preach it to Christians. 

This parable does not suppose, that the merchant 
went to trading again, after he had sold all^ and 
]^nght.this pearl of great price. lie wai^ content 
with that, and did not want any other riches. 

If the kingdom of God is not riches sufficient 
for us, but we must add another greatness, and- 
another wealth to it, we fall under the condemna-? 
tion of this parable. ^ i 

To proceed : The peaceful, pleasurable enjoy. | 
ment of riches^ is a state of life every where con» 
demned by our. blessed Saviour. i 

Woe unto you thai are full, for ye j^^^^ ^j^ ^^^ | 
shall hunger ; root untoyou that laugh 
now J for ye shall weep and mourn* I 

If we can think, that for all this, the joys of I 
prosperity, and the gay pleasures of plenty, are the 
allowed enjoyments of Christians, we must havi^ 
done wondering at the blindness and hardness of I 
the Jems? hearts. 

Woe unto you that are rtch, for ye have received 
your consolation ! It is hot said,' woe unta you that 
are rich, for ye have enriched yourselves by enit 
arts and unlawful means, but it is the hare enjoxpf l 
menf, the consolation that is taken in ric]be»^ to I 
which this woe is threatened. \ , 

This same doctrine is pressed upon us by a re- , 
markable parable, so plain and lively, that pn^ 1 
would think that every Christian that has heard it, 
should be afraid of every thing that looked like I 
self-indulgence or expense in Wb qwq pleasures aiwi V I 
pride, 

I 
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TTiere was a certain rich man^ tchick teas clothed 
in purple and fine linen^ and fared sumptuously every 
-day^ 

Mnd thtre'was a certain poor beggar^ named La" 
xaras^ 'which was laid at his gate full of sores^ and 
desiring to he fed with the crumbs 7vhich fell from 
fhe rich man's table ; moreover the dogs came and 
licked hii sores. 

It came topass^ that the beggar died^ and was car- 
ried by the angels into Abraham's bosom* The rich 
man also died^ and teas buried^ and in- » , 
hell he lift up his eyes^ being in tor^ 
ments^ and seeth Abraham afar off^ and Lazarus in 
his bosom* 

This parable teaches neither more nor less than 
what our Saviour taught, when he commanded the 
young man to sell all that he had. For it is the 
bare pleasurable enjoyment, the living in the usuat 
delights of a great fortune, that the parable con- 
demneth. Here is no injustice, no villanies or ex- 
tortions laid to his charge, it is only a life of splen^ 
^or and indulgence, that leaves hhn in hell. 

This we are farther taught by Ahrdham'^s answer 
to him, Son^ remember that thou in thy life-time 
receivedst thy good things : this is alleged as the sole 
reason of his being in torments. 

It is to be observed that nothing is mentioned of 
Latarm but his lowlMid afflicted state, and then it 
is he is comforted^ and thou art tormented* 

Can any thing more plainly show us the impos- 
sibility of enjoying mammon while we live, and 
God when we die ? A rich man enjoying the plea- 
sures of riches, is for that reason founcl in torments ; 
a beggar, patiently bearing want, is for that reason 
made the care of angels, and t^onducted to Abraham's 
fcosom. 

Does not this manifestly teach us that same re- 
nunciation of worldly enjo;\inents, as if we had 
been expressly required to part with all that we 
have ? 
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For, if a life of splendor, and pleasure,* and sfeiv- 
«ual gratifications, is the portion of those who choose 
to enjoy it ; if it exposes us to so much woe an^ 
wrath hereafter, well might our blessed Saviour tell 
th^ rich man, that he lacked ane things that he was 
to sell all that he had, and give to the poor. 

U therefore this parable contains the doctrine 
that it first taught, if time has not worn away its 
meaning, it contains a doctrine that concerns all 
rich men, it speaks as home to them, and calls as 
loudly for a renunciation of all worldly indulgen- 
cies, as our Saviour did to the rich man. 

So that there is no advantage got by considering 
our Saviour's command as a particular charge, and 
given to a particular young man, since it appears 
by other express passages and parables, that the 
same is required of all other rich men, as they ex- 
pect any other consolation than what is to be found 
in riches. 

If we will here also appropriate this parable to 
ihis particular rich man, we shall judge as reason- 
ably, as if we should maintain, that the hell in 
which he was tormented, was made only for him, 
^nd is a state w^hich no one else has any occasioii 
to fear. 

We must therefore, unless we will set aside the 
Gospel, and think ourselves not concerned in its 
doctrines, take this as an ufideniable truth, that 
Christianity is still that some opposite state to the 
work! that it was in our Saviour's days, that he 
speaks to us the same language that he spoke to th« 
youn'g man in the Gospel, that if we will not hear 
his voice, but indulge ourselves in the proud, sen- 
sual delights of riches and grandeur, our fate u 
taught us in the rich man in torments, and to us 
belongs that dreadful threatening, Woe vnto you 
ihat are rich^for y&u have rec'med your ccn$olation* 

I know it ha^ been said by some, that all that wc 
are taught by the coaunand given to the young 
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man to sell all, is this, that whenever we cannot 
keep our possessions without violating some essen- 
tial duty of a Christian, that then, and not till then, 
need we think that we are called upon by Chi'ist 
to quit all and follow him. 

I have, in answer to this, already shown, that the 
thing required of this young man, was no particular 
duty, but that our Saviour pressed it upon all, and 
by a reason which made it equally conclusive for 
all people, namely, a treasure in heaven* 

1 have shown, that the same doctrine is taught in 
general, by comparing the kingdom of God to one 
|)earl of great price, which tae merchant could buy 
at no less price, than by selling all that he had ; by 
the parable of the rich man in torments, on the ac- 
count of his living in the state and pleasures of a 
fortune, and lastly, by a general woe that is threat- 
ened to all that are rich, as having received their 
consolation ; so that this seems a full answer to 
this interpretation. 

But I shall however consider it farther. 

Now if this be all that is taught us as Christians, 
by the case of the young man in the Gospel, that 
we are to part with our enjoyments and posses- 
sions, when we cannot keep them without rienoun- 
cing some great truth of our religion, and that till 
isucTi a time happens, we may peacefully and plear 
surably enjoy the delights of state and plenty. 
. If this be the case, I ask how a good Christian is 
•to be assured, that this is a safe and just interpreta- 
tion ? How shall he be satisfied, that there is no 
danger in following it ? 

It is plainly an interpretation of our own makings 
it is not the open expressed sense of the words ; it is 
an addition of something to them, for which we have 
fio authority from the passage itself. So that it may 
vrell be asked, bow we can be sure that such an 
iaterpretation may be safely complied with ? 

The text saith, Sell all that thou hast ^ this inter- 

r 
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pretation saith. Ye need not sell yet, nay, that yotr 
need not sell at all ; but that you may ^o on in the 
pleasurable enjoyment of your several estates, till 
such times as you cannot keep them without deny- 
ing the faith. 

So that the intei^etation seems to have nothing 
to do with the text, and only teaches a doctrine, 
that might as well be asserted without this text, as 
with it. 

I ask, therefore, for what reason we allow thi» 
passage to teach us no more than this 2 Is there 
any other part of Scripture that requires us to make 
this interpretation ? Does it better suit with the 
spirit and temper of the Christian religion ? Is it 
more agreeable to its heavenly designs, its contempt 
of the world, than to take them in their apparent 
sense ? 

If this were true, then the first followers of Christ, 
who observed this doctrine in its literal sense, and 
renounced all, acted less suitably to the spirit of 
Christianity, than those who now enjoy their 
estates. 

.This absurdity is enough to expose any pretended 
necessity of this interpretation ; which absurdity 
must be granted, if we say, that this new interpreta- 
tion is more suitable to the spirit of Christianity, 
than to kake the words ad still obliging in their fii^ 
sense. 

But to cut off all pretence of any necessity from 
any other part of Scripture, I have made it plainly 
appear, that the same doctrine is certainly/taught 
by many other express passages of Scripture. 

This interpretation therefore is as contrary to 
many other parts of Scripture, as to this text ; it is 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and is only 
brought in to soften the rigours of religion, that 
people may, with quiet consciences, enjoy the plea- 
sures of plenty, and those who want it, spend tlieir 
thne in the ways and means of acquiring it. 
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If therefore there be not an mtirt chat^t in the 
*Way to heaven ; if the once straight gate be not now 
a wide and open passage to all full, fat, and stately 
Christians ; if there is still any meaning in these 
ivords, Blessed are the poor in spirit^ for theirs is the 
icingdom of Grod ; the sober Christian may as well 
doubt of this allowance of enjoying the pleasures 
$md plenty of his estate, till persecution for the faith 
drives him out of it, as if he was told, that he need 
]it)t resist the devil, till such time as he tempted 
him to deny the faith, or give up some truth of his 
religion. 

When our Saviour gav€ this command to the 
young man, and afterwards observed upon his re- 
fusal, that it was easier for a camel to go through the 
Se of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
^ kingdom of God, the apostles took that com- 
mand to signify the common conditions of entering 
into Christianity, and immediately declared that 
the^ had left all and follaaedhim. 

And our Saviour answered them in such a manner, 
as showed, that the doctrine then delivered, related 
to all mankind in the same sense, and had nothing 
particular in it that related to one man, or one age 
of the chnrch more than another. 

Verilg I say unto yotc, there is no man that hath 
lefi his honse^ or brethren^ or sisters, m ir oo 
or father, t)r mother, or wife, or chiU ^^^^^ ^* -^^• 
drth, or lands, for my sake and the GospePs, hui he 
sKall have an hundredfold wxm in this present time, 
and in the world to come eternal life* 

Let it now be considered, that supposing it was 
barelyiawful to enjoy our estates ; and, as the world 
feays,1iive up to them •, is this a state of any merit ? 
Is there any reward annexed to it ? If it is not our 
sin, it is at best a losing our time, and as unreward- 
able as sleeping. 

But on the othel? side w6 are infallibly assured, 
that if we come up to the doctrine of t^ie text, if m 
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part with our worldly enjoyments and gratifications.- 
Ibr the sake of Christ, that in this life we shall 
receive an hundred-fold, and in the world to come 
eternal life. 

Now, if such persons as these are to be thus bles^- 
sed in this life, and also so rewarded in the next ; 
It is certain that ihev, who are not such persons, will 
not be so doubly blessed both in this life and that 
which is to come* 

But now what an interpretation must that be, 
which leads men from being an hundred times as 
liappy as they might be in this life, and from suck 
a height of reward In the next ? 

Is not this enough to show us, that the wisdon 
of this interpretation is not a wisdom from above, 
that it savoureth not the things that be of God ? 

For who can be so wise unto eternal life, who 
can make so much of his plenty, as by thus parting 
with it ? 

Who, that was governed by a wisdom from above 
would seek for an evasion, where the open sense is 
not only safe, but entitled to so vast a recompense, 
both now and hereafter ? 

It is to me no small argument, that our Saviour 
meant no such allowance, as this interpretation has 
found out ; because it is so contrary to the perfec- 
tion of the soul, and is so disadvantageous to those 
that follow it. 

Our blessed Saviour and his apostles, both in 
doctrine and practice, are on the side of renouncing 
the enjoyments of riches, and who is he that dare 
preach up a worldly peace and indulgence, without 
either text or precedent from Scripture, and such a 
peace as leads men from such high rewards, both 
in this life, and that which is to come ? 

When our Saviour told Peter of his sufferings, 
Peter took him and began to rebuke fei'm, saying^ Bt 
it far from thee^ Lord^ this shall not he nnto thee* 
But J&U9 turned^ and said to Ptter^ get thee behind 
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1^ Salan^ Hunt aft an offence nnto me, for thou savauf- 
est iM the things that be ofGod^ but those that be of 
men* 

But after all, this enjoyment of worldly riches 
which this interpretaticHi pleads for, cannot be 
ftbown tQ be barely lawful ; this, I say, cannot be 
shown, without showing at the same tinie, that this 
passage, It is easier for a camel to go through the 
4^ of a nieed/e, than for, a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God^ is so old as to be of no signife- 
cancy now ; for if the 'difficulty stili continues, the 
rich man must have as much to part with now as 
he had then* 

The same must be said of all those other pas- 
8a^e6 above-mentioned, concerning the kingdom 
l>emg compared to one great pearl, the case of the 
fich man in torments, and the general teot that is 
denounced against such as are rich, as having 
received their consolation ; all these, with a great 
variety of other texts, must have quite lost theit* 
first natural meaning, if this interpretation be 
admitted as barely lawful. 

So that it is an interpretation that tuns away 
from the plain open sense of the words, and Iea4i 
from those great rewards that belong to it ; it is an 
interpretation made without any necessity, not sup*- 
ported by any doctrine or practice of Scripture^ 
contrary to the practices 6i the first Christians, 
contrary to the heavenly q:)irit'Of our religion, and 
so contrary to various plain passages of Scripture^ 
that they must have lost then* true meaning if this 
feterpretation be admitted* 

Lastly, If all that can be coneluded from thi^ 
tommand of our Saviour is only this, that we are 
obliged to part with our estatesi when We caamot 
keep them, withont selling fhe truth ; if sell dU 
ihou hast, and ftive to the poor, and thou shalt ham 
Pteanire in h^aom only means,' when applied to usJ, 
im0 mojfeH keep find- enjfoy thy estate^ Ml sotm mckii 
7* 
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terms of keeping it are imposed upon thee ; this is ne 
higher a perfection, no greater degree of heavenly- 
mindedness, or disregard to the world, than a Jew 
or honest heathen would maintain. 

For who does not know that it is better to be 
just and faithful, than to be rich ; and that a man 
is rather to part with his estate than to keep it at 
the expense of his virtue and integrity ? this if*- 
only the virtue of choosing rather to be poor than 
a thief. 

But if ChrisUans can think that this is the highest 
renunciation of the world, the highest degree of 
heavenly affection to which they are called ; if they 
can think that this is all that is meant by their 
being crucified and dead to the world, by theiip 
being in Christ new creatures^ by their being bom 
ofGod^ and having overcome the loorldj they may be 
justly said to treat the Scriptures as the Jews 
treated our Saviour, when they said, fVe tpill noi 
have this man to reign over us* 

I have, I think, sufficiently shown that our 
Saviour required an entire renunciation of thcj 
world, a forsaking all its enjoyments, in order to be 
his true disciples ; and that the same is as certainly 
I'equired of us, as he is the same Christ, and we 
heirs of the same glory. 

It will now therefore^ I know, be asked, whether 
all Christians are obliged to sell their estates, and 
give to . the poor, in order to inherit eternal life ? 

The absurdity and ridiculousness of such a things 
and the disorder it must occasion in life, will be 
thought sufficient to expose and confute all the 
foregoing doctrine. 

As to the absurdity and ridiculousness of thi& 
doctrine m the eyes of worldly wisdom, that is far 
from being any objection against it ; since we are 
assured by God 'himself, that the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God, and that the spirit of 
Christianity, and the spirit of the world, are a^ 
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contrary to cme ianother as the kingdom of light, 
and the kingdom of darkness. 

What can be more contrary to worldly greatness 
and wisdom than the doctrine of the cross, a cruci- 
fied Saviour ? Which way could any one expose 
himself to more jest and ridicule than by being too^ 
meek and humble to resent an aflfront, and accept a 
challenge ? 

Not only rakes and libertines, but the grave, the 
religious part of the world, talk of the necessity of 
defending their honour, and reckon it a shame not 
to resent and fight when the affront is given. 

This makes the spirit of the world ; though it be 
as consistent with our religion to honour the memo- 
ry of Cain for killing his brother, as to make 
it a part of honour to give, or accept a challenge. 

Tnis may serve to show us, that we must disre* 
gard the maxims and wisdom of this world, and not 
form our judgment of Christian virtues with any 
regard to it ; since by it, patience and meekness 
0iay be reckoned shameful, and revenge aud mur- 
der as instances of honour. 

But I give now a direct answer to the foregoing 
question, and venture to affirm, upon the proofs I 
have already produced, that all Christians are really 
and effectually' obliged to do that which our Saviour 
sequired of the young man. 

Our Saviour bid him sell all that he had, and 

five to the poor, that he might have treasure in 
eaven ; that is, he required him to renounce the 
self-enjoyment of his estate, to live no longer in the 
gratification of his plenty, but offer it all to God in 
works of charity, and relief to others. 

Now the selling all, is only a circumstance of 
parting with the enjoyment of his riches from him- 
self, to all such objects and uses as are worthy of 
it in the sight of God. 

If our Saviour had told sinners that they must 
repent in sackcioth and ashes, I should have thoug' 
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that sackcloth ami ashes Was only mentioned as )t 
particular way of expressing a general duty, waA 
that thoueh the circumstance of sackcloth and 
ashes might be omitted, yet the thing intended, thfe 
degree of humiliation and sorrow, was always to b^ 
performed in the same de^ee. 

I take it to be the same in the case before us. It 
is not necessary that a man should sell all that he 
hath, because t&at was the expression used to th^ 
young man, but it is ne<;essary that he comply with 
the thing sicnified, and practise all that disregard 
of the world, and heavenly affection which is tber^ 
taught. 

He suflSciently seileth all who parteth with the 
self-enjoyment of it, and maketh it the support of 
those that want it. 

This seems to me to be the true and plain 
meaning of the passage. The w(M*ds, sell all, are 
only used as a form of speech, as a general way of 
expresMiig the parting with the enjoyment of an 
estate, as sackcloth and ashes were a general way 
of expressing repentance ; and not as laying any 
direct obligation of parting with an estate in that 
particulisur way, any more than sackcloth is always 
necessary to a true repentance. 

A person that was to give away his estate would 
surely comply with the doctrine of the text, whicll^ 
ihows, that it is the thin^ signified, and not the par^ 
ticular manner of doing it, tnat is required. 

Yet it is the keeping to this literal sense of ih€. 
words, as if the selling all was the particular things 
enioined, that has taught people to excuse them-- 
selves from the doctrine there delivered. 

For there was some pretence to think that s(^ 
particular an action as the selling all could only 
delate to him, to whom it was enjoined. 

But if men would consider that this selling all ift 
Mly a circumstance of the thing, as sackcloth is a 
^ivcoHistaAce of repentaace ^ and tlMtt the ihsng 
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required is heavenly affection and devotion to God, 
they would find themselves as much concerned in 
the doctrine there delivered, as in any other doc- 
trine of Scripture. 

When our Saviour related the good Samaritan^s 
charity, and said unto the man that talked with 
him, Go, and do than Hkeroise^ he is not exhorted to 
«tay for an opportunity of doing the same action, 
hut to do the same thing which was implied hy that 
action. 

Taking therefore the words in this plain sense^ 
as an exhortation to such a degree of heavenly 
affection, and disclaiming all self-enjoyment of 
riches, and not as to any particular action of sel- 
ling all, it must be affirmed that they equally con- 
cern all rich men to the end of the world, as that 
young man, to whom they were spoken. 

For as he was called to that temper of roind^ 
because it was a right temper for a Christian, a 
proper instance of his faith and hope, and devotion 
to God, and a right way of using the things of 
this world ; how can it be thought, that the same 
temper is not equally right and Christian in every 
rich man now ? Or how can it be thought that the 
rich men of this age, are not equally obliged to act 
conformably to the temper and spirit of religion 
now, as well as in the days of Christ ? 
• Are not humility and meekness to be practise4 m 
the same fulness that th6y were in our Saviour'fe 
time ? But if they are, it will be impossible to show^ 
why any other virtues should admit of any abate^ 
ihents. - 

Or can any one show a better instance of humil- 
ity and meekness, than in departing from the 
splendid enjoyments of his fortune, to make it the 
support and relief of poor and distressed people. 
It ought also to be considered, whether it is not 
impossible to show that meeknrss and humility 
which was then required, unless he practises theflp 
in these instances. 
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Let k also be considered, that this use of 
Worldly things is not only commanded, as suitable 
to the graces and virtues of the Christian life, but 
that the case of the rich man in torments, witk 
the other passages above mentioned, are so many 
express threatenings against our disobedience. 

So that it must be aflSrmed, that we arc as 
much obliged to labour after the same degrees ot 
feith, hope, heavenly affection, and disregard of 
the world, as after the same degrees of humility, 
eharity, and repetitance, that ever was required of 
any Christians. 

Let it be also considered, that the command of 
dellinff all, is only particular in the expression ; but 
rfiat the thingrequired is the general temper of Chris- 
tianity ; as is expressed by being dead to the world, 
having our conversatum in heaven, being horn rf 
God^ ahd having overcome the world ; these expres- 
sions have no proper meaning, if they do not imply 
all that heavenly affection, and disregard of richeB 
to which our Saviour exhorted the young man. 
. God forbid^ saith St. PcmI^ that I sho^d ghty^ 
Hive in the cross of our Lord Jesus pi • -- 
Christ, by xoh&m the world is crucified ^^*' ^** *^* 
^nto me, and I unto the world* 

Now 1 desire to know why any Christian should 
think it less dreadful not to be crudfiedand dead to 
the world, than St. Paul thought it ? Is not the 
temper and spirit which the apostle, shows herc^ 
as much to be aspired after, as in any other part of 
Scripture ? 

But can those who spend their estates in tbei- 
own indulgences, who live in the pomp and plea- 
sures of riches, can they without profaneness say 
that of themselves, which the apostle here saith at 
himself ? 

Or^, can they be said to have the Spirit of Christ, 
who are directed by a spirit so contrary to that of 
the apostle ? Yet the Scripture says expressly, that 
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^ anj/ man kaih net ihe Spirit cf Christ he is n&iu 
of his. 

Thus we see, that this renunciation of the world, 
which is thought too gi^at an extreme, to be taken 
from the command given to the young man in the 
Gospel, is the common temper of Christianity, and 
a doctrine the most universally taught of any other. 
It is indeed the very heart and soul of Christian 
piety, it is the natural soil, the proper stock from 
whence all the graces of a Christian naturally grow 
forth ; it is a disposition of all others the most 
necessary and most productive of virtue. And if 
we might now be more tarthly^ than in the days of 
Christ, we,must of necessity be proportionably wan- 
ting in all other vktues. For heavenly affection 
enters so far into the being of all Christian virtues, 
that an abatement in that, is like an alteration in 
the first wheel that gives motion to all the rest, 

I will now a littk appeal to the ioiagination. of 
the reader. 

Let it be supposed, that rich men are now 
enjoying their riches, and taking all the common 
usual delights of plenty ; that they are labouring 
for the meat that perisheth, projecting and con- 
triving scenes of pleasure, and spending their estates 
in proud expenses. 

After this supposition, let it be imagined that we 
saw the holy Jesus, who had not where to lay his 
head, with his twelve apostles, that had left all to 
follow him ; let us imagine that we heard him call 
all the world to take up the cross and follow him^ 
promising a treasure in heaven to such as would quit 
all for his sake, and rejecting all that would not 
comply with such terms ; aenouncing zooe^ and 
eternal death, to all that lived in fulness, pomp, and 
worldly delights : let it be imagined that we heard 
him commanding his disciples to take no thought, 
saying, what shall we eat, or what shall we drmk, 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed j and giving 
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this reason for it, because after all these thitigs do 
the Gentiles seek. 

Let it be imagined, that we saw the first Chris- 
tians taking up the cross, renouncing the worlds 
and counting all but dross, that they might gain 
Christ. 

I do n®t now appeal to the judgment or reason of 
the reader, I leave, it with his imagination^ that wild 
faculty, to determine whether it be possible for these 
two different sorts of men to.be true disciples of the 
same Lord. 

To proceed : ' 

Let us suppose that a rich man was to put up 
such a prayer as this to God 5 

" O Lord, I thy sinful creature, who am born 
"again to a lively hope of glory in Christ Jesus, 
•^ beff of thee, to grant me a thousand times more 
"riches than I need, that I may be able to gratify 
^ myself and family in the delights of eating and 
" drinking, state and grandeur ; grant, that as the 
" little span of life wears out, I may still abound 
" more and more in wealth, and that I may see and 
" perceive all the best and surest ways of growing 
^ richer than any of my neighbours ; this I humbly 
* and fervently beg in the name, &:c." 

Such a prayer as this should have had no place 
in this treatise, but that I have reason to hope, that, 
in proportion as it offends the ear, it will amend the 
heart. 

There is no one^ T believe, but would be ashamed 
to put up such a prayer as this to God, yet let 
it be well observed, that all are of the temper 
of this prayer, but those who have overcome the 
world. 

We need not go amongst villains, and people of 
scandalous characters, to find out those who aesire 
a thousand times more than they need ; who have 
an eagerness to be every day richer and richer ; who 
catch at all ways of gain that are not scandalous^ 
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fuid who hardly think any thmg enough, except it 
tjquals or exceeds the estate of tneir neighbours. 

I beg of such, that the^ would heartily condemn 
f he profane and unchristian spirit of the foregoing 
prayer, and that they would satisfy themselves, that 
nothing can.be more odious and contrary to reli* 
^on than such petitions. 

But then let them be assured also of this, that 
ihe same things which make an uncliristian prayer, 
make an unchristian li£e. 

For the reason why these things appear so odious 
in a prayer, is because they are so contrary to the 
spirit of religion. But is it not as bad to Uve and 
act contrary to the spirit of religion, as to pray 
contrary /to it ? 

At least, must not that manner of life be very 
l^lameaUe, very contrary to piety, which is sp 
shocking, when put into the form of a prayer ? 

But indeed, whatever we may think, as we Hvq^ 
so we really pray ; for as Christ saith, where our 
treasure iV, there will our heart be also ;,so as the 
manner of our life is, so is our heart also ; it is con- 
tinually praying what our life is actings though not 
in any express form of words. 

To pnrsue this argument a little ; Is this prayer 
too shocking? Dare we not approach God with 
such a spirit? How dare we then to think of ap- 
proaching him with such a life f 

Need we. any other conviction, that this manner 
-of life is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, than 
this, tlyit the praying according to it in Christ's 
name, comes near to olasphemy ? 

Docs not this also sufficiently convince us of the 
reasonableness of Christ's command, to forsake the 
fulness, the indulgence, and pride of estates ; since 
it is a state of life that our reason dare not ask God 
to give us ? 

Let it be considered how we should abominate a 
persofi whom we knew to use such a pra/er, and 1^ 
8 
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that teach us , how abominable a life that is like it 
must make us to appear in the eyes of God, and 
^vith this addition of folly joined to it, that we call 
the prayer profane^ but think the life that answers 
to it to be Christian. 

Perhaps there cannot be a better way of judging 
of what manner of spirit we are of, than to see 
whether the actions of our life are such as we may 
safely commend to God in our prayers. 

For it is undeniable, that if they are such as we 
dare not mention to God in our prayers, we ought 
in all reason to be as fearful of acting them in nis 
presence. 

We may indeed do several innocent things which, 
on account of their littleness, are unfit to be put into 
our devotions ; but if the chief and main actions of 
our life are not such, as we may justly beg the assis- 
tance of <Jod's Holy Spirit in the performance of 
them, we may be assured that such actions make 
our lives as unholy as such petitions would make 
Qur prayers. 

From all that has been above observed, I think it 
is sufficiently plain, that the present disciples of 
Jesus Christ arc to have no more to do with worldly 
enjoyments than those that he chose whilst he him- 
self was on earth ; and that he expects as much 
devotion to God, and heavenly affection from us, as 
from any that he conversed with, and speaks the 
same language, and gives the same commands to all 
rich men now that he gavje to the rich young man 
in the Gospel. 
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CHAP. V. 

A farther Continuation of the same Subject. 

' THE subject of the two preceding chapters is of 
such importance, that I cannot leave it without 
adding some farther considerations upon iu 

For, notwithstanding the Scriptures are so clear 
and express on the side of the doctrine there deliv- 
ered, yet I must expect to encounter the prejudices 
of men who are settled in other opinions. 

I know it will still be asked, where can be the im- 
piety of getting or enjoying an estate ? 

Whether it be not honourable, and matter of just 
praise, to provide an estate for one's family ? 

It will also be asked, what people of birth and 
fortune are to do with themselves if they are not to 
live suitably to their estates and qualities ? 

Any one that has taken the trouble to read this 
treatise, must have found, that the doctrine ^here 
taught is none of mine, and that therefore I have 
no occasion to support it against such questions as 
these. 

The same persons may as well ask, why the little 
span of life is made a state of trial and f)robation, 
in which men of all conditions are to work out their 
salvation with fear aind trembling ? 

But, however, to the first question let it be ah- 
«wered : 

Take no thought^ sayings What shall zoe eatj or 
what shall wc drink^ or wherewithal shall xoe be clo- 
thed ; for after all these things do the Gentiles 
^eek. 

Jf .to be careful and thoughtful about the neces- 
saries of life, be a care that is here forbidden, and 
that because it is such a care as only becomes hea- 
thens ; surely, to be careful and thoughtful how to 
raise aa estate, and enrich one's family, is a care 
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that is su£Sciently forbidden Christians. And he 
(hat can jet think it lawful and creditable to make 
U the care and desi^ of his life to get an estate, is 
too blind to be convinced by arguments. lEIe may^ 
with as much regard to Scripture, say, that it is 
lawful to swear falsely, though it forbtds him to 
speak falsely. 

Our Saviour saith, Labour not for the nuat thai 
perisheth^ hut for that meat rohich endur^ John vi S7 
eth unto everlasting life* He commands * 

us not to lay up for ourselves treasures on e^h ; 
he assures us that we cannot serve God and maoi^ 
4lDon. 

Now these places have no meaning, if it is still 
lawful for Christians to heap up treasures, to labour 
for great estates, and pursue designs of em-iching; 
their families. 

I know it is easy to evade the force of these 
^exts, and to make plausible harangues upon the 
ihnocency of labouring to be rich, and the consi$«- 
tency of serving God and mammon. 

I do not question but the rich young man in the 
Gospel, who had kept the commandments of God 
from his youth, could have made a very good apo- 
logy for himself, and have shown how reasonable 
aim innocent a thing it was for so good and so 
young a man to enjoy an estate. 

The rich man in torments could have alleged 
how much good he .did with his fortune, how many 
trades he encouraged by his purple and fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every, aay ; and how he 
coijiformed to the ends and advantages of society 
ky so spending his estate. 

But to return : The apostle saith, Having food 
and raimenty let us he therewith content ; that theg 
7oho zoill he rich fall into a temptation - rp. • g 
and a snare^ and into many foolish and 
hurtful IttstSj nhich dr&rcn men indestruciicn and per- 
dition. 



We may perhaps, by some acuteness of reason- 
"ftig, find out thai this doctrine still leaves us at 
0ur liberty, whether we will labour to be rich or 
not ; and if we do, we are as much enlightened as 

{he quakers, who find themselves at liberty from 
he ^se of the sacraments. 

We may pretend, that notwithstanding what the 
«tpostIe here says of a snare^ a temptation, and fool- 
ish lusts ; yet that we can pursue the ineans, and 
desire the happiness of riches, without any danger 
to our virtue. 

But if so, we are as prudent as those Christians 
who think they can secure their virtue without 
watching and prayer ; though our Saviour has said, 
WcUch anApray that ye enter not into temptation. 

He therefore, that neglects watching and prayer, 
though the appointed means of avoiding tempta- 
tion, may show that he lives as much according to 
Scripture as he that is careful and desirous of riches 
and wealth, though they are the declared occasions 
of *m, snares and destmction. 

If we will not be so humble and teachable, as to 
conform to the Scripture in the simplicity and plaih- 
pess of its doctrines, there will be no end of our 
errors ; but we shall be in as much darkness as 
where the light of Scripture never aj3peared. 

For if we could submit to its plain and repeated 
doctrines, it would never be asked, what people Of 
birth aad fortune are to do withthemselves, if they 
are not to live up to the splendor and plenty of 
their estates. 

' The rich man in the Gospel was a' ruler, a young 
man, and a eood man ; if, therefore, there are any 
amongst us that are neither young nor good, it can' 
hardly be thought that they have less to do to inhe- 
rit eternal.life than the young man in the Gospel. 

And as for those who, like, him, have kept th* 
commandments of God from their youth, I dare not 
telltbeni) that they are not under a necess^ity r'' 
8* 
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offering all their wealth to God, ami of makiag 
their estates, however acquired, not the support df 
any foolish vain indulgences, but the relief of their 
distressed brethren. 

Suppose great people,, by means of their wealth, 
could throw themselves into a deep sleep of plea- 
sant dreams, which would last till death awaked 
them ; would any one think it lawful for them te 
make such use of their riches. 

But if it was asked, why this is not as lawful as a 
life of high living, vain indulgences, and worldly 
pleasures, it could not be easily told. 

For such a life as this is no mcH^e like a state of 

Erobation than such a sleep is like it ; a.nd he that 
as done nothing but sleep and dream to the time of 
his death, may as well say, that he has been work- 
ing out his salvation with fear and irembtinv^ as be 
that has been living in such luxury^ splendor, and 
vain gratifications, as his estate could procure him. 
The Gospel has made no provision for dignity of 
birth, or difference in fortune ; but has appointed 
the same straight gale^ the common passage for all 
persons to enter into glory. 

The distinctions of civil life have their use, and 
are, in some degree, Accessary to society ; but if 
any one thinks he may be less devoted to God, les& 
afraid of the corruptions of pleasures, the vanities 
of pride, because he was born of one family rather 
than another, he is as much mistaken as he that 
fancies he has a privilege to steal, because he was 
born of a father that was poor. 

Why may not poor people give themselves up to 
discontent, to impatience, and repining ? Is it not 
because Christianity requires the same virtues in 
all states of life ? Is it not because the rewards of 
religion are sufficient to niake us thankful in every 
condition ? 

But who sees not that these same reasons eaually 
t^ondemn the gratifications, the sensual indu^euce* 
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of the rich, as the discontents and repinings of the 
poor ? 

So that a great man taking his swing in worldljf 
pleasures, in the various gratifications which his 
plenty can furnish, is as good a Christian,, as care* 
ful of his duty to God, as the poor man who resigni» 
himself up to discontent, and spends his time and 
spirits in restless complaints and repinings. ' 

And if th^ joys of religion, our hopesnn Christ, 
are sufficient tp make us rejoice in tribulation, and 
'be thankful to God in the hardships T)f poverty f 
surely the same hopes in Christ must be equally 
-sufficient to make us forbear the luxury and soft- 
ness, and all other pleasures of imaginary great- 
ness. 

If, therefore, the rich and great man can find out 
au^ourse of pleasures, that support no wrong turn of 
mind ; a luxury and indulgence, which do not gra- 
tify sedsuality ; delights, and entertainments, which 
indulge no vain and weak passions ; if they can find 
out such self-enjoyments of their riches as show 
that they love God with all their strength, and 
their neighbours as themselves ; if they can find out 
such instancejs of splendor and greatness, as gratify 
neither the lust of the fleshy the lust of the eyes^ nor 
the pride of life ; religion has no command against 
such enjoyments. 

But if this caiinot be done, let it be remembered 
that the rich have no more permission to live in 
sensual pleasures, and vain indulgences, than the 
poor have to spend their tiiiie in anxious complaints 
and unthankful repinings. 

Let it also be remembered, that if any distinc- 
tions o£ life make men forget, that sin is their only 
baseness, and holiness their only honour ; if any 
condition makes them less disposed to imitate the 
low, humble* estate of their suffering Master, or 
forget that they are to return to God by humilia- 
tion, repentance, and self-dei^al j instead of bein<* 
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any real adramtage, it is their c«rse, their anare^ 
and destruction. 

Had there been any other lawfbl way of employ* 
ing our wealth, than in the assistance of the poor, 
our Saviom* would not have confined the youne 
man in the Gospel to that ont way of employing aft 
that he had. 

Was there no sin in pampering ourselves witk 
6ur riches, our Saviour had not said, Woe unto yoit 
that are rich, for ye have received your consolcUion ! 
' Had a delight in the splendor and greatness of 
this life been an innocent delight for people of birth 
and fortune, he had never said, Blessed are th^ poor 
in spirit^ for theirs is the kingdom of heaven* 

Had worldly mirth, and the noisy joys of splen^^ 
dor and equipage, been any part of the happiness 
of Christians, he had never said, Blessed are theg 
^at ntoumyfor they shall be comforted* 

Thus does it appear, from almost every part ©f 
Scripture, that a renunciation of the world, and att 
worldly enjoyments, either of pleasure or pride,' 
is the necessary temper of all Christians of every 
atate and condition. 

I know, that to all this it will still be objected, 
that the different states»of life are things indifferent 
in themselves, and are made good or evil by the 
tempers of the persons that enjoy them. That a 
man is not necessarily vain ancl proud, because he 
lives in great show and figure, any more than ano* 
ther is necessarily faumbli and lowly in mind, be- 
cause he lives in a low estate. 

It is granted that men may be of a temper con^ 
trary to the state in which they livd ; but then this 
is only true of such as are in any state by force^ 
and contrary to their desires and endeavours. 

A man in a low estate may be very vain and 
proud, because he is in such a state by force, and 
IS restless and uneasy till he can raise hlmselfoot 
.•f it. If the ^ame cafi be said of any man that Uyjes 



it6 bQ the splendor and figcnre of life, that ht is in it 
by force, and is restless and uneasy till he can lay 
all aside, and live in an humble, lowly state^it may 
be granted, that such a man, thotigh in the height 
©f .ngure, may be as humble as anof^er in starving 
circumstances may be proud* 

But nothing can be more false than to toncludfe, 
that because a man may be in a lo^/ estate, without. 
Slaving lowliness of mind, which estate he is m by 
force 5 that, therefore, another may live in all the 
height of grandeur, the vanity of figure, which hb 
fortune will allow, without having any height or 
Ytttiity of mind, though the state of life be accord- 
ing to his mind, and such as he chooses befote affO» 
ther that has less of figure and show in it. 

Nothing can be more absurd than such a coft^ 
elusion ds this ; it is as if one should say, thkt 
because a man may be an epicure in his temper v 
though he is forced to Hve upon bread and watfer ; 
therefore another, who seeks after all sorts of dain- 
ties, and lives upon delicacies out of choice, may be. 
no epicure. 

Again, Who does not know that a man may gite 
all his goods to feed the poor, and yet want cha- 
rity ? But will any one therefore conclude, that 
another may keep all his goods to himself, aild yet 
have dharity ? 

Yet this is as well argued as to say, that because 
a man has nothing to spend he may yet be proud ; 
therefore, though another may lay out his estate in 
vain expenses, he may y^t have true humility of 
mind. 

For as the man in a low estate would be truly 
what his estate is, if he liked it, and had no desires 
that it should be otherwise than it is ; so for th^ 
same reason, if those who live in pleasure, in ishow 
and vain expenses, live in such a state out of choice ^ 
we must talk nonsense, if we do not say that their 
- minds are as vain as the vanity of their state. 

Again, The^se who talk of people's being hum^ 
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in a state, tliat has all the appearance of pride aod 
Tanity, do not enough consider the nature of virtue* 
Humility, and every other virtue, is never ia a 
complete state, so that a man can sjy^, that he has 
finisned his task in such or such a virtue. 

No virtues have any existence of this kind in 
human minds j they are rather continual struggles 
with contrary vices, than any finished habits o# 
«iind. 

A man is hmnble, not for what he has already 
done, but because it is his continual disposhion to 
oppose and reject every temptation to pride. Cha- 
rity is a continual struggle with the contrary qua- 
Kties of self-love and envy. 

And this is the state oi every virtue ; it is a pro- 
gressive temper of mind, and always equally la- 
bouring to preserve itself. 

Those therefore who suppose that people may be 
so finished in the virtue of humility, that they can 
be truly humble in the enjoyments of splendor and 
vanity, do not consider that humility is never fin- 
ished, and that it ceases to exist, when it ceases to 
oppose and reject €very appearance of pride. 

. This is the true state oi every virtue, a resisting 
and opposing all the temptations to the contrary 
vice. 

To suppose therefore a man so- truly humble, 
that he may live in all the appearances of pride and 
vanity, is as absurd, as. to suppose a man so in- 
wardly sober that he need refuse no strong liquors ; 
so inwardly charitable, that he need not avoid 
quarrels ; or so holy, that he need not resist 
temptations to sin.^ 

Lastly, The necessity of renouncing the world in 
whatever condition of life we are, besides what ap- 
pears from particular commands, may be proved 
from those great degi*ees of holiness, those diving 
tempers, which Christianity requires. 

iSlififitiaiii are t« l9V& God with all thir hearJg 
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^Ith all their soul^ with all their mind^ and Tcith all 
iheir strength^* and their neighbour as themselves. 

Now it is absolutely impossible in the nature of 
the thing, that we should practise either of these 
duties in any Christian sense, unless we are ^oborn 
of God, as to have overcome the xcorld. 

A man that has his head and his heart taken up 
with worldly concerns, can no more love God with 
all his soul, and with all his strength, than a man 
who will have his eyes upon the ground, can be 
looking towards heaven with all the strength of his 
sight. 

If therefore we are to love God with all aur 
heart, and with all our soul, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we be first persuaded, that we have no 
happiness but in him alone ; and that we are capa- 
ble of no other good, but what arises from our en- 
joyment of the divine nature. 

But we may be assured, that we never believe 
this truth, till we resign or renounce all preten- 
tions to any other happiness. For to desire the hap- 
piness of riches, at the same time that we know 
that all happiness is in God, is as impossible as to 
desire the happiness of sickness, when we are assur- 
ed that no bodily state is happy but that of heialth. 

It is therefore certain, in an absolute degree, that 
we are as much obliged to renounce the world with 
all our heart, and all our strength, as we are obliged 
to love God with all our heart, and all our strength. 

It. being as impossible to do one without the 
ether, as to exert all our strength two different ways 
at the same time. 

It is also, certain, in the same absolute degree, 
that we unavoidably love every thing in proportion 
as it appears to be our happiness; if it appears t« 
be half of our happiness, it will necessarily have 
half the strength of our love ; and if it appears t© 
be all of our happiness we shall naturally love it 
with all our strength. 



The Christian religiop therefore, which require* 
the whole strength of our nature to p spire after 
tjfod, lays thiis just foundation of our performing 
this duty, by commanding us to renounce the hap- 
piness of the world, knowing it impossible to have 
$wo happinesses, and but one love. 

And indeed what can be more ridiculous than to 
fancy that a man, who is labouring after schemes 
of felicity, that is taken up in the enjoyments of the 
world, is loving God with all his soul, and idl his 
strengih ? 

Is it not as absurd, as to suppose a man that is 
devoted to the sports of the field is at the same 
time contemplating mathematioal speculations with 
all the ardour of his mind ? 

Let any one but deal faithfully with himself, 
consult hw own experience, the inward feelings of 
his mind, and consider whether, whilst his soul is 
taken up with the .enjoyments of this life, he feefe 
that his soul is loving God with all its force and 
strength ; let any man say that he feels this strong 
tendency of his. soul towards God, whilst it tends 
towards earthly goods, and I ma^ venture to depart 
from all that I have said^ 

Nothing, therefore, can be mo^-e plain than this^, 
that if we are to fill our soul with a new love, we 
must empty it of all other affections, and this. by as* 
great a necessity as any in n^tture. 

The love of God, as I have said of every other, 
virtue, is never in any complete state, but is to pre- 
serve and improve itself by a continual opposition 
«ind resistance of other affections. 

It is as necessary therefore continually to re- 
ftounce^the world, and all its objects of our affec- 
tions, in (H:der to form the love of God in our hear^s^ 
^s it is necessary to renounce and resist all motives 
of self-love and envy, to beget the habit of charity* 

And a man may as well pretend that • little en* 
^e» are consieteat with true charity^ as that littld 
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^sires after the vanities of the world are consis- 
tent with an entire love of God with all our hearts. 
It ma^ be 3»id, that though this appears true in 
the reason of the thing, as considered in specula- 
tion ; yet that this is a love for angels, and not 
suited to the state of man. 

I answer, it is what God has required, and the 
^ame objection may be made against all other 
Christian virtues^ for they are all required in a per- 
fect degree* 

Secondly, If it is a degree of affection hardly 
attainable, this makes for the doctrine which I have 
delivered, and shows the absolute necessity of 
having no more eiyoyments in the w<]a*ld than such 
as necessity requires. 

For if it is so hard to raise the soul to this degree 
of love, surely it must be stupid to add to the diflS* 
•culty by foolish and contrary affections. 

Thirdly, If this is the proper love of angelB,J^hts 
proves that it is as proper for us, who are tajight by 
God to pfay, that his will may be done on earth as 
it is in heaveti. 

At least,, if this is the love of angels, it shdws us^ 
that we are to imitate it as far as our nature will 
allow, and to 3top at no degrees short of it, but 
such as we cannot possibly reach. 

But can he be said to bedoing his utmost to lovj^ 
like an angel, that is building schemes of f^ljcily 
on earth, and seeking satisfaction in its ima^^urj 
enjoyjpaents ? , ^ f^ 

As sure th^efore as this is the love of angels, as 
sure as we are called to an angeUcal state of life 
with God ; so surely are we obliged. to lay aside 
every hipderance, to part with every enjoyment' 
that may stop or retard the soul in its rise and af- 
fection towards God, 

We differ from angels, as we are in a state of 
probation, and loaded with flesh ; and though till 
die trial be over^ we must bear with ififirmiiieg €^ 
9 
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necessities, to which they are not subject; TetWe 
must no more choose follies^ or find out false de*« 
lights for ourselves, than if we were, like them, free 
from all infirmities. 

The love of enemies is said to be a love that 
Tjecomes the perfection of God ; but yet we see that 
we are so far from being excused from this man^r 
of love, because it is divine, and suits the nature of 
God, that we are, for that reason expressly called 
to it, that we may be children of our Father which ie 
in heaven* 

If therefore we are called to that spirit of love^ 
which becomes the perfection of God, surely the 
manner of angelic love is ftot too high for us to 
aspire after. 

All therefore that we are to learn from this mat- 
ter is this, that a renunciation of the world is neces^ 
sary, that this holy love cannot be attained,, unless 
we only uge the world so far as our needs and infir- 
mities require, and think of no happiness but what 
B ptepoLved for us at the right hand of God. 

if'ourtlfly, This entire love of God is as possible 
as the attainment of several other duties, which still 
are the rules of our behaviour, and such as we are 
obli|;ed to aspire after in the utmost perfection* 

The sincere love of our enemies is, perhaps, of 
all 9ther tempera the hardest to be acquired, and 
the motions of enry and ispight the most difiicliU to 
be entirely laid aside; yet, without this temper, we 
are unqualified to say the Lord's Prayer. We see 
examples of this love of , God in the first followers 
Qf our Saviour ; and though we cannot work mira- 
cles as they did, yet we may arrive at their per** 
sonal holiness, if we would but be so humble as 
to imitate their examples. 

Our Saviour told them the infallible way of 
arriving at piety, which was by renouncing the 
world, and taking up the cross, and following him^ 
(bdi they might have treasure in heavea. This wa» 
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Ae only way then, and k would still be as success- 
ful now, had we but the faith and humUky to put 
it in jM-aetice. 

But we are n(»r, it seema, become so wise and 
fkrwUnit^ we see so much farther into the nature of 
virtue and rice, than the simplicity of the first 
Christians, that we can take all the enjoyments of 
the world along with us in our road to heaven. 

They took Christ at his word, and parted with 
till ; but we take upon us to reason about the inno- 
cency of wealth and stately enjoyments, and to 
possess every thing, but the spirit of our religion. 

It is sometimes said in defence of the dulness of 
%\xr affections towards God, that affections are tem* 
pers which we cannot command^ and depend much 
upon constituticm ; so that persons, who are pos- 
sessed of a true fear of God, may yet by reafson of 
their constitution feel less v^hemency ol love, thaa 
others who are less piousty disposed* 

This IS partly true, and partly false. ^ 

It is true, that our affecdcMis are very much iI^ 
fluenced by our constitutions ; but then it is false, 
that this is any defence of our want of affection 
towards God. ' 

Two persons, that equally feel the want of some^ 
thin^ to quench their thirst, may show a different 
passion after water, by a difierence in their constitu- 
tions ; but still, thirst after water is the ruling desire 
in both of them. 

Two epicures^ by a difference in their €onstiti> 
tion, may differ in the manner of their eagerness* 
after dainties ; but still it is the love of daintier 
that is the governing love in both of them* 

It is the same thing in the case before us, two 

Eersons may equally look upon God as their sole 
appiness ; by reason of their different tempers, one 
may be capable of greater fervours of desire after 
him than the other, but still/ it is the ruling d^ 
ah-e of the other* 
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Therefore though good men may content th«tb^ 
selves, though they have not such flames of desire^ 
as they may see or hear of in other people ; yW 
there is no foundation forthis content, unless they 
know that they seek and desire no other happiness 
|han€Fod,and that their love, though not so fervent 
'as some others^, is still the ruling and governing 
affection of their soul. 

Notwithstanding the difference in constitution^ 
we see all people are affected with what they reckom 
their happiness : if therefore people sire not filll of a 
desire of God, it is because they are fuH of, or at least 
engaged with, another happiness ; ife is not any slow- 
ness of spirits, but a variety of enjoyments, thflrt 
have taken hold of their hearts, and rendered them 
insensible of that happiness that is to he fouad in^ 
eod. ' 

When any man has followed the counsels of our 
blessed Saviour, when he has renounced the world, 
rejected all the flattering appearances of worldly 
happiness, emptied himself of all idle affections, 
and practised all the means of fixing his heart upon 
God alone, he may be pardoheld if he still wants 
such warmth of affection as so great a good might 
•justly raise. 

But till all this be tlone, we as vainly appeal t» 
our constitutions, tempers, and infirmities of our 
state, ^s the unprofitable servant appealed to the 
hardness of his master, and therefore hid his talent 
in the earth. 

And as it is there said. Out of thine awn nwuih 
tmll I judge thee^ ihou wicked servant ; ikou knew^ 
that 1 7vas an austere mcm^ fee Wherefore then gixcist 
not thou my money into the bank ? &c. 

So we may justly fear that we shall be judged 
out of our own mouths ; for, if we know; the loving 
God with all our heart and soul, to be so difficult 
to the temper and infirmities of our nature, why 
therefore do we not remove -every hindtBrawe, re* 
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iwunce every vain affection, and with double dili- 
gence practise all the means of fcH*aiing this divine 
temper ? For this we may be assured of, that the 
seeking happiness in the enjoyments of wealth, is 
as contrary to the entire love of God, as wrapping 
up the talent in a nafkm is contrary to improv-^ 
ing it. 

He that has renouiiced the world, as having 
nothing in it that can render him happy, will find 
his heart at liberty to aspire to God in the highest 
degrees of love and desire ; he will then know what 
the Psalmist means by those expressions, My heart 
is athirstfor God ; zohen shall I appear before Ihepre^ 
sence of God ? 

And till we do thus renounce the world, we ar^ 
strangers to the temper and spirit of piety ; we do 
but ojct the part of religion, and are no more affected 
with those devotions which are put into our mouths, 
than an oc^or upon the stage is really angry him- 
self^ when he speaks an angry speech. 

Religion is only what it should be, when its hap» 
pmess has entered into our ^oul, and filled our 
hearts with its proper tempers, when it is the settled 
object of our minds, and governs and affects us, as 
worldly men are affected with that happiness which 
governs their actions. 

The ambitious man naturally rejoices at every 
thing that leads to his greatness, and as nalurally 
grieves at such accidents as oppose it^ 

Good Christians, that are so wise as tO| ahn only 
at one happiness, will as naturally be afifected in 
this manner, with that which' promotes op hinders 
their endeavours after It. 

For happiness, in whatever it is placed; eqiiially 
governs the heart of him that aspires after it. 

It is therefore as neceissary to renounce all' the 
Siatisfaction of riches and fortune, and place oup 
sole happiness in God, as it is necessary todove bim^ 
9* 
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iv^ith all our heart, and all our soul, with all Ota^ 
mind, and all our strength* 

Another duty, which also proves the necessity rf 
this doctrine, is the love of our neighbour : Tho^ 
shall love thy neighbour as thyself* 

Now he that thinks he can perform this dutv^ 
without taking our Saviour's advice of forsaking afi, 
and following him, is as much mistaken, as if hel 
imagines that he loves his neighbour as himself 
though he heaps up treasures for his own self-ea« 
joyments and self-gratifications. 

If a man would know what this love of his neigh*- 
bour implies, let him look impartially into his ow» 
' heart, and see what it is that he wishes to himself^ 
ancf then turn all those same wishes to his neigh- 
bour, and this will make him feel the just measure 
of his duty, better than any other description. 
< This will also teach hitn, that this true love of his 
neighbour is as inconsistent with the love of the 
world, as duelling is inconsistent with meekness and 
forgiveness of injuries. 

This love is a temper of mind that suits only suchr 
beings, as have one common undivided hdippmesSj 
where they cannot be rivals to one' another : now 
this is the state of Christians, who have as truly one 
common happiness, as they have one common God ;. 
but if we put ourselves out of this state, and prcgect 
for ourselves other felicities in the uncertain enjoy* 
ments of this life, we make ourselves as incapable 
of this neighbourly love, as wolves and bears that 
live upon prey. 

Now one common undivided happiness being the 
•ftly possible foundation fofr the practice of thifr 
great benevdenee, it is demonstrable, that if we 
seek any other happiness than this, if we do not 
renounce all other pretensions, we cannot keep 
clear of such tempers, as will show that we do npl 
love our neighbour as ourselves* 
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' This love, as has been said of the entire I we of 
God, is suited to the state of angels, it being not tor 
be imagined that they have more benevolence than 
this for one another; they can readily perform their 
duty, because they never vary from their one trut 
happiness ; and as this makes it easy to them, %9 
nothing can make it possible for us, but by imitating 
them, in placing our only happiness in the enjoy* 
ment of our true good. 

If our happiness depends upon men, our tempers 
will necessarily depend upon men, and we shall love 
and hate people in propcwtion as they help or hinder 
us in such happiness* 

This is absolutely necessary, and we can never 
act otherwise, till we are governed by a happiness 
where no men can make themselves our rivals, nor 
prevent our q-ttainment of it. 

When we are in this state, it will be no harder to , 
' love our neighbour as ourselves, than it is to wish 
them the enjoyment of the same light, or the same 
common air ; for these, being goods which may be 
enjoyed equally by all, are not the occasion of 
envy- 
But whilst we continue eager competitors for the 
imaginary enjoyments of this life, we lay a neces- 
sary foundation for such passions, as are all directly 
contrary to the fruits of love. 

I take it for granted, that when our Saviour de- 
livered this doctrine of love, he intended it should 
be a governing principle of our lives, it concerns 
us therefore, as we have any regard to our salvation, 
to look carefully to ourselves, and to put ourselves 
in such a state, as we toslJ be capable of perform- 
ing it. 

Now in this state we cannot be, till we are con- 
tent to make no more of this world, than a supply 
of our necessities, and to wait for one only happiness 
in the enjoyment of God. 

I da not appeal to niggards and worldlings, * 
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the proud and ambitious, let those who thmk them-' 
selves moderate in their worldly desires and enjoy- 
ments, let such deal faithfully with their own 
hearts, and see whether their prosecution of world- 
ly affairs permits them to love all Christiana as 
tnemselves. 

Their moderation may perhaps keep them from 
the bitter envyings and hatred to which ambitious 
worldlings are subject ; but still they have as cer- 
tainly, in their degree, and in proportion to their 
love of the world, their envyings and hatreds, ancL 
want of sincere love as other men. 

If any one's heart can bear him witness, that in' 
thought, word, and deed, he treats all men with that 
love which he bears to himself, it nuist be one whose 
heart fervently cries out, with the apostle, Godfor^ 
bid that I should glory ^ save in the cross of Jesus Christy 
hg which the world is crucified wUo me, and Junto the 
world. 

Any other glory than this, any other use of the 
world than being thus crucified to it, is inconsistent 
with this degree of brotherly love. 

For a farther proof of this truth, we need only 
look into the world, and see the spirit that appears 
amongst almost all Christians. * 

We need not go to wicked and loose people, let 
us go into any virtuous family whatever, we shall 
find that it has its particular /nencWli))« and hatreds^ 
its em^yir^s and evil speakings^ and all founded ia 
the interests and regards of the world. 

Now all this necessarily proceeds^ from hence ^ 
that all Christians are busy in attending to their 
worldly interests, intending only to keep clear o£ 
dishonest and scandalous practices, that is, they usei 
the world as far as honest Heathens^ or Jeics would 
do, and so consequently have such tempers as •/««»♦ 
^d Heathens have. '^ 

For it is not only cheating and unlawful ppactis 
ftes; but the. bare, desice. oi worldly thidgs, and the 



''placing happiness in them, that lays the foundation 
'of all these unchristian tempers, that begets particu- 
lar friendships and enmities, and divides Christians 
into more parties than there are families amongst 
them. 

Were there no dishonest pei^ons amongst us, yet 
if Christians give themselves up to the happiness 
and enjoyments of this wdrld, there would still be 
almost the same want of the loving our neighbour 
as ourselves. 

So that it is purely the engaging so far in the 
world as soiber Christians do, it is their fa^se satis- 
faction in so many things that they ought (o re- 
nounce, it is their being too much alive to the 
world, that makes all, even the devout and reli- 

S'ous, subiect to tempers so contrary to the love of 
eir neighbour* 

How comes it, that niost people find it so easy to 
love, forgive, and pray for all men at the hour of 
their death ? Is it not becaiuse the reason of enmity, 
envy, and dislike, then ceases? All woridly interests 
being then at an end, all worldly tempers die away 
with them. 

Let this therefore teach us, that it is absolutely 
necessary to die to the world, if we would live and 
love like Christians. 

' I have now done with this subject of renouncing 
the worldj and all worldly tempers* I hope 1 have 
been so plain and clear upon it, as is sufficient to 
convince any serious reader, fhat it Is a doctrine of 
-Jesus Christ, that it is the very foundation of his re- 
ligion, and so necessary, that without it we can 
•exercise no Christian temper in the manner that 
we ought. 

Some people have imagined that they only re* 
nounce the world, as it ought to be renounced, who 
retire to a cloister^ or a monastery : but this is as un- 
reasonable, as to make h necessary to lay aside ai? 
us% of cloilmiQ avoid the vajuty of Jre^^. 
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lar things, so there is a sober, reasonable use of tl^. 
w€»rld, to which it it lawful to conform as it is law- 
iul to eat and drink* 

They renounce the world as they ought^ irtio 
live in the midst of it without worldly tempers, 
who comply with their share in the ^ces m ht»r 
man life, without complying with the spfait du^ 
jeigneth in the world* 

As it is right to go thus far, so it is wrong as socn 
=ES we take one step farther.* 
* There is nothing right in eating and drinking^ 
V but a strict and religious temperance* It is the 
^me thing in other compliances with the state of 
this life 5 we may dress, we may buy and sell, we 
may labour, we may provide for oursehres and fam- 
ilies ; but as these things are only lawful for the 
«ame reasons that it is lawful to eat and drink, so 
vjfcre they to be governed by the same religions 
strictness, that is to govern our eating and drinking; 
aU variations from this rule is like gluttony aid 
intemperance, and fills our souls with such tem- 
pers, as are all contrary to the spirit of Christ aad 
his religion. 

The first step that our desires take beyond things 
of necessity, ranks us among worldlings, and raises 
in our minds all those tempera which disturb the 
minds of worldly men. 

You think yourself very reasonable and c'onfolw 
mable to Christianity, because you are moderate in, 
your desires ; you do not desire an immense estate, 
you desire only a little finery in dress, a little state 
in equipage, and only to have things genteel aboiH 
you. 

I answer, if this be your case, you are happy in 
this, that you have but little desires to conquer, 
but if these desires have as fast hold of you aa 
greater desires have of other people, you are in the 
same state of worldly-mindedness that they are, and 
«re no more dead to the world than they that, ace v 



3lmtkst of iu A fondness for thre« or four hundred 
pounds a year is the same slavery to the world, aa^ 
k fondness for three or four thousand ; and he that 
craves the happiness of little fineries, has no more 
renounced the world than he that wants the splen- 
dor of a large fortune* 

You hate the extravagance of dress, but if you 
cannot depart from your own little finery, you have 
as much to alter in your heart as they that like 
none but the finest of omaiiients. 

Consider therefore, that what you call moderate 
desires, are as great contrarieties to religion as those 
-which you reckon immoderate, because they hold 
the heart in the same state of false satisfactions, 
raise the same vain tempers, and do not suffer the 
' «oul to rest wholly upon God. 

When the spirit of religion is your spirit, when 
heavenly-mindedness is your temper, when your 
heart is set upon God, you will have no more taste 
for the vanity of one sort of life than another* 

Farther, imagine to yourself, that if this pretence 
in favour of moderate desires, and little fineries, 
had been made to our blessed Saviour when he was 
upon earth, preaching his doctrines of renouncing 
the ivorld, and denying ourselves* ' 

I dare say your own conscience tells you, that he 
Would have rebuked the author of such a pretence 
with as much indignation as he rebuked Pettr^ Get 
Hue behind wK, Satany for thou ntvourest not of the 
things that be of God. 

Now th^ spirit of Christianity is the same spirit 
tliat was in Christ, when he was upon the earth | 
and if we have reason to think such a pretence 
would have been severely condemned , by Christy 
we have the same reason to be sure, that it is aff 
severely condemnc<l by Christianity. 

Had our blessed Saviour, a little before he left the 
Vf^vldf^ givea estates to his apostles, with ^ permis* 
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sion for them to enjoy little fineries, and a mode- 
rate state in genteel show and equipage, he had 
undone all that he had said of the contempt of the 
world, and heavenly-mindedness, such a permis- 
sion had been a contradiction to the most repeated 
and common doctrines that he had taught. 

Had his apostles lived in such a state, how could 
thejr have gloried only in the cross of Christ, by 
which the world was crucified unto them, and they 
unto the world ? How could they have said. Love 
7U>t the worl4y nor the things in the worlds for all that 
is in the world^ the lust of the fleshy the lust of the eyes^ 
and the pride ofUfe^ is not of the Father^ hut is of the 
world 2 

Had they lived in a little estate. In a moderate - 
show of figure, equipage, and worldly delights, how 
. could they have said, that she that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth 2 

How could they have said, that thtxj who will be 
rich^fall into a temptation and a snare^ and into many 
foolish and hurtful Iv^ts^ which drown men in destrw> 
lion ? ' 

For it is not the desire of great riches, but it is 
the desire of riches, and a satisfaction in the plea- 
'iSure of them, that is the snare and the temptation ; 
and that fills men^s ininds with foolish ana hurtful 
lusts, that keeps them in the same state of worldly 
folly, as tliey are who^e desires are. greater. 

L.£^stly, Had the apostles lived in that manner, 
how could they have said, that whatsoever is bom of 
God^ overcometh the world f 

For certainly he who is happy in the pleasure 
and figure of a small estate, has no more overcome 
the world than he that is happy in the splendor 
■of one that is gi^eater. 

Thus therefore matters stpnd^with relation to our 
blessed Saviour and his apostles ; the doctrines they 
taught made it* impossible for them to take anjr 
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fOTt^ or seek sxiy pleasure, in the show^ and figure, 
^ad riches of this world. 

One would think that this one reflection was alJhe 
sufficient to «how us what contempt of the world, 
what heavenly affection, we are to aspire after. 

For how blind and weak must we be, if we can 
think that we may live in a spirit and temper which 
could not possibly be the spirit and temper of 
Christ and his apostles ? . 

Another pretence for worldly care, and labour 
after riches, is to provide for our families. 

You want to leave fortunes to your children, that 
they may have their share in the figure and shozv of 
the world. Now consider, do you do this upon 
the principles of religion, as the wisest and best 
thing you can do, either for yourself or your chil- 
dren ? 

Can you be said to have chosen the one thing need- 
ful for yourself, or the one thing needful for them, 
who make it youE chief care to put them in a state 
of life, that is a snare^ and a temptation^ and the most 
likely of all others, to fill their minds with foolish 
4ind hurtful lusts 2 

Is it your kindness towards thfem, that puts yofl 
upon this labour ? Consider therefore what this 
kindness ii^ founded upon, perhaps it is such a kind^ 
Yiess, as when tender mothers <:arrv their daughters 
. to all plays and halls ; such a kindness, as when in- 
tlulgent fathers support their sons in all the expense 
of their follies, such kind parents may more pro- 
perly be called the tempters and betrayers of then' 
children. 

You love your ehildren, and therefore you would 
leave them rich. Jt is said of our blessed Saviour, 
that he loved the young rich man that came unto 
him, and, as an instance of his love, he bid him sell 
lill th?it he had^ and give to the poor. What a con- 
trariety is here ? The love which dwellelh in you 
is as contrary to that love which dwelt in Christ, 
darkness is contrary to light. 
10 
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. We have our Saviour'g express command to .love 
one another as he hath loved us ; and can you think 
that you are following this love, when you are 
giving those things to your children, which he took 
away from his friends, and which he could not pos^ 
sibly have given them, without-t:dntradicting the 
greatest part of his doctrines ? 

But supposing that vou succeed in your inten- 
tions, and leave your children rich, What must you 
say to them when you are dying ? Will you then tell 
them, that you have the same opinion of the great- 
ness and value of riches that you ever had ; that you 
feel the pleasure of remembering how much thought 
and care you have taken to get them ? Will you 
tell them, that you have provided for their ease and 
softness, their pleasure and indulgence, and figure 
in the world ; and that they cannot do better than 
to eat and drink, and take their fill of such enjoy- 
ments as riches afford ? This would be dying like 
an atlieisU 

But, on the other hand, if you will die like a 
good Christian^ must you not endeavour to fill their 
minds with your dying thoughts ? Must you not 
tell them, that they will soon be in a state, when 
the world will signify no more to them than it does 
to you ; and that there is a deceitfulness, a vanity, 
a littleness, in the things of this life, which only 
dying men feel as they ought ? 

Will you not tell them, that all your own failings, 
irregularity of your life, your defects in devotion, 
the folly of your tempers, the strength of your pas- 
sions, and your failure in christian perfection, has 
been all owing to wrong opinions of the value of 
worldly things ; and that if you had always seen 
the world in the same light in which you see it now, 
your life had been devoted to God, and yon would 
have liyed in all those holy tempers and heavenly 
affections, in which you now desire to die ? 

Will you not tell them, that it is the enjoyment 
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of the world that corrupts the hearts and blinds 
the minds of all people, and that the only way to 
know what good there is in devotion^ what excel- 
Jence there is in piety, what wisdom in holiness^ 
what happiness in heavenly affection^ what vanity in 
this /i/e, and what greatness in eternity^ is to die to 
the world and all worldly tempers ? 

Will you not tell them, that riches spent upon 
ourselves, either in the pleasures of ease and tnrftt/- 
gence^ in the vanity otdress^ or the show of staie and 
equipage^ ore the bane and destruction of our souls, 
making us blindly content with dreams of happiness, 
till death awakes us into real misery ? 

From this therefore it appears, that your kind- 
ness for your children, is so far from being a good 
reason why you should so carefully labour to leave 
them rich, and in the enjoyment of the state and 
'shmo of the world, that if you die in a spirit of piety, 
if you love them as Christ loved his disciples, your 
kindness will oblige you to exhort them to renounce 
all self-enjoyment of riches, as contrSiry to those 
holy tempers, and that heavenly affection, which 

?pu now find to be the only good and happiness of 
uman nature. 



CHAP. VL 

Christianily calleth all Men to a JStaU of Self-deniab 
and Mortification* 

CHRISTIANITY is a doctrine of the cross, that 
teaches the restoration of mankind to the favour of 
God, by the death and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

This being the foundation of the Christian reli- 
gion, It shows us, that all persons, who will act con- 
formably to the nature and reason of Christianity, 
must make themselves sufferers for sin^ 
, For if there is a reasonableness between sin and 
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sufferine, every, Chrisfian acts against tbe reason or" 
things thai does not endeavour to pay ^bme part of 
that debt which is di^B to sin. 

Indeed it would be strange to suppose, that man^ 
kind were redeemed by the safferings of their Sa^ 
viour, to live in ease and softness themselves ; that 
suffering should be the necessary atonement for isin, 
and yet that sinners should be excused from suf^ 
/(rings* 

Such an highrpritst htcame us^ says tbe apostfe, wk» 
is holy^ harmless^ undefiled^ separate from sinners* 

Now if the holiness of Christ rendered his sacrifice 
acceptal^ to God, does not Ihi9 teach us that we 
must laMur to be hofyy in order to be accepted of 
God? 

But is there not the same rt^nwhf and the 9Baeat 
exanftple in the sufferii^ of Christ f If tftey made 
God more propitious to sin, must we not as well 
take (his way of sufiering, to make oorsrivesr fitter 
objects of divine pardon ? 

There is therefore the sane reason, m the nature 
of the thing, for us sinners to endeavour to conform 
ourselves to the si^erings^ as to labour after the 
holiness of Christ, since they both jointly eonspired' 
to recommend the great atonement for sin, and rnust 
jointly conspire to render ue proper objects of the 
benefits of it. 

Nor is the sinlesis state ^ Christ a better reason 
for us to avoid and flee from sin, than his suffering 
state is a reason for renouncing all softness and in* 
dulgence in pleasures. 

Had Christ wanted either hoHncsf; or suffering.^, 
his sacrifice hyad been wanting in an r ssenrial part. 
If therefore we think to be accepted of God by holi- 
ness, without suffering, we seem to contradict the 
nature of our religion^ as much, as if we thought U^ 
be accepted through suffering^ without holiness. 

It may perhaps be said, in the words or our 
lAturgy^ That Christj having bt^ his^ OTcn oUoiwsi of 
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himself onct offtftd^ madt a fuU^ perfect^ and suffir 
cient sacrifice^ oblatumy and satisfaction^ for the sins of 
the whole worlds Christians have no occasion to 
make any sufferings for sin. 

To this it may be answered, 

That the sacrifice of Christ is full and sufficient ; 
first, as it takes away the necessity of all the legal 
sacrifices : secondly, as it has no need to be repeat- 
ed again : and thirdly, as it fully reconciles God to 
accept of us upon the terms of the new covenant. 

Now there is no occasion to suffer for sin, in 
order to make the sacrifice of Christ more complete. 
or to add a further value to the atonement for sin ; 
but then it is to be considered, that if self-suffering 
for sin be a good and reasonable duty in itself, and 
proper for a sinner, that the fulness of Christ's 
sacrifice has no more taken away the necessity of 
it, than it has taken away the necessity of humility, 
or any other virtue. 

Christ is as well said to be our sancfijicafwn^ our 
holiness and rishteousness^ as our atonement for sin ; 
yet we should much mistake the Scripture, if we 
should think, that because he is our honness, there- 
fore we need not endeavour to be holy ourselves. 

Yet this is as good a conclusion, as to imagine, 
that we need not suffer for our sins ourselves, be- 
cause Christ's sufferings are a full atonement for sin. 

For they are no otherwise a sufficient attmement 
for sin, than as Christ is our sufficient holiness ; so that 
we may as well trust to his holiness, without labour- 
ing to be holy ourselves, as trust to his sufferings, 
without making ourselves also sufferers for sin. 

Let it now therefore be observed, that were there 
no particular precepts or doctrines, that expressly 
called us to a state of self-denial and self-suffering, 
the very nature of religion is an undeniable argu- 
ment, that the way of suffering is the right and cer- 
tain way for sinners to find God more propitious to 
their sinr 

10* 
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He that can doobt of t^ds,. must suppose, that 
God required a way of atoaement in Jesus Christ, 
that had nothing of atonement in it ; for if it had, it 
must be undeniable, that all, wha^ as far as theii?- 
natures will albw, conform themselves to, the simi- 
litude of Christ's sacrifice,, n^st make themselves, 
more acceptable to God. 

That Christ's sufierings have not made all others 
sufferings for sin needlese, is plain from hence ; that 
all Christians are still left subject to death ; for 
surely it niay with truth be affirmed,, that death is a 
suffering for siiu 

Nqw sii^ce ial} Christians s^e to. offer up theic- 
bodies at death, as /a $u/crijke or suffering for ain, 
this plainly teaches u&, t^t a state of selffdenial 
and suffering is the prQ()ei! state of this life : for 
surely it must be proper to make eveiry, part of our- 
life suitable to such, an end* 

Does God unmake us, and dash our very form 
into pieces, and can we think.that a life of pleasure 
and self-indulgence caa- become ua under such tu 
sentence ? 

What plainer proof can. we havje, that we are de*- 
voted sufferers for sin, than that we ar^ devoted to. 
death ? For death hath na place in a state of allowed, 
pleasure and enjoyment. When the suffering for- 
sin is over, there will be no more death ; but so long- 
as death lasts, so long are all beir^a that a^e subject: 
to death, in a state that requires humiliation and^ 
suffering ; and they rebel against God, if they dor 
not make their lives conformable to that mark of 
divine displeasure, which, death signifies. 

Thus as the mortality of our condition is a certain? 
proof that our life is in^ disorder^ and unacceptable tor 
God, so is it also a pr6o^ that we ought to refuse 
pleasures and satisfaction6,.which are tlie pleasures 
of a state of dis<»rder, and stay for joy ana delights 
till we are removed to such a state of perfectiosi, te» 
God will delight to continue to all eternity. 
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, # 

The aposde tells us, that fiesh and blood cmvmf; 
mterinto the kvngdomof€b>d ^rrmst'We not therefore 
be very unreasonaWev if we can ca«t about for 
mirth in sucfh a condition, or give up ourselves to- 
the vain pleasures and M^cri^nces of a flesh and 
blood, which are too corrupt, t^o unikoTy to enter 
iftto the kingdom of God I 

This may suffice to Show us- the excellency and; 
reasonableness of our Saviour's dvctrke*. 

He safd unto diem aH^ ifamf man wilt come ftfler 
*n»e, lei him deny himself^ Uthe up hh €ro99 daily^ andi 
folloro me,. 

For 7ohoso€ver mil sttoe ki^ life shall lose t>; and 
whosoever will lose fc» lifo for mg sahe^ thu same shM 
save it*> 

Here is a common condition^ proposed to all that 
would be- Christ's disciples, they are called to deny 
themselvesj, and take up their cross daily. To. show 
us that this belongs to all Christians, the apostle 
saith, He said unto them M; SuMark hath it thus,. 
And when he had called ^ peoph undohim^ zpt&i his: 
disciples also^ he said unio them- 

The church of Rome refuses to give the cup im , 
the holy sacrament to the laity; We reckon it a- 
very good argument against that custom, that our 
Saviour, when he delivered the cup^ said unto thera,.. 
DrffJct^e all ofikis^ 

Now if it be an argument that all CRristiane ar# 
to receive the cup, because in the institution of the • 
^crament it is said^ Drink ye alt q/" thi^^ is it not as 
good an argument that allChristiians are here called 
to deny themselves, and talie up their cross daily, 
because it is delivered in the same manner, He said 
unto them all ; and agaia, WTten he catfed the peoph' 
unto him^ witii his disciples «&a, he smid unto them ? 

To me this place seemr as general' a call to all 
Christians, as^ Drmk ye M 4ftki»j is a general con>-^ 
mand to all Christians. 

Let any one try t> «vadfr tbcroUigatioa of this 
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text, and he will find that he must use such ar^»> 
meats, as will equally aerve to get rid of any other 
part of holy Scripture. 

If this passage only called the first disciples of 
Christ to an external state of suiSerin^s and perse- 
cutions from oth^ people, it might with some pre- 
tence be supposed only to relate to people, when 
they are in such a state of persecution. 

but as it calls them to deny ihemeeives^ to take up 
their cross daily, it is plain, that it calls them to a 
suffering and self-denial which they were to inflict 
upon themselves. 

Now if thev are thus csdled to deny themselves^ 
and subject themselves to a voluntary cross, in or- 
der to be Christ's disciples, it will be hard to show 
that self-denials are not as lasting terms of Chris- 
tianity, as baptism and the Lord's supper. 

Water-baptism is necessary, because our Saviour 
has instituted it, and the reason for continuing it is 
the same as for observing it at first. But still it is 
but an external rite or sacrament, which, in its owii 
nature, hath nothing relating to holiness and purifi- 
cation of the soul, but has all its excellency from 
the institution of Christ. 

This cannot be said of these kinds of sufferings, 
for they have an internal and essential relation to 
holiness and purification in the present state of 
man. 

I say in the present siaU of man, because though 
these self-denials or mortifications are only proper 
to man whilst he is in this state of corruption, yet 
they are as true parts of holiness, and as essential 
virtues, as those which will last for ever. 

Charity to the poor is founded in the necessities 
and infirmities of this life, yet it is as real a degree 
of holiness, and as much to be performed for its 
own sake as that charity which will never have an 
end. 

It is the same in these self-denials, they only 
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tlel<»g^ to a state of sin, bat wliilst sucb a state conv 
tinues they are the indispeiisable duty of sinners^ 
and as nece^ary and acceptable to God as reliev* 
kig the poor- 

This mast be allowed, or we nwist deny that there 
was any real atonement for sin in the sufferings and 
dEeath of Christ ; for if there was any real atonement 
in the sufferings of Christ, if his sufferings rendered 
God propitious and reconciled to sinners, it is unde- 
niable, that all who suffer with the^same spirit thaif 
Christ suffered, mtrst in their degree recommenrf 
ibemKetves to the favour of God, on the same ac^ 
county and for the same reasotiSy that the suiiBringv 
of Christ procured peace and rct^onciliatioD. 

K Christ, the Lord of all,, and head of the church, 
is still making intercession (ak us at the ]*tght h^ni 
of God, does not this pladnly teach us^ that we can- 
not be accepted fey Gbd^ usrfess we Eve in a slate of 
atrpipliGation and prayer for ourselves ? 

And if he,, who lead do sJn of his own, was obli* 
ged to such sufferings, to make himself to be beard 
as a» advocate for sinners;, sui^ely simi^iw themsePves 
eaEBOl presume to sue for tteir own pardon, willK 
«iit potlii^ themselres m the like sliate of hnmMia^ 
tioB and s^ferkig. For siracr the atonement is 
made by suflferings, this as truly recommends swfr 
feringy tof sinners, as if it had been made by prayer, 
tinat^wouid haive shown the way of prayer to have 
beieifi the way of finding pardon. 

Self-denial, therefore^ and sufferings, are duties 
essential to the present state of sin, and recommend 
us to God, as holiness and purity recommend us, by 
their own nature, and intrinsic fitness, that is, they 
are good, as prayer, humility, and charity ar^ 
good. 

When we shall be remored to a state that is free 
from sin, self-denial and mortification will then be 
no part of our duty,^ but so long as this stnle of sin 
-Ja§ts, s© long docsi the necessity and reason of self 
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denial and mortification last ; they are as necessary 
as prayers and devotion, and are as truly essential 
parts of holiness, as charity and humility. 

For repentance and sorrow for sin is as necessary 
to a being in a state of sin, as necessary on its own 
account, and from the nature of the thing, as the 
love of God is necessary for a being that receives 
all his happiness from God. 

For to express our indignation, and inflict punish* 
Bient on that which displeases God, is as reasona* 
ble in itself, and as much an act of holiness as to 
k>ve and cherish that which God loves. So that all 
our self-denials, as punishments of sin, as expres- 
sions of sorrow for guilt, and as preventions of 
temptation, may be considered as so many instan- 
ces of our love of purity. 

While therefore we continue in a state of cor- 
ruption, it is as necessary that we continue in a 
state of repentance, self-denial, and sorrow, as it i$ 
necessary to continue our desires and endeavours 
after purity. 

If we can find a time when we have no sin to 
laixient, no occasion for the severities of repentance^ 
it may be granted, that that would be a tioie for 
the abstaining from self-denial, and voluntary suf* 
ferings. 

But if human life knows of no such season ; if 
we can never look at ourselves, but under the 
weight of sin, it is a demonstration, that indignation 
at ourselves, and a voluntary suffering for sin, is 
the necessary constant state of Christians. 

Indeed if it be allowed that repentance and sor- 
row for sin is necessary, and that it ought to be the 
constant habit of a Christian's mind, till this life be 
at an end, we need no stronger proof of the con» 
stant necessity of self-denial and mortification. 

For what reason can there be for sorrow and 
ffrief for sin, which is not the same reason for self- 
ttenial, and the daily cross ? Is not grief and sorron 
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folr sin a suffering and punishment for sin ? Or can 
we grieve and afflict ourselves for our sins, unless 
we express that grief by a hearty indignation and 
real self-denial ? 

If therefore we consider the reason and fitness of 
repentance, .we see the reason and fitness of self- 
denial and voluntary sufferings 5 and consequently 1 
we must acknowledge that these self-denials are ' 
not less necessary, nor less recommended to us, 
than repentance and sorrow for sin. 

For since they are of the same nature, and for 
the same end, and also essential to true repentance, 
it follows, that all Christians are obliged to be as 
constant in their self-denials and mortifications, a8 
they are to be constant in their repentance. 

Because such voluntary sufierings have the same 
essential relation to holiness, that charity and the 
love of God have. 

For though charity and the love of God will 
never cease, but this self-denial will have an end j 
yet is this self-denial, during this state of sin, as 
essential to the holiness of persons in^ such a state 
as any other virtue. 

. It being the same degree of inward purity, and 
as ri^ht a spirit and temper to mourn and afflict 
x>urselves for our sins, as to love that which God 
loves, or be thankful for his mercies. 

Now if a person was to give himself up to sorroro 
in a state oi happiness^ or to un thankfulness, though 
in the midst of mercies, he would act just as unrea- 
sonably, Just as contrary to the nature of things as 
he that gives himself up to pleasures and indulgen- 
ces in a state of corruption and sim . 

Let it therefore be carefully observed, that self- 
denial and mortification are only other words for 
repentance and sorrow, for sin, and he that can dis- 
tinguish them one from another, may distinguish 
grief from sorrow. 

He therefore, that can doubt whether Christian^ 
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are called to a daily practice of self-denial, seemfe 
to know as little of trae religion, as if he doubted 
whether they were called to a daily repentance ; fo« 
when we may live in a state contrary to repeii-' 
tance, then, and then only, may we live kk a state 
contrary to self-deniaL 

Let a Christian ever cease from self-denial, let 
him ever forl^ear the mortification of bis appetites, 
and at that time he ceases to consider himself as a 
sinner, and behaves himself as though he were then 
free from the guilt and danger of sin. 

But as he never is in this state of freedom, so if 
he acts as if he were so, he acts as falsely as if he 
took himself to be an angel. 

There is, therefore, as much reason^ that the daily 
€ross^ or self-denial^ should be imposed upon Chris- 
tians as a daily prayer or repentance, and there » 
the same impiety, the same false judgment in refu- 
sing a daily self-denial, as in refusing or ceasing 
from a daily devotion and sorrow for sin. 

For a man may as well imagine thai he prays, ch: 
gives thanks to God, when he only repeats the 
words of a prayer or thanksgiving, as that he re- 
pents for his sins, unless his repentance be a real 
punishment, a true state of mortification* 

We may nowv>bserve, that this docli*ine of self- 
suffcritig is founded upon the most important fun- 
damental articles of our religion. 

If we consider our redemption as ati atonement 
made by suffering, does not this show us the neces- * 
sity of seeking pardon by a fellowship in the suf- 
ferings of Christ ? 

Need we any other argument, that there is n© 
state so suitable to a sinner as that of suffering, 
when God has appointed sufferings as the atonc^ 
ment for sin ? 

- If we consider that we arc devoted tb death, and 
under a necessity of fhUing into dust, as a sacrifice 
for sin, does not tliis teach us the necessity of 
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leaking our life conformable to the intention of such 
a death ? 

For could thete be any necessity that we should 
die as a sacrifice for sin,if tv^e might lead a life of a 
tontrarj nature ? Or could we act more contrary 
to God, than by making that life a state of pleasure 
and indulgence, which he has laid under the 
curse of death ? Ought we to indulge a life, which 
God considers as too unholy to continue in being t 

Lastly, If we consider that repentance is the 
chief, the most constant and perpetual duty of a 
'Christian, that our holiness has hardly any other 
existence than what arises from a perpetual repen- 
tance, can it be doubted that mortification and self- 
denial are essential, perpetual parts of our duty ? 

For to suppose a repentance without the pain of 
mortification, and the punishment of self-denial, is 
;as absurd as to suppose a labour after holiness^ 
which takesnot one step towards it. 

For if repentance be not an exercise of mortifi- 
'Cation and self-denial, ilt is no more a state of repen- 
tance, than the lifting up our hands without our 
hearts is a state of prayer and devotion. 

Repentance is a hearty sorrow for sin ; sorrow is 
a pain or punishment, which we are obliged t# 
raise to as high a degree as we can, that we may 
be fitter objects of God^s pardon* 

So that self-denial and mortification is only ano* 
ther word for a real rtpentance. 

If Christians will still so far forget the nature 
and design of their religion, as to imagine that ouT 
Saviours call to a daily cro?s and self-denial, was 
<only a call to his first disciples to expect sufferings 
and deaf h from their enemies : they are governed 
by as little reason, as if they snould think, Repent 
,jfe^for the kingdom of heaven is at h<ind^ only obliged 
those to repentance, who first entered into the king^ 
,domofGod. 

II 
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For there is nothing in the nature of repentance 
that shows it to be a more constant duty, or more 
essential to the Christian life, than there is in thi« 
mortification and self-suffering. 

It is also very absurd to 8U]:^)Ose, that a com- 
mand to deny themselves, and take up their own 
eross daily^ should mean only the enduring and 
Expecting of sufferings from others. 

Let us now suppose the contrary, that Christians 
kre not called to this state of mortification^ or de* 
nial of their appetites* Let us suppose that Chris- 
tian churches are full of fine gay people, w^ho spend 
their days in all the pleasures and indulgences 
which the spirit of the world can invent. 

Can It in any sense be said of such, that they live 
in a state of repentance and sorrow for sin ? May 
ihey not, with as much regard to truth, be said to 
live in sackcloth and ashes ? Can their hearts feel 
any sorrow, or be mourning for the weight and 
joiisery of sin, who live only to the studied enjoy- 
onents of case and pleasure ? Can they be said to 
grieve at guilt, or oe afraid of sin, who pamper all 
their appetites, and seek all the enjoyments that 
lead to temptation ? Can they, who live in the 
gratifications of the flesh, and scenes of pleasure, be 
said to be working out their salvation with fear and 
tvpnblinf? May tney not as justly be said to be 
walking bare-foot to Jerusalem ? 

If therefore we will not destroy the whole state 
of religion, if we will but own it to be a state of 
trial and probation^ we must also allow, that self- 
denial and abstinence from pleasures are daily 
essential duties of it. 

> For a life of sorrow for sin, and mourning for the 
guilt of it, and a life of pleasure and indulgence, are 
inconsistent states, and as necessarily destroy one 
another, as motion puts an end to rest. 

Repentance will have no place in heaven because 
that will be a utate of perfection ; and for the same 
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reaeon it ought never to be laid aside on earth, be- 
cause there is no time whten we are not under the 
guih) aoid subject to the danger of sio* 

This do«B not suppose, that we are always to be 
tittering /of mj of confetsion from our mouths ; but 
it suppose!, that we are always to live with so much ^ 
watchfulness as becomes penitent sinners, and never 
do any thing, but what highly suits with a «to/e of 
r^entanct* 

So that whenever we can abate our self-denials, 
^without abating our sorrow for sin, when we can 
find pleasures that neither soften the mind, nor make 
it less fearful of temptation. ; then, and so far only, 
may we seek our ease. 

For repentance, whilst it is only a lip- work at 
(itated times, is nothing ; it has not' had its effect, till 
it has. entered into the state and habit of our lives, 
and rendered us as fearful of sin in every part of 
our lives, as when we are making our confessions. 

Now this state of penitence, which alone is suited 
to a state of corruption and infirmity, can. no more 
exist without constant daily self^enial, than we can 
daily govern our appetites, without daily looking 
after them. 

To proceed : Our Saviour saith, Blessed are Oiey 
that moum^for they shall be comforted. 

Now this is another direct call to self-denial, and 
abstinjence from pleasures, as must appear to every 
one that knrf«vs mourning to be diflferent from plea- 
sure and indulgence. 

The blessedness that is here ascribed to mourn- 
ing, must be understood in relation to mourning, as 
■ft is a state of life, and not as to any transient acts, 
or particular times of mourning. 

For no actions are valuable or rewardable, but as 
they arise from a state or temper of mind that is 
constant and habitual. 

If it had been said. Blessed are the charitable, it 
jnust have* meant, Blessed are they who live in t? 
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state and halbit of charity* For tKe same reason, are 
we to understand the blessedness, which is due to 
mouraing,^ to be ojaly due to a sta.te ^ixd life of 
mourning. 

Secondly, Blesstd are thejf that mowrn^ &how3 us, 
that this mourning concerns all men as such, with- 
• put any distinction of time, or persons ; so that its 
excellency and fitness must be founded upon some-^ 
thing that is common and constant to all times and 
all persons. For if there was any time when we 
might change this state of mourning, or were there 
any persons that might be excused from it, it could 
not be said in general. Blessed are thejf th$^ moumm. 

If therefore this mourning be a reasonable and 
excellent temper, that equafly leads all orders of 
men to blessedness, its reasonableness must be 
founded in the common state c^nd condition of man ; 
that is, if maurning be good for all men, it must be 
because the state and condition of all men, as such^ 
ivequires mourning. 

But if this mourninff be founded m the present 
state of man, as suitable to his condition in this life, 
it must be always the same excellent and proper 
temper, till death changes his state, and puts him in 
a condition that reouires another temper. 

Now what can tnia state of mourning be, but a 
^odly sorrow founded upon a true sense and feeling 
of the misery of our state, as it is a state oi fallen 
spirits^ living in sin and vanity, and separation from 
God? 

What can it be, but a ceasing to enjoy, and rejoice 
in, the false goods and enjoyments of this life, be- 
cause they delude and corrupt our hearts, increase 
our blindness, and sink us deeper in our distance 
from God 1 

What mourning can be blessed, but such as 
mourns at that which displeases God, which cout 
demns and rejects what the wisdom of God rojcct^, 
\Yhich loosQus us from the vanity of the wgrld^ ^^^ 
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sens the weight of our corruption, and quickens 
our motions and aspirings towards perfection ? * 

This is not a mournins that shows itself in occa- 
sionalfiis of sorrow, or aejcction of mind ; but it is 
a regular temper^ or rather a right judgment^ which 
refuses pleasures, that are not only the pleasures of 
a corrupted state, but such as also increase and 
strengthen our corruption. 

One constant property of a true mourning, is 
abstinence from pleasures ; and we generally reck- 
on a sorrow very near its end, when diversions and 
amusements begin to be relished. 

This mourning therefore to which this blessedness 
IS ascribed, must be a constant abstinence from 
vain joys ; it must preserve itself by rejecting and 
disrelishine all those worldly delights and satisfac- 
tions, whicn, if admitted, would put an end to its 
state of mournine. 

Now what is all this, but that state of self-denial 
and daily-Cross^ to which our Saviour called his 
disciples ? 

For we may imagine any thing, if we can imag- 
ine that a state of religious mourning is not a state 
of religious $elf-denia!. 

Unless therefore we will say, that the blessed- 
ness of mourning was also only preached to Christ's 
first fo -lowers ; we must allow, that all Christians 
are equally called to that daily cross and self-dlnial 
which was then required. 

It ought also here to be observed, that we arc 
called to these duties upon our hopes of happiness. 

For Blessed are they that mourn^ for they shall be 
comforted^ is the same thing as saying, miserable 
and cursed are they that do not mourn, for they 
shall not be comforted. Again, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king' 
dom of heaven. 

Nothing can csurry a greater denial and contrti- 

n* 
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diction to all the tempers and ways of the world 
than this doctrine ; it not only puts an end to all 
that we esteem wicked and immoderate desires of 
worldly satisfactions, but calls us from all worldly 
satisfactions, which any way fasten the soul to any 
false goods, and make it less ardent after true hap- 
piness. As the Christian religion regards only the- 
salvation of our souls, and restoring us to a life with 
God in heaven, it considers every thing as ill, that 
keeps us in a state of any false enjoyment, anJ 
nothing as good, but what loosens us from the 
world, and makes us less slaves to its vanities.- 
Blessed are the poor in spirit^ because it is a spirit 
of disengagement and disrelish of the world, that 
puts the soul in a state of liberty and fitness to 
relish and receive the offers of true happiness. 

The doctrine of this text is purely the doctrine 
of self-denial and daily cross, to which our Siaviour 
called his disciples. 

For let any one consider, how it is possible for a' 
man to be poor in spirit^ but by renouncing those- 
f njoyments, which are the proper delights of suck 
as are high and rich in spirit. Now a man is high 
' m spirit^ when bis own state and dignfty gfve him a; 
pleasure ; he is rich in spirit, who seeks an Jdelights- 
m the enjoyments and felicities which riches afford ;• 
he is therefore poor in spirit^ that mortifies all vain 
thoughts, rejects every self-pleasure, and avoids and- 
dislikes the empty satisfactions which riches aridi 
-, fortune give. 
/ Now this, which is undoubtedly the doctrine of 
this passage, is the very essence and soul of all self- 
denial and mortification, which is nothing else but 
a constant checking all our vain tempers, and a- 
denying ourselves such (enjoyments as naturally 
strengthen and support them. So that the blessed- 
ness of poverty of spirit^ is the blessedness of self- 
denial and mortification. 

For surely if we are called to a constant poverty 
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of spirit, we are called to a constant refusal of aU 
enjojrments, but such as^ poverty of spirit requires* 

For it is to be observed, that when it is sadd 
Blessed are (he poor in spirit j that the meaning is^ 
Blessed are they that are governed by this spirit^ 
for that is only a man's spirit and temper which 
Fules and directs his actions. 

An ambitious man is one that is governed by his^ 
spirit of ambition ; so a man is poor in spirit, wheii 
that is the spirit that governs his actions. 

As the rich in spirit are such as seek the felicity 
and gratifications of riches, so the poor in spirit is be 
that avoids and dislikes all such gratifications, and 
geeks such things as properly suit with such a mor- 
tified habit of mind* 

So that no one is to reckon himselfjpoor tn spirit^ 
till it makes him net only reject all instances of 
pride and self-enjoyment, but till he seeks and de- 
sires things that are as proper to a poverty of 
spirit,, as food is proper to hunger, or imter to* 
thirst* 

For as hunger is known by its being a desire of 
food^ and thirst by its desire_ of liquor^ so povertjr 
t)f spirit can only be known by its seeking; sucfc 
things as are true signs of it, as the seeking of water 
is a sign of thirst. 

For this is undeniable, that every spirit or temper 
must only be known by the nature of the things it 
covets* 

If we are high-minded, our care will be exercised 
about high things, and if we are lowly in heart, we 
shall as certainly not only condescend, but seek 
after things that are lowly. Let a man therefore^ 
who would deal faithfully with himself, consider 
not only whether he is prmid^ luxurious^ indulgeiii 
of himself, and devoted to the pleasures and satis- 
factions of this life, but let him consider whether 
he 15 poor in spirit^ whether the things that he seeks, 
the designs he has on foot, the happiness he aim*af 
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^ end the cmirsc of his life, bo such as is reallj dfrec*- 
ted by a true poverty of spirit. 

For he ought not to think that he is governed by 
this spirit, till he finds himself an enemy to every 
pleasure, every care, and every labour that is con- 
trary to it. When he hates, self-indulgence, as the 
epicure hates self-denial ; when he studies hnmility, 
as the ambitious man aims at ,greatnessj when he 
avoids the vanities of the world, as the sailor avoids 
rocks ; then may he reckon himself entitled to that 
blessedness which belongs to those who are |?oor in 
spirit* 

This is that self-denial, holy discipline, daily 
cross, to which all Christians are called ; that by 
thus losing their lives, that is, thus ceasing to live 
th:e life ©f this world, they may purchase to them- 
selves a life of endless happiness in another state* 

[ believe there are few Christians who do not 
acknowledge that Christianity is still in some de» 
. gree a doctrine of the cross^ and that the texts above 
cited have still some meaning with regard to all 
Christians ; but then they believe this in some such' 
loQse and general way, or live with so little regard 
to what they do believe of it, that they feel no con- 
demnation of themselves, whatever their lives are, 
from hearing these doctrines. 

But notwithstanding all this, it Is certain, that 
Christians are as much obliged to conform exactly 
to these doctrines of the cross, as to the observance 
of the ten commandments. For the ten command- 
ments were not more certainly laws to the Jews, 
than the doctrines of self-denial, and poverty of 
spirit, are laws to all Christians. 

Another plain and remarkable instance of self- 
denial, is to be seen in the following words : 

Ye have heard that it hath been said^ an eye for an 
^e, and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you^ that 
jfe resist not evil, bu^ whosoever will smite thee oh thjf 
right cheeky turn to him the other also. And if any 



man me thee at lato^ and take atoay thy eoat^ ht him 
have thy cloaiz also. And whosoe^oer shall ctnnpel thee 
U) go zeith him a mile^ go rmth him* iwdin* 

Our blessed Saviour^s first proposal was this, tf 
mny man will come after me, ht him dmy himself take 
up his cross daily^ and follow me* 

In the text before us, he instructs them in several 
instances, wherein this self-denial and daily cross 
consisted, which are now the common terms of sat 
ration to all Christians. 

We are to deny oarselves in not demanding a 
tooth for a tooth ; we are to take up our daily 
cross by turning our cheek to the smiter, and suf- 
fering such ill usage as we could prevent by resig* 
tance. 

We are to deny ourselves in not defending our- 
selves by suits at law, and must take up the cross 
of one injury after another, rather than appeal to 
the contention- of a trial. This'is sufficiently taught 
by our being required to expose ourselves to the 
. farther loss of our cloak, rather than have recourse? 
to law^ to secure our coat. 

The words which deliver tbis doctrine are so v^ry 
plain and express, that they need no illustration 5 
it is so plain also, that they equally belong to all - 
Christians of all ages. The manner of our Saviour's 
delivering himself upon these points, puts it out of 
all question, that they Hvere doctrines of the cross^ 
which were to be perpetual marks of his followers. 

Ye ftare heard that it hdth been said^ an eye for an 
ey«, &c. But I say unto youj that ye resist not evil^ 
fee. • 

It was not possible for our Saviour to express 
himself in a more authoritative manner, than ha 
his her ? done ; or to show us more plainly, that he 
was here acting as the great law giver of Christians, 
and delivering doctrine^ which should heperpettuiU 
fcrwi to all,hi« disciples, and such as should owiv 
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'Mantlj dUtingaish them from all the world. Nop 
is it possible Tor any one to evade the literal and 
«pen meaning of these doctrines, but in such a waj 
as must destroy the sense of any other part of 
J5cripture. 

If it could be shown, that we are not obliged by 
the plain and express doctrine of these passages, it 
might as well be shown, that the next doctrine^ 
But I say unto you Icrot your mtmies^ bless them thai 
curse you^ does not oblige us in the plain and literal 
ipeiise of the words* 

For both the passages are equally supported by 
ihe same authority of our Saviour, expressed in thp 
aame manner, / say unto you^ This aegree also of 
love which we are to show to our enemies, is as 
9Hich a doctrine of the cross^ as contrary to all our 
aatural tempers and worldly interests, as that of 
patience, meekness, and submission, to those who 
treat us injuriously. These virtues are also neces- 
sary to one another : we cannot thus love, and do 
good to our etiemy, unless we are thus patient un- 
der sufferings, and deny ourselves all instances of 
sga^r and uneasiness at them* 

It is pretended by some, that these passages only 
forbid our prosecution of spightful and malkiouB 
s\k\is at law. 

But such people might as well pretend that the 
the eighth commandment only forbids wanton and 
s^hiful stealing, but allows it when it is done so- 
berly and with no spightful intention. 

For the case which our Saviour put, is directly 
intended against such a pretence as this. 

Jt is the case of a man who has a suit commenced 
against him for his coat, he is not allowed to con- 
sider that it is. his (non coat, and that he enters no 
farther into the trial than to secure his coat ; he is 
not allowed to show this, degree of contention or 
ai|[er,at iiy usticc, or impatience under sufferings but 
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IS patiently to permit his coat to be taken from him, 
though that patience be th6 means of losing his 
cloak also. 

It is not therefore spightful prosecutions, but the 
' most seemingly reasonable selt-dcfence that is here 
forbidden. I urlh^, malice and revenge were not 
allowed to the Jews, yet we are here commanded 
to deny ourselves such methods of self-defence, and 
rules of justice, as were allowed to them. 

If Christians will still think that they may defend 
all their rights, and enter into all such contentions 
for them, as the laws of the land will support them 
in ; if they will think that they need bear no other 
injuries, but such as courts of law cannot redress, 
they are as much mistaken as if they imagine they 
need practise no other charity, or worship of God^ 
but such as human laws demand. 

For Christian meekness, self-denial, and patience 
under sufferings, are no more to be formed by the 
standard of human laws, than our devotion to God. 

In these things Jesus Christ is our only Inw-giver^ 
^nd his laws are to be complied with as the certain, 
terms bf our salvation. 

Notwithstanding therefore we maybe able, either 
ty personal power, or legal contention, to repel in- 
juries, return evil for evil, and demand a tooth for a 
tooth 5 yet as disciples of Christ, we are to turm 
our cheek to the smiter ; let him that would take 
our coat have our cloak also ; and be rather content 
to suffer many injuries than, by defending ourselves, 
raise om* passions, embitter our tempers, nnd de- 
stroy that charitv which we owe to our neighbour. 

Now this meekness and self-denial is highly suit- 
able to the spirit and temper of Christianity. 
- It is highly suitable to a relisjion that restores 
sinners to God by sufferings ; it is suited to such aa 
have forsaken all to follow Christ ; it is suited to 
such as aro to be dead and crucified to the world ; 
to such as are to be meek and lowly as Christ ; it is 
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^siiited to such as are commanded to love and do 
•all good to their most violent enemies, and who are 
to love their neighbours as themselves. 

And whatever pride, self-love, or human wisdom 
may suggest against this doctrine, may, with equal 
strength, be objected against all those other doc- 
trines, which are thus of a spirit like unto it. 

But let Christians consider, that it is of these doc- 
irines of the cross, that our Saviour saith, Whoever 
shall he ashamed ofme^ and of my word^ of him shall 
4he Son of wrtn be asham^d^ when he shall come in his 
own glory ^ and in his Father^Sj and of the holy angelsm 
Farther. 

This is my comm^andment^ saith Christ, that yt 
l&ve one another^ as I have loved ypu^ Now this as 
plainly forbids all strife and angry contentions with 
Others, as when we are commanded to part with 
our coat, rather than contend for it. For it is as 
impossible to love our adversary whilst we areeonr 
tending with him, as Christ loved us, as to follow 
Christ, and at the same time depart from 4iim. 

His love towards mankind (which is the examplfti 
for our love) knew of no enemies, nor refused any 
Sufferings, but was a continual labour for the salva- 
tion of all men. If, therefore, we treat any persons 
as our enemies^ or fly in the face of those who injure 
us, and are impatient under sufferings, we are fallen 
from that love which is to govern all our actions. 

Men may fancy what they please of the charity 
of their temperi, whilst they are resisting evil, and 
carrying on the contentions of law, as pthers may 
think they have their conversation in heaven^ whilst 
they are labouring after riches on earth ; but if thoy 
would consider, that Christian charity is to be like 
the charity of Christ, who died for his enemies, they 
would soon find, that it must be a charity of ano- 
ther kind, that allows them to contend with their 
demies. 

Every resistance or contention of any kind is a 
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quarrel, aftd necessarily begets some degrees of 
spiglit and ill-will ; and though they may often be 
carried on with some show of external iUcencyj yet 
the inrvard temper partakes of the contention, is 
tainted with some little and ill-natured resentments, 
.and destroys that divine spirit of love to which we 
are called. 

So that to talk of the charity of resisting, and 
contentious suits at law, is almost like talking of 
the charity of duels*. 

The only way, therefore, to preserve our Chris* 
tian spirit, and show ourselves more like Christ 
than those who injure ue, is to act as he did under 
injuries, and bear them with patience, for such rea* 
sons as rendered him patient. We are sure^ that 
whilst we follow him we follow the way^ the truths 
4ind the life ; but as soon as we resent, and form de* 
signs of conquering our oppressor, we partake of 
his spirit, and offend against meekness and charity, 
as he offended against justice. 

We must thei'efore bear with injuries and wrongs ; 
not because it ia dii&cult to redress them, but be- 
cause it is difiicuk, and next to impossible, to resist 
and contend with our adversaries, withoat forfeit- 
ing that humilitr^ meekness, and divine love, to 
Mrhich we are called* 

We must suiffer with patienee, because such pa- 
tience is an exercise of our self-denial, that renders 
us more like our Lord and Master. . 

This cannot be doubted of, since tve are told of 
our blessed Saviour, ITiat though he were a Son, yt% 
ieamed he obediervce by the things tthich he suffered* 

Now if this be true, is it not true in the same dc* 

|B;ree, that we are not only to bear sufferings with 

)>atience, but even receive them mth thankftilness, 

as proper means to teach us obedience to the laws 

'<^God? 

For if he, who was a Son, who was without 6ia« 
dttd so full of divine knowledge, yet received instruC'^ 
12 
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lion from sufferings, surely we, who are poor infirlfi 
creatures^ must want that insti*uction which is tob6 
jeamt from them. 

For to suppose that we can be obedient to God 
without suffcnngs, is to suppose, that we can do 
our duty without such helps as the Son of God had. 
Sufferings are therefore to be considered amongst 
the graces of God, which purify our souls, enlighten 
our minds with divine knowledge, and prepare us 
to perfect holiness in the fear of God. 

But how contrary to the spirit of Christ do we 
iact, if our sufferings provoke us into methods of 
retaliation ; and instead of teaching us obedience to 
God, lead us into a state of enmity towards our bre- 
thren? 

Farther; it became him, saith the apostle, /or 

whmn are all thinee. and by whom are tt i. :: « a 
,, .1 . • L • • A xleb. 11. 10« 

all things^ m bringing many sens unto 

glory^ to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 

through sufferings. 

We are here plainly taught, not only that Christ 
was made perfect through sufferings, but that it 
was fit he should be made perfect that way, as the 
only way that could bring many sons imto glory. 

£o that we see one end of Christ's sufferings, be- 
fore his being crowned with glory and honour, was 
(o teach us, that sufferings is the way to arrive at 
glory, and that those who desire to be sons of glory 
must first be made perfect through sufierings. 

We therefore forget the nature of our religion, 
we mistake the one great design of Christ's suffer- 
ings, we go out of the road to glory, if we' do not 
jMitiemly submit to sufferings, if we are not thankful 
that we suffer with Christ, that lue may reign with him. 

Men in vain pretend that they only defend them- 
Shelves against injustice. For these are the very 
hardships which Christ suffered, and which they 
are, if they would be guided by his Spirit, to suffer 
•with patience* 
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Bk* Pet«r, speaking to servants, saith, This i$ 
ihanh<northy^ if a man for conscience tottard God^ 
endure grief suffering wrtmgfuUtf. If when ye do 
vftltf and suffer far t/, ye take it patiently^ this is ae^ 
eqHable with Ood. For eom hereunto were ye called^ 
became Christ also suffered for us, leaving U4 an ex^ 
ample that ye should follow his steps* 

Here the apostle founds the autv of servants be* 
ing subject to masters that treat them injuriously, 
upon the common doctrine of Christianity, because 
to suffer wrongfully is thank worthy before God, 
and because Christ's example has called us to bear 
with patience those injurious and wrongful hard'^ 
ships. 

Let it-thereforc be carefully observed, that as sure 
as the apostle here speaks by the Spirit of God, so 
sure it is that our beliaviour is not thank worthy^ 
or acceptable with God, unless we endare wrong- 
ful sufferings with patience ; and that if we lay aside 
this meekness, we leave the example of Christj 
who only saves such as follow his steps. 

I have now gone through several instances of that 
mortification, self-denial, and suffering, to which 
the Christian world are called* 

If the doctrines of this chapter seem hard and 
grievous, they can only seem so to such as have 
wrong notions of human life. 

Too many people imagine this life to be somef> 
thing that is substantial in itself, and valuable for 
its own goods, and look upon religion as something 
that is added -to it, to make a worldly life more 
easy, regular, and happy ; and so embrace religion 
with no t)ther spirit, nor to any farther degree than 
as it complies with the ease, order, and happineas 
of that way of life in which they live. 

Our blessed Saviour has fblly confuted this opin- 
ion, by teaching us that there is but one thing need- 
fuh If therefore we are but .so far Christiahs, as 
la believe that what 9ur Saviour .has here tau^b 
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is Strictly true ; then all the pretiended grierances 
of self denial and suffering are all struck off at once^ 

For what though meekness, patience, and humi- 
lity, may often make us suflferers, yet if such suffer^ 
ings make us not only lose such things as are not 
needful for us, where is any ground for complaint ? 

But farther, such sufferings are not only without 
any real hurt, but thcv promote our happiness, and 
become matter of real and solid joy. 

Blessed are ye when men shall refvile yoti, ondper^ 
reciite yo% and shall sety all manner n^r . . - - 
of evil of you falsely for mv sake, rf- ^^^^"* ^* * *" 
joicc, and be ex£ceding gladyfor great h ycur rercard 
■in heaven* 

Christ does not endeavour to comfort us in this 
state, as if it was a hard or melancholy state, which- 
we must bear, because it is made easier with pa* 
tience, or because Crod has pleased to impose it 
upon us, but he looks at it in quite another view, not 
as needing comfort, but as having matter fit for c(m« 
gratulation. 

What Christians are they therefore, what stran<«^ 
gers to the Spirit of Christ, who reckon those thing? 
amongst the hardships of religion, which Christ re^ 
commends to us as reasons of rejoicing, and being 
exceeding glad t 

The whole matter therefore plainly comes to 
this ; if our sufferings, our injuries or hardships, be 
such as we undergo, because we dare not depart 
from that meekness, and patience, and charity, 
which Christ has taught, because we had rather 
love our enemies than be revenged on them, rather 
suffer like Christ, and be ftill of his Spirit, than 
avoid sufferings by a contrary temper, such suffer-* 
ipgs are our greatest gains. 

If, on the contrary, you know of any meekness 
and patience which is not after the example of 
Christ, any injuries or sufferings which yon can . 
resist, and yet show that yQu fqllow ^he example of 
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Christ's patience, and meekness, and charity, the 
doctrine of this chapter has no recommendation of 
such sufferings. 

You are only hca^e exhorted to bear such injuries 
and sufferings as make you more like Christ, such 
as are true instances of that meekness, patience, 
and charity, which were the principal tempers of 
his Spirit. 

Now be the hardships or self-denials what they 
will, if they make us more like to Christ, they have 
done more for us, than all the prosperity in the 
world can do, and he that defends^ himself at the 
expense of any temper, that was the temper of 
Christ, has done himself an injury, greater than thu 
worst and most powerful of his enemies can bring 
Upon him« 

And all this is founded upon this one reason, be- 
cause there is but one thing needful^ the salvation of 
our souls. It is this that changes the natures of all 
human thidgs^ and makes every thing jgood or evil 
only so far as it promotes or hinders this one end of 
life. The salvation of the world is the only happi- 
ness of the world, and he that has secured his share 
in that, has secured to himself all the joy and glad- 
ness that can befal human nature. 

A Christian, therefore, that is not content with 
salvation, that wants to add a worldly joy and plea- 
sure to the great things of religion, is more sense- 
less than the man, that should think he had hard 
usage to be saved from a shipwreck, unless he wgtj 
carried off upon a cedar plank. 
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CHAP. VIL * 

Some farlher Considerations upon the reasonableneer 
of SelfiieniaU 

BEFORE I proceed any farther in other instan- 
ces of self-denial, it may be proper to show in 
what the duty of self denial is founded, or whereirt 
the reasonableness and necessity of it consists. 

Every duty or virtue of the Christian life is 
founded in truth and reason, and is required be- 
cause of its fitness to be done, and not because God 
has power to command what he pleases. 
' If we are commanded to be meek and humble, it 
is because meekness and humility are as true judg- 
ments, and as suitable to the truth of our state as it 
is a true judgment, and suitable to the state of 
every dependent being, to be thankful for mer- 
cies. 

If we are bid to rejoice, it is at something that is^ 
truly joyful ; if to fear, it is to fear something that 
' is really dreadful* Thus we are called to no tempers 
but such as are so many tr^e judgments, and as truly 
founded in the nature and reason of things, as if we- 
were bid to believe two to be the half part of four. 

God is reason and wisdom itself, and he can no 
more call irs to any tempers or duties, but such a» 
are strictly reasonable in themselves; than he care 
act against himself, or contradict his own nature. 

As we can &ay with assurance, that God cannot 
lie, so we may with the same certainty affirm, that 
he cannot enjoin any thing to rational creatures, 
that is contrary to the reason of their nature, na 
more than he can enjoin them to love things that 
are not lovely, or hate things that are in thseir na- 
ture not hatful. 

When God speaks, we are as sure that infinite, 
reason speaks, as we are sure there is a God^ 



A little reflection upon this matter, will give us^ 
the utmost assurance in such reasonings as this. 

As sure therefore as there is a God, so sure is it^ 
that a religioa from; Grod has only reasonable com* 
mands to reasonable creatures* No tampers can be 
imposed upon us by way of task and imposition^ 
which we might as reasonably be without^ if it was 
not required of us. God can only will, that rea^ 
sonable creatures should be more reasonable, more 
perfect^ and more like himself, and consequently 
can enjoin us no duties, or tempers of mind, but 
anich a& have this tendency* All his commands are 
for our sakeSy founded in the necessities of our na* 
lures, and are only so many instructions to become 
more happy, than we could be without them* 

A good man that enjoys th^ use of his reason, is 
offended dii madmen and ybo/* because they both act 
contrary to the reason of things. The madman fan- 
cies himself, and every thing about him, to be dif* 
ferent from what they are ; the fool knows nothing 
of the value of things, is ridiculous in his choices^ 
and prefers a shell before the most useful things in 
Kfe. 

Now a good man, merely through the love of 
reason, is offended at their conduct, and would da 
all that he could to abate the frenzy of the one, and 
the stupidity of the other. 

Let this a little represent to us the conduct of 
God towards fallen man, .God is reason itself; how 
highly therefore must he be offended at the follies 
and stupidity of mankind ? If a madman seems so 
unreasonable a creature to us, because he fancies 
himself to be something that he is not ; how unrea- 
sonable must fallen man, who is fallen from all true 
knowledge of himself, appear to him who is infinite 
reason ? ' i 

Again, God is goodness itself ; therefore huma» 
goocioess is inclined to endeavour the cure of mad 
men and fiols^ must not goodness itself be mv 
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more inclined to correct the madness and folljr of' 
fallen man ? 

We see that men are said to be madf when they 
fancy themselves, and the things aboul them to he 
different from what they are ; they are said to be 
Jboh, when they mistaKe the value of things : now 
if this be true, as it most certainly is, it may serve 
to show us, that man in his present state of disorder 
and ignorance, must appear to God both as/ooZ and 
mad ; for evory sinner is truly mad^ as he imagifiesr 
himself, and all things about him, to be what they 
are not : he is really a fool^ as he is ridiculous in 
his choices, and mistakes the vdut of things* 

Now religion is our cure ^ it is God's mertiftit 
Communication of such rules and discipline of lifCf 
&s may serve to deliver us from the infatuation and 
ignorance of our fallen state* It is to teach us the? 
knowledge of ourselves, and all things about us, 
that we may no longer act like madmen ; it is t<» 
teach us the true value of things, that we may know 
pur good and evil, and not be as idiots in the choice 
of things* 

ISow fools and madmen have their paradise, an<J 
are pleased with their imaginary happiness ; this 
makes them averse from all methods of cure. 

For this reason, God presses his instructions upon 
fjs with terrors and threatenings, and makes those 
virtues which are the natural good and cure of our 
souls, such duties to him, as he will punish the ne- 
glect of. 

So that the power of God is mercifully employed 
to move us to such a reasonable way of life, as is 
necessary for our happiness. 

Some people are so weak, as to wonder, that what 
we call sin, should be so odious to God, or what 
it can signify to God, whether we are wise or fooHshd 

Let such consider, that God is uisdom and reasoth 
itself, and consequently every thing that is contrary 
to reason and wisdom, is contrary to bis nature ; -sa 
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that a state of isin, is a state of contrariety to God, 
To ask therefore why God hates all sin, is the same ' 
thing as to ask why God cannot tell any sort of /»> ; 
it is because every deviation from truth is contrary 
to his nature, which is truth itself; so every in* 
stance of sin, as it is an unreasonable act, is con- 
trary to his nature, who is reason itself. 

There is therefore a necessity, from the nature of 
things, that every creature be delivered from sin, 
before it can enter into the beatific presence of God ; 
for if God could reward wicked beings, and make 
them happy by the enjoyment of his presence, he 
would as much cease to act according to the nature 
of things, as if he should punish a being that lived. 
in innocence ) for to punish innocence, and to re* 
ward sin, are equally contrary to the nature and 
ngasrm of things* 

This observation may teach us to admire the 
excellency of the Christian religion, which restores 
sinners to God by so great an atonement for sin, and 
which only admits the repentimct and devotion of 
fallen man, through the menf^ and nndio^tiBn of the 
Son <rf God. 

To return s Let such people also consider, that 
even reasonable men have a necessary 'dislike of 
fools and madmen, they cannot possibly make them 
the objects of their pleasure and affection. 

Bui now, if some things are so odious in them- 
selves, that even the reason of maji cannot but abhor 
them, how much more odious, how much more c6n-t 
trary to the perfection of the divine nature, must 
the folly and madness of sin be ? 

Thus if we consider what reason is in ourselves, 
tbatnt necessarily dislikes unreasonable persons as 
well as things ; we may have some notion how all 
sin and sinners, that is, all beings which act con- 
trary to reason^ must be in a state of the utmost con^ 
trariety to God, who is the highest reason. 
' GqcI k /ore, yet it i» certain, that he can only lov^ 
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^^ch things as are lovelj ; so God is goodnes^^ y«€v 
he-cannot make sinners happy, because there is asT 
much contradiction to reason and perfection ift 
making sinners happy, as in loving things that are 
aot truly lovely, or in hating things that are not 
hateful. This may serve to give us, in some mea- 
sure, a true idea of the nature of religion and the 
mature of sin. 

That religion is God's gracious method of deliver- 
ing us from the unreasonableness and corruption of 
«ur natures, that by complying with its rules and 
discipline we may be so altered in our natures, so 
restored to reason, as to be fit for the rewards of an 
infinitely wise and perfect being. 

That sin is the misery and disorder, the madness 
and folly of our nature, which as necessarily sepa- 
rates us from God, as God is contrary to all unrea- 
sonableness. 
. I have just mentioned these things, to help us to 
conceive rightly, what is meant by the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of those tempers which religion 
requires. And I hope this is sufficient to give any 
one a positive assurance, that religion is so far from 
being an imposition upon xis, consisting of needless 
duties, that it is founded in the nature and reason 
of things, and is as necessary to restore us to the 
enjoyment of God, as it is neCessary that God 
.should love things according as they are lovely. 

For let any one carefully consider this proposi- 
tion, whether it be not absolutely certain, that God 
loveth all things, accordingly as they are lovely. 
Js not this as certain, as that God is reason itself f 
Could he be infinitely reasonable, or reason in per* 
fection, if he did not regard things according to 
their natures I hating only those things that are 
truly hateful, and loving things so far as they are. 
lovely. To act by any other rule than the reason 
and nature of things, is to act by humour and 
0(aprice» Let thi« therefore teach us, that a« we are 
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iti dOrselves, so we are necessarily either odious or 
acceptable to God. 

So far as we ceas^e from sin and suffer ourselves 
to be made wise and reasonable by the wisdom and 
reason of religion ; so far we make ourselves objects 
of the love of that infinitely perfect Being, who ne- 
cessarily loves beings as they are lovely in their 
nature. 

And so far as we continue in the madness and 
folly of sin, and neglect the rules of religion, which 
would deliver us from the guilt and slavery of it ; 
so far we make it necessary for that perfect Being 
lo hate us, who cannot but hate things accordingly 
as they are in themselves hateful. " 

Some pieople, either through self-love, or some 
confused opinion of God and themselves, are always 
fancying themselves to be particular favourites of 
God, imagining all their little successes, or bles- 
sings, in their health and circumstances above other 
people, to be distinguishing marks o{ God!^s particu^ 
far kindness towards them. 

But such persons must consider, that God is reef- 
.^on itself ; that he is subject to no particular fondness, 
no more than he is capable of weakness ; and that 
he can no more love tnem with any particular lov^, 
that is not an act of the highest reason, than he can 
lie, or act contrary to the truth. 

They should consider, that the things of this life, 
its successes and prosperities, are so far from bcuig 
marks of God's particular favour, that afflictions 
have a much better claim to it ; for whom the Lord 
lovdh he chasttneth^ <^c. 

When such people fxncy themselves in the parti'^ 
cular favour of God, they should-considcr, that tflJ 
be loved by God, is to be loved by infinite reason 
and roisdom, and that reason can only love or ap** 
prove thin^rs as they are conformable to it. To bft 
approved by reason, wc must act conformably t% 
reason ; and to be approved by the highest reason 
we. must act conformably to the highest reason^ 
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S(5 that when our lives are conformable to* the 
liighest reason, then may we believe that so far as 
they are such, so far are they in the favour of God, 
who is the highest reason. To fancy that anything 
else can make us favourites of Goa, is mere igno- . 
ranee and pride, and owing to the same vanity and 
sell-love, which makes some people think that they 
are admired and esteemed by all that know them. 

For so sure as God is reason itself, so sure is it, 
that to be loved by God, and to be approved by the 
highest reason, is. the same thing; so that if he, 
whose life is not conformable to the highest reason, 
imagines that he is particularly beloved by God, 
he is guilty of the same absurdity, as. if he believ* 
cd that God is not the highest reason, or reason ia 
perfection. 

It is not more certain that there is but one God, 
ihau it is certain that there is but one way of 
making ourselves objects of his love, namely, by con- 
forming and acting according to the hig)iest reason* 
When our lives are agreeable to reason, and the 
nature of things, then are our lives agreeable to God. 

Now so far as we act conformably to religion, so 
Jfor we act according to the highest reason, and 
draw near to God, by a wisdom that comes from 
God, and was revealed unto us, that it might make 
us such reasonable beings, a$ to be fit objects of his 
eternal love. 

For a religion from God must be according to 
the nature of God, requiring na other change of 
thoughts or actions but such as is conformable to 
truth and reason. 

Now the reasonableness of actions consists ia 
their fitness to t-j done ; there is a reasonableness 
in being thankful for mercies ; there is a reasona- 
bleness in rejoicing at things that are joyful ; and 
so in all other actions or tempers, they are either 
reasonable or unreasonable, as they are agreeable 
.Of coatrary to the nature of things. 
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This is what I would have understood by the 
reasonableness of all religious duties or tempers ; • 
ihey are all requured because they are as suitable 
tp the nature and reason of things, as it is suitable 
to the reason of things to be thankful for mercies^ 
or fear things that are truly dreadful. ; 

Thus, for instance, humility is nothing else but a 
right judgment of ourselves, and is only so far en* 
jotined as it is suitable to the truth of our state, for 
to think worse of ourselves than we really are, is no . 
more a virtue than to make Jive to be less than/oar. 
On the contrary, he that is proud, offends as 
much against truth and reason, and judges as false- 
ly of himself, as the madman who fancies himself 
lo be a king, and the strazv^ to which he is chained, 
to be a throne of states 

Having observed thus much concerning the rea- 
sonableness of tempers or duties to which religion 
demands, I proceed now to show, wherein the 
reasonableness and necessity of self-denial consists. . 
If a person was to walk upon a rope across some 
great river, and he was bid to deny himself the 
pleasure of walking in silver shoes, or looking about 
at the beauty of the waves, or listening to the 
noise of sailors ; if he was commanded to deny 
himself the advantage of fishing by the way^ would 
there be any hardship in such self-denial ? Would 
ttot such self-denials be as reasonable, as comman- 
ding him to love things that will do him good, or 
to avoid things that are hurtful ? 

Strait is the gate^ and narroio is the To«y, that lead- 
sth %mto fi/e, saith our blessed Saviour. Now if 
Christians are to walk in a narrow way that leadeth 
to eternal life, the chief business of a Christian must 
be, to deny himself all those things which may either 
stop or lead him out of his narrow way. And if 
they think that pleasures and indulgences are con- 
sistent with their keeping this narrow wav, they 
think as reasonably as if the man upea the rope 
13 
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should tlunk, that he might safely use silver sfaoe^ 
or stop in his way to catch fish. 

Again, if a man that was a slave to sottish and 
stupifying pleasures, that rendered him aveJ*se from 
all exercises of the mind, was yet obliged, in order 
to save his life, to attain. to such or such a degree 
of mathematical knowledge, must it not be as ne* 
cessary for such a one to deny himself those indul- 
gences which increased his stupidity, as it would 
be necessar;^ to study the relations of fibres? 

Now this is the foundation of all Christian self-^ 
denial ; we are born and bred in slavery to sin and 
corrupt tempers, and are only to be saved by put- 
ting off this old man, and being renewed in holiness 
and purity of life. The denials therefore of reli- 
gion, are only the necessary means of salvation, as 
they are necessary to lessen the corruption of our 
nature, destroy our old habits, alter the taste and 
temper of our minds, and prepare us to relish and 
aspire after holiness and periection. 

For since our souls are in a state of corruption, 
and our life is a state of probation, in order to alter 
and remove this corruption, it is certain, that every 
thing and every way of life,, which nourishes and 
increases our corruption, is as much to be avoided, 
as those things which beget in us purity and holi- 
ness, are to be sought after. 

A man that wants his health, is as well, and for 
the same reasons, to avoid such things as nourish 
his illness, as he is to take medicines that have a 
healing quality. Self-denial is, therefore, as essen- 
tial to the Christian life as prayer is ; it beings 
equally necessary to deny ourselves such things as 
support our corruption, as^it is necessary to pray 
for those things which will do us good, and purify 
our natures. 

The whole of the matter is this, Christians are 
called from a state of disorder, sin, and i«orancc, 
to a state of holiness and resemblance of the divine 
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. nature. If, therefore, there are any things, or any 
ways, that corrupt our minds, support our vanity, 
increase our bhndness, or nourish sensuality; 3II 
these are aas necessary to be avoided, as it is ncces- 
^ary to be holy^ ^ ^ x 

If there are any denials or mortifications that 
purify and enlighten the soul, that lessen the power 
of bodily passions, that raise us to a heavenly affcc* 
tion, and make us taste and relish the things that 
beofGod, these are as necessary to be practised, 
as it is necessary to believe in Jesus Christ. 

So that the matter comes to this ; if there arc no 
indulgences in eatit^ to do us harm, then fasting is 
of no use ; but if there are, if they enslave the soul, 
and give it a jitensual taste, then we are as much 
obliged to abstain from what does us this harm, as 
we are obliged to pray for any thing that can do 
us good. y 

No Christian that knows any thhig of the Gospel, 
can doubt whether fasting l>e a common duty of 
Christianity, since our Saviour has placed it along 
with secret alms and private prayer, Wlien Oiou. 
fastest^ aiMint thy head, end vmsh thy ^ .. . . 
face^ that thou appear not unto men to 
fast^ but to thy Father^ which is in secret^ and tly 
JEaiher^ nhich seitth in stents shall rezoard thee openly* 

So that the same instructions, and the same rea- 
sons, are given for private fasting^ as for secret alms 
and private prayer^, that thy Father, which seeih tn 
secret, may reward thee openly. Now as it is mani- 
festly entitled to the same reward, it is manifestly 
put upon the same foot as private prayer, and as 
equally acceptable to God. 

Eatmg and drinking are the common support of 

life ; but thep, as they are the support of a corrupt 

life, the nourishment of a disordered body that 

weighs down the soul, whose appetites and tempers 

. arc m 9 state of enmity with the life and purity ^f 
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the soul, it is necessary that we take care so tcv 
tiupport the Ufe of the body, as not to occasion the 
sickness and death of the soul. 

The fall of man consists very much, in the fell of 
the soul into the dominion and power of the body, 
whose joy, and health, and strength, is often the 
slavery, weakness, and infirmity of the soul. 

How far our bodies affect our habits, or ways of 
thinking, may be seen bv the difference between 
sickness and health, youth and old age. These dif- 
ferent states of the body alter the whplc turn of our 
minds, and give us new ways of thinking, all owing 
10 the different strength of bodily appetites and 
tempers. No sooner is the body weakened by any 
occasion, but the soul is more at liberty, speaks 
higher for itself, and begins to act more reasonably. 

What is the reason that a wtrfnigfe/ reflection goca 
.generally deeper than a thought at any other time T 
No reason can well be assigned, but the peace and 
tranquillity of the body, which gives the soul a 
liberty of seeing farther into- things than at any 
other time. 

The difference between the sa^me man, full and 
fasting, is almost the difference of two persons ; a 
Anan that, in the morning, finds himself fit for any 
• meditations, is, after a full meal, changed into ano- 
ther creature, fit only for idle amusements, oi* the 
yawnings of an animal. 

He has not only created a dulness in his so«l, 
but has perverted its taste, for he can be pleasech 
with a romance, or impertinent history ; at the same 
time he has no relish for a book of devotion, that 
requires less attention. 

I mention this to show, that fasimf has a nearer 
relation to all religious tempers than is generally 
thought ; and that indulgent, or full feeding, doea 
not only dull the mind, bflit more particularly gives 
'it a dullness towards the things of religiofc. If it 
were not thus, a book of religious reflectiona would 
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t)6 as acceptable at such times as those other books 
which require as much, or nwre attention. 

And the reason of this is plain, because all odr 
tempers and desires are always suitable to the state 
We are in 5 if we are in a state of sensual joy, feel- 
ing the happiness of a full stomach and heated 
bloody we relish or desire nothing but what suits 
with it* For this reason i>lays and romances, and 
vain diversions, can entertain a man that has cat as * 
long as he could ; but lectures upon morality, or 
discourses upon death and judgment, would tire 
him into sleep* What we observe of the jaundice^ 
that it makes us see all things yellow, is, in a certain 
degree, true* of every state of the body 5 it makes us 
concwve things, with some degree of likeness, to 
the condition it is then in. Every alteration in the 
body gives some alteration to our way of conceiv- 
ing the same things. 

As be, therefore, that would see things in their 
proper colours, must first cure himself 01 the jaun- 
dice ; so he that would apprehend things according - 
to their natures, must take care that his body be so 
ordered as to have as little a share as possible in 
his judgments* . ^ n 

When a man has his stomach full of Wind, and 
feels no pleasant enjoyment of hi^ body, you can 
hardly propose any thing to him that will appear 
reasonable ; do but stay till his stomach is altered, 
till he has had a full and cheerful meal, and he will 
be as naturally in a better temper as any other an- 
imal that has filled its belly. 

When men have been unfeasonabty otrt of tem« 

!>er, through the mere motions of the body, I be- 
ieve they often condemn themselves afterwards ; 
- but then they do not consider that the contrary 
state is a state of the same slavery to the blind mo- 
tions of the body, and liable to the same condemna- 
tion. For if a full and pleasant meal makes us stf 
gay and cheerful, as to laugh and be pleased vitft 
13* 
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the rainest things, we arc then as unreasonable^ 
and as mere alave^ to our bodies, as when a cold ot* 
empty stomach shall make us angry at every thbg. 

For it is as great a contradiction to reason and 
wisdom to be pleased with things or persons, be* 
cause our body is in a state of joy, as it is to be 
angry and displeased at things or persons, because 
an easterly wind^ or an indigested meal has sour* 
ed our spirits. 

Now both these states are equally states of sla- 
very to the body^ equally expose our folly, and have 
the same contrariety to religion* A man is as far 
from religious wisdom, when full f tiding has made 
him merry, vain, and trifling, as when a c&ntrary^ 
state of body makes him sour^ angry, and fretful* 

It is the business, therefore, of religion, to put 3n 
end to these states of slavery^ to deliver man from 
the blind laws of flesh and blood, and give him ^ 
wisdom and constancy, a taste and judgment suita* 
ble to the reason and wisdom of the laws of God ^ 
to fill our souls with such principles of peace a& 
may give «s habits oT tranquillity, superior to the 
changeable tempers of our bodies. . 

mow fastings as it is a denial of bodfly indulgence ff^ 
as it disciplines the body into a state of obedience, 
and contradicts its appetites, is the most constant 
and universal means of procuring liberty and free^ 
dom of mind. 

For it is the love of our body, and too much care 
ef its enjoyments, that makes us too sensible of ixM 
demands, and subject to its tempers. Whatever we 
nourish and cherish, so far gains an interest in us^ 
and rules us in the same degree that it has got our 
afiections. Till therefore religion has entered us 
into a state of self-*denial, we live in a «tate that 
-^pports the slavery and corruption of our natures4 

For every indulgence of the body in eating and 
-linking is adding to its power, and making all our 
ways of thinking subservient to^ ik 
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A man that makes evory day a day of fuU and 
cheerful meals, will, by degrees, make the happi- 
ness of every day depend upon it, and consider 
every thing with regard to it* 

He will go to church, or stay at Innne, as it suitr 
with his dinner, and not scruple to tell you, that he 
generally eats too heartily to go to the afternoon 
service* / > 

Now such people are under a worse disorder of 
body, than he that has the jaundice, and have their 
Judgment more perverted than he that sees alt 
things yellow. 

For how can they be said to perceive the diflfe^ 
rence ol things, who have more taste for the prepa- 
rations of the kitchen than the joys and comfcnrts 
jof the house of God ; who choose rather to make 
themselves unfit for divine service, than to baulk the 
pleasures of a fuU meal ? And this not by chance, 
or upon some unusual occasion, but by a constant 
intended course of life. 

Let such people deal faithfully with themselves;, 
and search out their spirit. Can they think that 
they are horn again ofGod^ that they have the Spi" 
rit of Christy who are thus subject to the pleasures 
oi gluttony ? Can they be said to treat their bodies 
as temples of the Holy Ghost, who make them unfit 
for the holy service of public worship ? Can they 
be said to offer their bodies unto God as a reason* 
mble, holy^ and Ihing sacrifice ? Can they be said 
to love God tvith all their hearty and all their soul^r 
or to have forsaken all to follow Christ, who will 
Bot so much as forsake half a meal for the sake of 
divine worship ? 

I know it will be thought too severe that I have 
called this glutUmy^ because it is the practice of 
numbers of people of worth and reputation ; but I 
hope they will turn their dislike of the name into a 
4islike of the thing ; for it is certainly gluttony, a^ 
picking pockets is stealing*. 
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The sin of gluttony is the sin of over-eating, of' 
being too much given to full meals : now this may 
be difficult in some instances to state exactly ; yet 
he that owns he eats so much, as renders him indi^ 
posed TcHT the public worship of God, has determin- 
ed against himself, and put his own case out of all 
question* For if there be such a sin, as the sin of 
over-eating, it must surely then be committed, 
when we eat too much to attend upon the service 
of the church. 

Men may fancy that they are only chargeable 
with gluttony, who eat till they surfeit their bodies f 
they mav think those only guilty of drunkenness, 
who drmk till they have lost their senses : but 
there is a much surer rule to go by, given them by 
the Spirit of God ; Whether ye eat or drinlc^ or what' 
soever ye rfo, do all to the, glory of God* All, there^ 
fore, in eating and drinking, that is not within the 
bounds of the glory of God, is offered to something 
that is not the glory of God ; it is offered to the 
corruption and sensuality of our natures ; it is the 
sin of intemperance, and has the sin of indevotiort 
added to it, when it is indulged at a time that keep* 
us from the public worship of God* 

Let such people examine their own hearts, and 
see what opinion they have of divine service. Can 
they look upon it as doing God's will on earth as it 
is done in heaven ? Can they look upon it as en- 
tering into the presence of God, as approaching the 
throne of grace ? Can they esteem it to be tbe 
nourishment and support of their souls, a necessary 
means of securing the divine assistance, as a most 
acceptable way of pleasing God, and securing their 
eternal happiness, who are not afraid to eat and 
drink till they *are indisposed, and unwilling to* 
attend to it ? If they still have just notions of the 
nature of divine service, let them think of these 
words of our blessed Saviour, If y« hvm thestr 
*hings^ hcfpy art ye if ye do ihem^ 
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feut if they look upon it as of less concern than 
a/ttW meal, if they think that there is no occasion 
for eysactness in it, it is time they were told, that 
they have 7iot the love of God abiding in them* 

For if they did really hunger and thirst after 
righteoasness^ which is the true love of God, they 
would rejoice at every opportunity of entering far- 
ther into nis favour ; they would ffo to the house of 
God, the abode of his presence, with more joy than 
to any other place, ana think those days the most 
happy that were most devoted to the cares and joya 
of a life with God to all eternity. 

They would cut off a ri^i hand^ or pluck out a 
right eye, rather than be hindered from those helps . 
which are to raise their hope, enliven their faith, 
and form their souls to a delight and joy in God, 

If they want this zeal towards God, they want a 
zeal, which is the life and spirit of a Christian, 
which distinguishes a disciple of Christ from those . 
' who live without God in the world. 

I have spoken the more home to this point, be* 
cause it is so allowed a pfafctice, which as unaVoid* 
ably destroys the. true spirit and temper of reli- 
gion, as any things that are notoriously sinful. 

Indeed a constant course of full feeding is the 
death of the soul, and every day, that is a day of 
such happiness, is a day lost to religion. * 

" When a man has rejoiced himself with full eating 
and drinking, he is like any other animal, disposed 
only to play or idleness. He has no more feeling 
of sin than he has of hnnj^er, can no more perceive 
himself to be a mi&pfahh fallen creature, than he 
can perceive himself to be a beggar, and consc* 
quently is no more ^^f^cX^i\ with any forms ofcon^ 
fcssion^ or repentance, than if he was, every day, to 
confess that he was ^starving heg^ar. 

For this course of sdfenjoyment is as contrary to 
humility, contrition, *and a true sense of sin, as it-ia 
contrary to a state of he^etry and want ; and coh«e- 
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quently a man in such happiness, can no more -sin- 
cerely deplore the weight of s?n, than* he can feel 
himself in the miseiy of poverty. 

If, therefore, religion is to. be the state and tem- 
per ot our minds ; if it is to be the ruling taste and 
relish of our souls J if its goods and evils are to 
govern our actions, it is as necessary to renounce 
sensuality, and mortify our bodies, as it is necessary 
to resist temptations. For abstinence, or self- 
denial, is not only a good, advisable, and reasona- 
ble practice, but is a constant, necessary, and uni- 
versal duty, and enters farther into the cure of our 
souls than any other practice. It is as necessary 
for a Chriptian, that would get rid of the disorders 
of his nature, and lessen the weight of sin, as it is 
necessary for a man in a drcp^ to abstain from 
drink, or a man in d^ fever to refram from such things 
as inflame his blood. 

Indeed this self-dei;iial is the chief and most ge- 
neral exercise of the Christian life, and is the very 
form and substance of evei-y virtue ; so far as we 
deny our natural tempers, so far we seem to be 
advanced in virtue. 

We are so far humble, as we deny •urselves in 
the instances of pride 5 so far heavenly-minded, as 
we deny our earthly inclinations ; so far charitabk^ 
as we deny our tempers of self-love and envy ; and 
»0> in every virtue, it seems to have its chief foun- 
dation in the denial of some corrupt temper of our 
natuiTs. 

I kaow some people object that fasting is not nu 
universal duty, that it is rather like some parti<::ular 
medicine or remedy, that is only necessary for some 
particular cases, and particular constitutions. 

To this it may be answered, that if by fasting is 
meant an entire abstinence from all food, for such 
or such a certain space of time ; that fasting, in 
that sense, i& not an universal and constjuit auty. 
But then it ought to be observed, that this is no 
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niore the nature of fasting than VLny particular form 
of confession, of such or such a length, is the pre- 
cise nature of repentance. 

For as repentance does not consist in any stated 
fixed degrees of sorrow and pain for sin, which is 
to be the common repentance for all men, in all 
fetatcs, and at all times ; but is such an exercise of 
grief and contrition, as is suited to every one's par- 
ticular state : so fasting is not any Jixed degree of 
abstinence from all food, which is to be the com- 
mon measure of fasting to all men, in all states, and 
at all times ; but is such an exercise, abstinence, 
and self-denial, as is proper to every one's particu* 
lar state. 

Now if we understand fasting in this sense, in 
^vhich it ought to be understood, as an abstinence 
from such food, and pleasures and degrees of feed- 
ing, as are improper in every state of life ; such 
an abstinence as to destroy sensuality, lessen the 
corruption of our natureSvand make us relish and 
taste spiritual enjoyments ; in this sense, fasting is 
as constani and universal a duty as repentance. 

For as repentance is an universal auty, because 
the reason of it is common to all men ; so this fast- 
ing is necessary to all men, because sensuality^ 
fleshly lusts, and the corruption of bodily tempers^ 
is the unhersal corruption of all men^ 

It is sometimes also objected, that fasting cannot 
be an universal duty, because some people's consti- 
tutions will not sufier them to eat enough for their 
health. 

To this it may be answered, that some people* 
may be so infirm, that they cannot attend at the 
publk worship of God ; yet surely public worship is 
an universal duty^ though some people's constitu- 
tjifns may make them incapable of going to it. 

Secondly ; This objection is only of weight 
against fasting, a& it signifies an entire abstinence 
from all fo^d for a t:ertaiA space of tiaie, but is of 
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no force against such an abstinence, as I have 
shown to be the common duty of all Christians. 

Thirdly ; Persons of weak and infirm constitu- 
tions, have often as much necessity of self-denial as 
x^thers of the most healthful bodies ; for their very 
state, it may be, has taught them indulgence , by 
being accustomed to so much care of themselves, ' 
they become no better than perpetual nurses of 
themselves, and consequently are too much devoted 
to that which is not the mie thing needful* 

Weakly people may as well be epicures, and 
have the same sensuality to conquer, as other peor 
pie, and consequently have the same necessity of 
their degree of abstmence and denial that otners 
have. 

Let such people have recourse to the example of 
Timolhy, who was an apostolical bishop. His his- 
tory teaches us, that he was weakly, and subject to 
frequent infirmities ; who notwithstanding he may 
be supposed to have enjoyed the extraordinary gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, yet in this state of divine great- 
ness, and bodily weakness, he wanted the autkority 
and advice of an apostle, to persuade him to drink 
any thing beside water. This we ire sufficiently 
taught by th^ apostle's giving this advice in his 
epistle to him, drink no longer water ; that is, nothing 
but water, but use a littlt wine for thy stomacVs sake^ 
and thine often infirmities^ 

Lastly ; The world abounds with people, who 

^re weakly and tender merely by their indulgences ; 

they have bad nerves, low spirits, and frequent 

^dispositions, through irregularity, idleness, and 

ijudulgence. 

Now these people, it is true, arfe noifit for fast^ 
tng, and perhaps if they were, to deal faithfully 
with themselves, they would find, that they are^ 
unfit for most other exercises of religion, and colS 
sequently if their condition might be pleaded as. an 
objection against the necessity of fasting, it might 
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%S well be pleaded iagainst the necessity of half the 
^duties of Christianity. 

Upon the whole matter it appears, that fasting is 
a constant universal duty, and that it is liable to no 
mother exceptions, than such as are common to seve* 
ral other great duties of religion. 

It is no fixed degree of sorrow, thisit is the com- 
mon repentance of all men \ it is no particular siim 
of money, that is the common charity of all men ; 
it is i\o fixed fonn^ or lengtli^ or hour^ of ;prayer,that 
4s the common devotion of all'men : yet all these 
arc constant and universal duties. 

In like manner, though fasting may be subject to 
all the same variations, yet it is a cansiant and uni- 
versal duty^ 

Justus is a grave so'ber man, he is very atigty at 
-those people who neglect or ridicule fasting ; he 
thinks they know nothing of religion. 

Thus far Justus is very right, and knowing thus 
jnuch, one would wonder that he is so inconsistent 
with himself; for presently after this, Justus will 
tell you, that he never iasts but upon Good Fndey^ 
and the thirtieth of January. 

If Justus had lived before the murder of King 
Charles^ he had had but one fast in the year^ yet^ iu 
all likelihood, he would have then stood up for the 
doctrine of fasting. 

If a man was to be angry at those who neglect 
-OT despise the service of the Churchy as peopk that 
know nothing of religion, and then tell you that he 
himself never goes thither but on Oood Friday and 
the thirtieth of J-anuary^ you would say, that he 
knew nothing of the nature of church service. 

Now Justus shows the same ignorance of the na- 
ture of fasting. For if prayer and repentance, and 
the service of the church, were not common acts of 
devotion, and right and necessary ways of waipship- 
ing God, they would not be necessary upon Good 
Friday^ or any other particular day. 
14 
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In like manner, unless fasting was a common and 
necessary part pf religion, something that was al- 
ways a proper means of applying to God, it would 
neither be necessary nor acceptable on those par* 
ticular days. 

For it is not the day ^hat makes the duty to be 
necessary, but the day happens to be a proper occa- 
sion of exercising a necessary duty. 

Some great cdamity happeni|toyou ; you do very 
well to make it an occasion of exercising great 
devotion, but if you stay till some other calamity 
happens before you pray again, or think that prayer 
is only proper m times of calamity^ you know no- 
thing of devotion. 

It is the same thing In fasting ; some great occa- 
sion may justly call you to it ; but if you forbfear 
fasting till such great occasions happen again, or 
think that fasting is only/>r<ycr for such puhlic occor 
sionsy you know nothing of tnc nature of fasting. 

If Justus was to say that he never rg^ents but on 
those public days, he mi^ht as easily defend him- 
self, as when he saya^ lie only fasts^ at those 
times. 

For is there any benefit in fasting on those parti- 
cular days ? Docs it add any thing to your piety 
and devotion ? Docs it make your repentance and 
sorrow for sin mpre real and affecting t Does it 
calln and abate your passions, lessen the power of 
your body, and put you in a better state of devo- 
tion, than when you take your usual meals ? If it 
has not something of this effect, where is the use of 
it at such times when you would have your devo- 
tions the best performed ? And if it ha& this efiect; 
how comes it, that you will have but one or tw^ 
such days in the year ? Why will you not thus 
affect your soul, thus assist your devotions, thus 
disciphne your body, thus allay your passions, thus 
raise your heart, thus humble yourself, till the day 
comes on which King Chartes was murdered ? Is 
npt this like staying tilt then before you rcptnt^- 



Opr blessed Saviour saith, But thou^ when thou 
Jhstest, anoint thine head^ and zoa^h thy/ace^ that (hou 
appear not linto men tofast^ but unto ^\^** ^i 17 
ihy Father^ which is in secret^ and tixy 
Father^ which is in secret^ shall rezcard thee openly* 

Here our Saviour's advice relates wholly to j)n- 
vate fasting, to which othei* people are to be stran- 
gers ; to such a fasting as is a secret service to God, 
who will therefore Highly reward it. , Yet Justus 
tells you, that he fasts only twice in the year, and 
that on public days. Now what is this to be called ? 
Is it weakness, or pcrverseness ? 

If yoii: was to ask me, whether frequent private 
jprayer be a necessary duty, 1 sliould think it suflS- 
cient to read to you the following passage : But 
ihouj when thou prayest^ enter into thy closet^ and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pra^f to ihy Father 
Tohich is in secret, and thy Father tvhtch se^thin secret 
shall reicard thee openly. 

Nothing need be added to this authority : the 
necessity and advantage of private prayer is hero 
«p expressly taught, that there is no room left to 
doubt about it. 

Justus readily acknowledges all this ; how comes 
it then Justus, that you know nol^iing pf the neces- 
sity and advantage of private fasting ? How comes 
at that the same authority^ and the same >rords, do ^ 
not teach you as much in one place as in another ? 
Has not our Saviour expressed himself exactly in 
ihe same manner, and given the same advice, and 
proposed the same reward to private fasting, as 
to private prayer ? 

Farther ; When the disciples of our Lord could 
not cast the ievil spirit out of a man that was a 
iunaticyhe not only tells them, that it was through 
want of faith, but also gives thiem a Very impor- 
tant instruction in these words ; Hem:- j* ^. 
beit this kind goe(h not out but by prayer a\ 

and fasting. ■*• 
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Jfdw does this look as if fasting was an occ^<^ 
sional thing, only for a day or two m the year ? lar 
il ranked with prayer, as havin]^ the same crnnmort^ 
7io/i*re, as being equally prevaihng with'God? And 
is not this sufiScienf to teach us, that we must think 
q{ fasting, as we think of prayer ; that it is a prok- 
per way of devotion, a right method of applying to 
God ? And if that prayer is^most prevailing, and 
Winters farthest into heaven, which is attended with 
iasting, it is proof enough suifely, that fasting is to 
1)0 a common ordinary part of our devotion. 

Is it sufficient and powerful enough to cast ont 
•^ihy and cure lunatics ; and shall we neglect it, 
when we pray against the evil tempers and passions 
which possess our heart* ? Shall we not pr^ to 
- CJod in the most powerful prevailing manner that 
we can ? 

If we were to fast without praying, would not 
ihis be a way of worship of our own inyeniion 2 
And if we pray, and neglect fasting, is it not equal- 
ly choosing a worship of our own f For he that Eas 
taught us the use and advantage of prayer, has, in 
the same words, taught us the same things of fas- 
ling, and has also jomed them together, as having 
the same power with God. ^ 

If, therefore, Justus will take Iris religion from 
^ Scripture, he must own, that fasting is of the nature 
' of prayer, that it has the same authority from 
Christ, and that he who only fasts on a public day 
or two in a year, no more observBS the whole duty 
of Christian fasting than he who only attends some 
public yearly days of prayer, can be said to fulfil 
the whole duty of Christian devotion. 

To proceed : We may also observe, that the rea- 
son of self-denial and abstinence is constant and 
perpetual, because we are perpetually united to a 
.body that is more or less fit to join with our souls 
in acts of holiness, according to Ihe state that it b 
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As therefore it is always necessary to take care 
what thoughts and inclinations we indulge in our 
minds, so it is equally necessary, that we be con- 
stantly careful how we alter the state of our bodies^ 
or inaulge thein in such gratifications, as may make 
them less fit for the purposes of an holy life. 

For since there are states of the body which fa- 
vour holiness, and these states depend much upon 
'our manner of living, it is absolutely necessary that 
we avoid every degree of indulgence, every kind of 
irregularity and idleness, or otner course of life, 
that may make our bodies less active, less pure, 
and less conformable to the duties of religion. 

And this is to be done, as I said before, not only 
as a reasonable and advisable thing, but as of the 
utmost necessity, it being as essential to holiness, 
to purify our bodies, and practise a strict temper- 
ance, as it is necessary to practise a strict charity. 

Now Christian, temperance is no more that which 
may pass for temperance in the sight of men, than 
Christian charity is that which is visible to the 
world. 

A worldly man may think himself sufficiently 
temperate, when he only abstains from such ex* 
Cesses, as may make him fitter to enjoy a healthfu} 
sensuality. 

But Christian temperance is of quite another na- 
ture, and for other ends, it is to put the body into 
a state of purity and submission, and give the soul 
a divine and heavenly taste. 

It is therefore to be observed, that Christian 
temperance is never enough practised, but when it 
puts the bodv in the fittest state for devotion, and 
other acts of tioliness : when our bodies have all 
that good done to them, have all that purification, 
and ri^ht tempers, which abstinence and self-denial 
can-glv6 them, then do we practise Christian tem- 
perance. 

There is do gtber rule than this to go by : f 
- - - li^' r / 
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fnincc Christian temperance is in order to holiness, 
purity, and heavenly affection, he can only be said 
to be truly temperate, whose temperance is most 
serviceable to the highest degrees of holiness. 

And to stop short of any known degrees of tem- 
perance, is like stopping short of any known degrees 
of charity. It is therefore as necessary to practise 
all the exercises of self-denial and strict abstinence^ 
as it is necessary to aspire after real holiness. 

For as our bodies are constant^ and home enemies^ 
and have a mighty influence in all our actions, so 
far as we preserve them in a state suitable to holi* 
ness, so far we preserve ourselves fit for the exer* 
cise of religion. 

It is out of all question, that there is a purity and 
impurity of our bodies, as well as of our souls ;'that 
IS, there are some states and tempers of our bodies, 
that favour and incline to acts of virtue, and others 
that .as much fncline to all sorts of sensuality. 
. This is as certain as that gluttony and drunken- 
ness dispose men to all sorts of sins, and give them 
a disrelish for all kinds of holiness. F0v as these 
states of life have the utmost contrariety to religion \ 
so every approach towards them is, in a certain 
degree, partaking of them. 

A man that lives in such a state, a» not to be 
called either a glutton or a drunkard, may yet be 
so near them, as to partake of those tempers and 
inclinations which are the effects of gluttony and 
drunkenness. 

For there are such degrees in these, as in other 
ways of life. A man may be vain a»d uncharita- 
ble, yet not so as to be remarkable for his vanity 
and uncharitableness, so he may also be under the 
guilt and evil effects of eatine and drinking, though 
not so as to be esteemed either a glutton or intem- 
perate. 

So that the only security for a good Christian, is 
^ make it the care of bis life, to resist all enjoy- 
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racnts that cherish vanity and uncharitablcness, not 
only in such degrees as are scandalous and visible 
in the eyes of men, but such as inwardly hurl the 
hmnilitv and charity of his mind. 

In like manner as to eating and drinking, he is 
constantly to practice such abstinenac as may se- 
cure him not only from sensuality in the sight of 
the world, but such as may best alter, purify, and 
humble his body, and make it the holy habitation 
of a soul devoted to a spiritual life. 

St. Paul saith, / therefore so run^ not as uncertain^ 
h/ ; sojight /, not as one that heateth the p 
air. But I ice^otmder my hocly^ and ^^* ^^* 

bring it into suhjectichi^ lest that by any meansj when 
I have preached to others^ I myself should be a cast- 
away* 

Let it therefore be observed, that the apostle 
practised this self-denial and mortification, not only 
as a good and advisable thing, and suitable to holi- 
ness, but as of the last necessity. It was not as he 
was an apostle^ and that he might be iGtter for the 
miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, but it was to 
secure his salvation, lest when he hiid preached to 
others, he should be a cast-aitay. 

Let it be considered that this apostle, who lived 
in infirmities^ iri reproaches^ in necessities, in persecu" 
tions^ in distresses for Christ^s sake^ mlio was also full 
of signs and wonders^ and mighty deeds, and who had 
leen caught up into the third heavens ; yet reckons 
all his virtues as unsecure, and his salvation in 
danger, without this severity of self-denial ; he 
thought all his other advancements in piety without 
this, to be as vain a labour as beating « n ' •• 

So run /, saith he, not as uncertainly ; by which 
he plainly teaches us, that he who doi?s not thu$* 
run, who does not thus mortify the body, inins un- 
certainly, and fighteth to as little purpose as he 
that beateth the air. 
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Can they therefore wha live in eas^ and softheaS,- 
and bodily indulgences, who study and seek after 
every gi'atification, be sai<l to be of St. PduPs ireli- 
gion, or to be governed by that spirit which go- 
verned him ? 

An apostle preaching the Gospel with signs^and 
wonders, in the midst of distress and persecation, 
thought his own salvation iir danger, without this 
subjection of his own body, and shall we, who are 
bom in the dregs of time, who have no works like 
his to appeal to j think it safe to feed and indulge in 
ease and plenty ? 

A man may indeed practise the outward part of a 
Christian, he may be orthodox in his faith, and re- 
gular in the forms of religion, and yet live in ease 
^nd indulgence. But if he vrould put on Christ, and 
be clothea with the humility and meekness of his 
(rue disciples, if he would love his enemies, and be 
in Christ a nem creature ; if he would live hyfdithj 
and have his conversation in heaven ; if he would 
be born again oi God, and orcfco/rte the world, fee ' 
inust lay the foundation of all these graces in the 
fortification and subjection of his body. For not 
dnly religion, but reason can show us, that almost 
every ill temper, every hinderahce of virtue, every 
clog in our way of piety, and the strength of every 
temptation cbiefly arises from the state of our 
bodies. 



CHAP. VIIL 

The Subject of Self-denial farther contimud* 

THERE are no truths of Christiamty more plain- 
ly delivered in the Scriptures, or more univer- 
jSally acknowledged by all Chrbtians than these two, 
w. tTie gen$ral corruption of Irvunaa nature, and (be 
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aihsoiute Tucessity of divine grace. Now these tw<b 
doctrines make the reason and necessity of a con- 
tinual self-denial plain and obvious to the meanest 
' capacity, and extend it to all those things or enjoy- 
ments, which either strengthen the corruption of 
©ur nature, or grieve the Holy Spirit of God, and 
cause him to leave us. 
» ' Let any one btit reflect upon the natflre of these 
two fundamental truths, and Jie will find himself 
soon convinced, that all (hose enjoyments are to be 
abstained from, which either support our natural 
blindness and corruption, or resist and abate the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 

He will find also, that this self-denial must extend 
itself to every day of our lives, unless he can find a 
day when he is free from weakness, or out of the 
[ way of all temptations ; a day which offers nothing 
suitable to the corruption of his nature, or nothing 
contrary to the good motions and directions of the 
-Holy Ghost. Most people acknowledge this in 
general, they think it right to avoid things which 
strengthen our corruption, and grieve the Spirit of 
God ; but then not conceiving this with any suffi- 
cient exactness, they think that an abstinence from 
gross sins is a sufficient security. 

But let such people consider, that the corruption 
* of our nature is like any other bodily illness, that 
never keeps at one stand, but is either increasing or 
abating by every thing that we do. 

A dropsy or a gangretn is not only increased by 
drunkenness, or disorderly indulgence s> but r(>- 
ceives constant strength by all little indulgences 
that suit with it. 

Now the corruption of bur nature is an inbred 
distemper, that possesses us in the manner of a 
dropsy or gangreen ; if we give it to notorious sins, 
we become slaves t6 this corruption, and are straitr 
'way dead in sin. 

But though we keep tleai* of such great offcnce.s, 
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jet if we indulge or allow ourselvei^ in such prac* 
tides as suit with the corruption of our nature, we 
as certainly nourish a slow death, and destroy our- 
selves by degrees, as a man in a dropsy^ who abstains 
. from drunkenness, yet allows himself in such ways 
^s will not suffer his distemper to abate. 
"" Now as little allowances tnat continually increase 
'a distemper, will as certainly in time make it mortal, 
as if It had been urged on by violent methods, so 
little indulgences, which increase the corruption of 
our nature, as certamly tend to a spiritual death, ay 
, other more irregular methods. 

It is therefore absolutely certain, that ouf stlf^ 
^midl is to be universal,-as the means of our corrup- 
tion, that it is to last as lon^ as bur dis6rder, and 
ij to extend itself to every thing, and every way of 
^fe that naturally increases it ; and this, for as 
necessary a reason, as a man in a dropsy is not onlv 
to abstain from drunkenness, but from every indm- 
gence that increases his distemper. 

A state of regimen, therefoireT that is, a state of 
holy discipline, is as necessary to alter the disorder 
of our nature, as it is necessary to remove any di©* 
tempered Tiabit of body. 

Let it Idc consfdered, that the commtion of our 
nature is but very weakly represented by compar- 
ing it to these distempers, that they rather iexpress 
, the manner of its cure, and the necessity of labour- 
ing after it, than^set forth the degree of the disorder* 

For a man in these distempers may have only 
some part affected with them, but the corruption of 
our natures is as extensive as our natures : it is the 
corruption of every faculty and "every power ; it is 
blindness in our understandings ; it is vahity in our 
wills ; intemperance in our appetites ; it is self-love, 
anger,, lust, pride, and revenge, in our passion^ ; it 
is falseness, hypocrisy, hatred, and malice in our 
hearts. Now all this, and more^ than this, makes, 
th^ miserable Qorruption of human nature. 
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So that it is necessary that our lives be a stale of 
regimen^ that we* live by such rules as are contrary 
W this variety of disorders, as i{ is necessary for a 
man under a complication of habitual distempers to 
«nter into a course of regularity. v . 

I suppose it will be readily granted, that all tem- 
pers are increased by indulgence, and that the more 
we yield to any disposition, the sti-onger it grows j 
it is therefore certain, that self-denial is our only 
cure, and that we must practise as many sorts of 
self-denial, as we have ill tempers to contend 
with. 

Pride, hypocrisy, vanity, hatred, and detraction, 
arc all disorderly indulgences, and have their only 
cure in self-denial, as certainly as drunkenness and 
sensuality. 

To deny one's self all indulgences of pride and 
vanity, all instances of falseness and hypocrisy, of 
envy and spight, requires greater care and watch- 
fulness, and a more continual self-denial, than to 
avoid the motives to intemperance. 

And he that thinks to render himself humble any 
other way, than by denying himself all instances of 
pride, is as absurd as he wno intends to be sober, 
without abstaining from all degrees of intemperance. 
V or humility as truly consists in the practice of things 
that are humble^ diS justice consists in the doing things 
Aat are just. . 

Every virtue is but a mere name^ and empty 
sound, till it shows itself by an abstinence from all 
indulgences of the contrary vices, till it is founded 
in this self-denial. 

Now this is readily granted to be true in all sen: 
sual vices, that they^ are only to be cured by a per-> 
•* petual self-denial. 

,But the practice of the same self-denial is as ab- 
solutely required, to destroy every ill temper of the 
mind, as any sort of sensuality. 

Self-love, pride, vanity, revenge, hypocrisy, ana 
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tnalicc, are acknowledged to be very gross sins, a<nd[ 
indeed they are of the very nature of the devil, and 
as certainly destroy the soul, as murder and adul- 
tery. 

But the misfortune is, that we govern ourselves 
in these tempei"s, not by what is siriful -according to 
the principle's of religion, but by what is odious in 
the eyes of the world. We do not labour to avoid 
the sin, but are content to avoid what is scandalouss 
in it. 

Thus for instance, people would not be thought 
proud ; but then they are afraid of no degrees of it, 
but such as the world condemns*: they do not form 
their lives by the Scripture-rules of humility, but 
only endeavour to be decent and fashionable hi 
then' pride. 

Others w ould be very sorry to be remarked for 
an envious and malicious spirit, w^ho, at the same 
time, make the faults of their acquaintance the 
pleasure of their lives, and turn all their conversa- 
tion into evil-speaking and detraction* 

Now all this proceeds from hence, that they 
govern themselves by the spirit of the world : tte 
world allows of evil-speaking and detraction, and 
therefore they practise it openly, though it is ^b 
contrary to religion as murder and injustice. 

And thus it will be with all these wteked temr 
pers, till we practise an universal self-denial, and 
labour after a religious perfection in all our ways 
of life. 

, We are certainly under habits af pride, till we are 
governed by humility ; and we are not governed 
by humility, till we deny ourselves, and are afraid 
or every appearance of pride, till we are willing to 
comply with every thing and every state, that may 
preserve and secure our humility. 

No man is governed by a religious justice, till he 
is exact in all degrees of it ; till he denies himself 
ail approaches towards injustice ; till hj& fears 9uid 



<ft>h«rs fevery ap pearaiice of fraud and crafty man- 
agement. 

^ow it is this temper aad state ^f mind, that i^ 
the measure of every virtue. 

A common liar may hate seme sort of lies ; an 
unjust man may avoid some sort of injustice : so a 
jyrcud person may dislike some instances of pride ; 
but then he has no more title to humility, than an 
«njust man has a. title to integrity, because there 
are some sorts df injustice that he avoids. 

So that.it is not any single acts, or any particular 
restraints ; but it is an uniform state and tempec of 
. the mind, that stands constantly disposed to every 
degree of humility, and averse from every degree of 
pride, that is to denominate a person to be truly 
humble^ 

To measure any virtuous temper by any other 
standard than this, is not to measure ourselves by 
religion. How can a!iy one be said to-be religiously 
chaste^ unless he abhors and avoids nil instances of 
lewdness and impurity ? How could he be said to 
be sincerely pious, unless he was fearful of every 
occasion t^f sin ? 

Must it not therefore be the same in humility and 
"every other virtue ? Can any one be reckoned truly 
liumDle,till he denies himself a// instances of pride? 

Self-denial therefore is so universally necessary, 
lliat it is the foundation of every virtue : humility 
3and charity requiring more self-contradiction and 
9elf-denial, than the strictest tfemperaiice. 

From these observations we may be able to pass 
^ true judgment upon ourselves as to oiir state of 
virtue. If we are dienying ourselves, we are so faf 
labouring after virtue : but ijf gelfilove^ iiidleness and 
iridulgenU^ be the state of oui" lives, we may be sure 
ihat we are as distant from true religion, as the sat 
is distant from strict temperance* 

A life of idleness, indulgence, and self-love, is an 
'^jktire resignation of ourselves to every vice, except 
.15 
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such as cannot be committed without trouble ; and 
we may assure ourselves, that if we are in this state, 
we are not only strangers to virtue, but ready for 
every sin that suits with ease and softness* 

Persons of this turn of mind, lose the very f<mn 
of piety, and find it too great a contradiction to their 
idleness to comply with the very outward appear- 
ance of religion. They would be oftener at c&tere^, 
but it may be their staX is crowded, and they can sit 
with more ease by their fire-side at home. They 
would be more exact in kneeling when they are 
there, if they had always the same ease in kneeling. 

I mention these particulars, as only small instan- 
ces of that general deadness and indisposition to- 
wards all parts of religion, which this spirit of idle- 
ness and indulgence creates. For it affects people 
in the same manner as to every other part of thweir 
duty, and makes them incapable of attending to it. 
For a person, that is too iale*and self-indulgent to 
undergo the constant trouble of public worship, must 
be at a great distance from those virtues, which are 
to be acquired by care and watchfulness^ which are 
to crucify us to the world, and make us alive unto 
God. 

Ambition and worldly carts distract the mind, 
and fill it with false concerns ; but even these tem- 
pers are in a nearer state to religion, and less indis- 
pose the soul to it, than idleness and indulgence. 
For ambition and worldly cares, though they em- 
ploy the mind wrong, yet as they employ it, they 
preserve some degree of activity in it, which by 
some means or other may happen to take a right 
turn ; but idleness and indulgence is thiB death and 
burial of the soul. 

I have been more particular upon this temper, 
because it is so common, and even acknowledged 
without shame. People, who would not be thought 
reprobates^ are yet not afraid to let you know -that 
they hardly do any thing but «<i/, and 4rinkf and 
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'■deip, and t^ke such droprsions as suit with their 
ease \ whereas if such a state of life be examined 
\>y the rules of reason and religion, it will appear 
as dangerous and frightful, as any other reprobate 
9tate of sin* For it is a state that nourishes all the 
corruptions of our nature ; that exposes us all to the 
vanity of the world; that resigns us up to all the 
power of the devil. 

Did we design to set ourselves in the fairest pos- 
ture for the devil to hit us, we ought to choose that 
of idleness and indulgence. 

Watdi and projf^ saith our Saviour, that ye fidl 
fior trOo temptation^ The devil's advice is, be idle 
and indulge, and then ye will yield to every tensp- 
fation. For if watching and prayer have any ten- 
dency to fK'e vent our falling into temptation, it i& 
certain that idleness and indulgence must, in 
an equal degree, make us incapaole of resisting 
them. 

To return : as certain therefore as our nature is in 
a state of corruption, as certain as this corruption 
consists in ill tempers and inclinations ; so certain 
is it, that if we would not die in our sins, we must 
enter upon such a course of life as is a state of 
denial, not only to this or ''that, but to all those 
corrupt tempers and inclinations. 

For since man is onl^ a compound of corrupt and 
disorderly tempers, it is as necessary to deny him- 
self, as to resist evil ; and he is indeed only so hr 
virtuous, as he has put off himself, and is. guided 
and governed by another spirit. 

When we speak of self-denial, we are apt to con- 
fine it to eating and drinking ; but we ought to conv 
sider, that though a strict temperance be necessary 
in these things, yet these are the easiest and smal- 
lest instances of self-denial ; pride, vanity, self-love, 
covetousness, envy, sind other inclinations of the 
like nature, call for a more constant and watchful 
selMenial, than Xhf aj^etites of hunger and thirstv 
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Till therefore we make our seH^iMl &'9tinii^€»issd^ 
as our corruption ; till we dei>y oorselres all degte^Bf 
©f vanity and folly, as earnestly as we\deny ourselves^ ^ 
all degi'ees of drunkenness ; tiH we reject all sort»' 
of pride and envy, as we abhor all kinds of glutton 
iiy ; till we are exact in all .degrees of htimiM^^ 
as we are exact in all rules of temperance ; till we 
watch and deny ail irregular tempers, as we avoitf 
all sorts of sensuality, we can no more be said to 
practise self-denial^ than he can be said to be just^ 
who only denies himself the liberty of stealing. 

And till w^ do enter into this course of universal 
-self-denial, we shall make no progress in troe piety^ 
but our lives will be a rtdkul&»$ misntute of I know 
not what : sober and covetous, proud and -dev^uij 
Umperaie and vain, regular in our forms of devo- 
tion, and irregular in all our passions^ circumspect 
in little modes'of behaviour, and careless and negli- 
gent of tempers^ the most essential to piety.. 

And thus it will necessarily be With us, till we 
lay the axe to the root of the tree; till we deny and 
renounce the whole corruption of our nature, and 
jres^n ourselves up entirely to the Spirit of God, to 
think, and speak, and act, by the wisdom and purity 
of religion^ 

Let jt be supposed, that religion required us to 
forget a languuge that we loved and had been bred 
in, and constantly to speak in a langaage that was 
fm$ and difficult. 

Could we possibly forget our former language 
that we loved, and was natural to us, any other way 
than by denying ourselves the liberty of ever spea* 
kin^ it f 

Could we forget it by only forbearing to use it on 
sorhe particular occasions ? Would it not oe as neces- 
sary to abstain from thinking, reading, and writing 
in it, as to abstain from using it in conversation ? 
Could we render our new language any other wa|r 
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Ju^itual or^ natural to us, than by making it the 
language of all seasons* ^ 

Now ihk may teach us the absolute necessity of 
fiin universal seU-denial, for though religion does not 
command us to part with an old language that we 
love, yet it commands us to part with an old nature^ 
and to live and act by a new heart and a new 
spirit. 

Now can we think to part with an old nature^ by 
fewer rules of abstinence, than are necessary to get 
rid of an old language ? Must we not deny our- 
selves the liberty of ever acting according to it? 
Can we get rid of it, by only denying it in particu- 
lar instances ? Must it not be as necessary to 
abstain from all its ways of thinking and wishing, 
liking and disliking, as to practise any abstinence 
at all ? For if the whole is to be changed, if a new 
heart is to be obtained, we are doing nothing, whilst 
we only renounce it in part, and can no more be 
said to live by a new heart, than they can be said 
to speak only a new language, whose general con* 
versation is in their old natural tongue. 

Indeed, a little attention to the nature of man, 
and the nature of Christianity, will soon convince 
us that self-denial is the very substance, the begin* 
ning and ending of all our virtues. For, 

First, Christianity is the cure of the corruption of 
our natural state. Now what is the corruption of 
our natural state ? Why it consists chiefly in tern' 
perg and passions, and inclinations that focus to bodil^f 
and earthly enjoyments, as to our proper good* 

Now how is It that Christianity cureth this cor* 
ruption of our nature ? Why it cureth this corrup- 
tion of our nature, by teaching us to live and att 
by principles of re£$son, and religion. 

What are these principles of reason and reli* 
jgion ? 

They are such as these : . 

^Firdt) Thai God is our only good ^ that we canoof 
J6* 
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possibly be happy, but ifi- such enjoyment of hinf a» 
lie is pleased to communicate to us. 

Secondly, That our souls are immortal spirits^, 
that arc here only in a state of trial nnd probation*: 

Thirdly, That we must all appear before thi5 
judgment-seat of God, to receive the sentence of 
eternal life, or eternal death- 

These are the chief principles of reason and reli^ 
gioTtj by which every Christian is to live ; judging 
and thinking, ehoosmg and avoiding, hoping and 
fearing, loving anjd hating, according to these prin-^ 
ciples^ as becomes a creature, that is sent hither te, 
prepare himself to live^ withi God in everlastings 
happiness. 

Now who does not see^that this res^Ve&all our 
religion into a state of self-<knial, or contradiction- 
to our natural state ? 

For first, what can be a greater self-denial, or- 
more contradictory to all our habitual* notions, and' 
natural sentiments, that to live and govern ourselves 
by a happiness that is to be had in God alone ? A 
happiness, which our senses, our old guides, neither 
see, nor feel, nor taste, nor perceive ? A happi- 
ness, which gives us neither figure nor dignity,, 
nor equipage, nor power, nor glory amongst one- 
another ? 

Look at man in his natural state, acting by the 
judgment of his senses, following the motions of bi^ 
nature, and you will see him acting as if the world 
was full of infinite sorts of happiness. 

He has not only a thousand imaginary pleasures 
but has found out as many vexations, all which 
show, that he thinks happiness isevery-ijrhere to be 
found, for no one is vexed at any thing, but whepe 
he thinks he is disappointed of some possible hap* 
piness. 

The happiness, therefore of religion, which is a 
happiness in God alone^ is a great contradiction to 
all our natural and habitual tempers and opkiioos^ 
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notonfyasit proposes a good, which our senses 
cannot reUsb, but as it leads us from all those im- 
aginary enjoyments, upon which our senses have 
fixed our hearts. 

To think of religion in any other sense, than as a 
»tate of self-dtnialy is knowing nothing at all of it ; 
for its whole nature is to direct us by a light, and 
knowledge, and wisdom, from God, which is all 
contrary to the darkness, ignorance, and folly of 
our natures. 

It is therefore altogether impossible for any man 
to enter into the spirit of religion but by denying 
himstlf^ by renouncing all his natural tempers and 
judgments, which have been formed by the blind 
motions of flesh and blood, and strengthened by 
the example and authority of the world. He can- 
Aot walk in the light of God, but by rejecting the 
dreams of his senses, ihe visions oi his own thoughts, 
and the d&rkness of worldly wisdom.. 

We may let our senses tell us, what we are to eat 
and drink^ or when we are to sleep ,^ we may let 
them t-each us how near we may draw to a fire, how 
great a burden we may carry, or into how deep a 
water we may go : in these things they are our 
proper guides.. 

But if we appeal to them to know the true good 
of man, or the proper happiness of our rational na- 
ture ; if we ask them what guilt there is in sin, or 
what excellence there is in piety ; if we consult 
them as our guides and instructors in these matters, 
we act-as absurdly as if we were to try to hear with 
our eyes, or see with our ears. 

For our senses are no more fitted to tell us our 
Unit good^ as we are Christians and rational crea- 
tures, than our eyes are fitted to instruct us in 
sounds, or our ears in sights. 

Reli*-ion therefore has just so much power over 
OS, as It has power over our natural tempersy and 
Ifee judgmeat of oht senses ; so far as it has n\a4b 
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US deny oursclx^a, and reject t^e opinions and jvdf^ 
ments of flesh and blood, so far has it settled it£ 
power within us. 

Hence appears the absolute necessity of our Sa- 
viour^s proposal to mankind, If any fmm will come 
afttr me, let him deny himself, aud follow me* 

For it plainly appears from tne nature of the 
thing, that no man can follow Christ or walk in the 
light that he walked in, but by denying himself and 
walking contrary to the darkness and errors of his 
own heart and mind* 

All our ways of thinking and judging of the nan 
ture and value of things, are corrupted with the 
grossness and errors oi our senses* 

We judge of every thing in the same manner 
that the child judges of his playthings ; that is, it is 
by our senses alone that we pass the judgment, 
though we act with the reason of men. 

The world is made up of fine sights, equipage, 
sports^ show and pageantry, which please and cap- 
tivate the minds of men, because men have yet the 
minds of children, and are just the same slaves to 
th eir senses that children are. 

As children and men see the same colours in 
things, so children and men feel the same sensible 
pleasures, and are affected with external objects in 
the same manner. 

But the misfortune is, that we laugh at the little 
pleasures, poor designs, and trifling satisfactions of 
children, whilst at the same time, the wisdom, the 
ambition, and greatness of men, are visibly takem 
up with the same trifles. 

A coach-and-six, and an embroidered suit, shall 
.make a great statesman as happy as ever a go-cart 
and feather made a child. 

When a man thinks how happy he shall be witli 
a great estate, he has all the same thoughts come 
into his head that a child has, when he thinks what^ 
Tie woul4 do with a gredX sum-of moxiey ; he yfovi^ . 
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fciijr twenty little horses, he wojild have twenty fin^ 
eoats^ and see all fine sights, and the like* 

Now do but promise a man a great estate, and 
prou will raise all these same thoughts and designs 
m his mind. 

Now whence can all this proceed, but from thi»> 
that men act with the same vanity of mind, are un* 
der the same poor guidance of their senses^ are as 
ignorant of their true happiness, as great strangers 
to their own nature, and as far from a true sense of 
tbeir relation to God as when they first set out ia 
life. 

Andr is sot this a plain argument of the reasoi^ 
ableness and necessity of self-denial ? For to in- 
dulge ourselves^ and live according to our naUircd 
itmfers and judgments, is to grow old in the follies 
of childhood. And to deny ourselves, is to save 
ourselves, as it is denying such tempers and judg- 
joents as are contrary to our eternal happiness. 

To proceed : Let us take another view of the 
weakness and disorder ef our nature, that we may 
still see a greater necessity of not walking accor<t 
ing to it. 

When we see people drvrnk^ or in a violent pas- 
•ion, we readily own, that^they are, so long as that 
continues, in a state of delusion^ thinking, saying, 
and doings irregular things by the mere force of 
their blood and sphnts. In these states, we all see 
' and acknowledge the power of our bodies over our 
reason, and never suppose a man capable of judg- 
ing or acting wisely, so long as he is under the vio- 
lence ofpasswrij or heated with drink* 

Now this is more or less the constant state of all 
mankind, who are, by bodily impressions, and the 
agitations c^thc blood and spirits, in the same kind 
of delusion^ as men that are drunk^ or in a passiany 
ihough not always in the same degree. 

A man that is drunk has heated his blood to that 
iegree, that it sends up spirits tQ the brain ia i09 
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violent a motion, and in too great a quantity. T1u« 
violent motion of the spirits raises so many ideas is 
the brain, and in so disorderly a manner, that the 
man is every minute different from himself, as fast 
as diiferent, or new ideas, are raised in his head^by 
the impetuous course .of the spirits* This b the 
disorder of a man that is drvnJx\ 

Mow this is the state of all people, more or kss, 
whe^i they appear to one another as sober. 

For first drunkenness is a state of disorder and 
delusion, because our heads are then filled with a 
crowd of ideas, which we have little or no power 
over, and which, for that reason, distract our judg- 
ment. 

Now this is, in a certain degree, the state of all 
men w^hilst they are in the body : the constitution 
of our bodies, and our commerce with the world, is 
t:onstantly filling our heads with ideas and thoughts, 
that we have little or no power over, but intrude 
upon our minds, alter our opinions, and affect our 
judgments in the same manner as they disorder the 
minds of those that are drunk. 

Let any one but try to meditate upon any of the 
most important doctrines of religion, and he will 
find the truth of this observation ; he will find a 
thousand ideas crowd in upon him, in spigbt of all 
Jiis care to avoid them, which will hinder his medi- 
tation, and prevent his- seeing things in that light 
in which he would see them, if his mind was empty 
of other thoughts. 

Now it is the same cause that hinders him from 
thinking ^o well as he would, that hinders the 
^drunken man from thinking at all, that is, an mvo- 
limtartf succession of ideas. 

So that every man, so long as he is in the body, 
is, in some degree, weak and disordered in his judg- 
ment, in the same manner, and for the same "causes, 
as people that are drunk. 

Secondly 5 Another circumstance of drunkermw^ 
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1% this, that ideas and thoughts are raised in a 
disorderly manner, because the blood is too much 
heated. 

Now this is another constant circumstance that 
attends men in every state of life. 

For first, it is the same thing whether our spirits 
be heated with liquor, or any thing else ; if they are 
heated all the same effects are produced. 

This is undeniably true, because we daily see 
that passion will heat and disorder people in the 
same manner as they who are inflamed with liquor. 

Therefore our own thoughts and imaginations 
have the same effect upon our spirits as drink ; so 
that it is the same thing whether a man be drunk 
with passion, or any other violent set of thoughts, 
or heated with liquor. There is the same weakness 
of mind, the same disordered imagination, and the 
same wrong apprehension of the nature of thhigs. 

Now though all people are not at all times drunk 
with pussion^ or some violent imagination, yet they 
are always in a disorder of the same kind ; they 
have something that affects and hurries their spirits, 
in the same manner that a man's spirits are affected 
in some violent passion. *' 

An4 the reason is, because men are always in 
some passion or other, though not to that degrfee as 
to be visible, and give offence to other people. 

We are always in a state either of self-love, 
Vanity, pride, hatred, spight, envy, covetousness, or 
ambition ; some one or other of these passions is, in 
some degree, affecting our spirits, in the same 
manner that any violent passion, or heat of liquor, 
affects our spirits, differing only in the degree. 

A silent envy^ a secret vanity^ which nobody sees, 
raises thoughts in our heads, and disorders our 
judgments, in. the same manner as more violent 
passions. 

We may increase the vanity and envy^ till it ends 
jn distraction and madnessi a& it sometimes hap- 



pens ; but then we may be sure, that it disordeted 
our understanding in the ^ame manner and made us 
foolish and extravagant in some degree, long before 
'it came to madness. Whikt, therefore, we are in 
the body, we are constantly in a state of disorder, 
like to those who are drunk, or in a violent passion ; 
we have some passion or other, either of self-love, 
vanity, envy or the like^^ that affects our spirits^ 
And disorders our judgment, in the same manner^ 
though not in the same degree, as their spirits are 
affected who are in the heat of drink, or in some 
violent passion. 

Thirdly, Another circumstance of drunkenness is 
this, that it forms us to a taste and temper peculiar 
to it, so as to leave a dulntss and indisposition in 
the mind toward any thing else* A habitual 
drunkard has no pleasure like that confused hurry 
and heat of thoughts that arises from inflamed 
blood. The repeating of this pleasure so often has 
given him a turn of miftd, that relishes nothing 
but what relates to intemperance. 

Now this is the state of all people, in some re* 
spect or other ; there is some way of life that has 
got hold of them, and j^iven them a taste and relish 
for it, in the same manner that drinking has formed 
the drunkard to a peculiar liking of it. All people 
are not intemperate, but all are under habits of lifft 
that affect the mind in the same manner as intempe- 
rance. 

Some people have indulged themselves so long 
in dressings others in p/m/, others in sports of the 
'field, others only in little gossipmg ^foms^ that they 
are as much slaves to these ways' of life, as the in* 
temperate man is a slave to liquor. 

Now we readily own, that a man who has en- 
slaved himself to the pleasures of drinking and in- 
temperance, has thereby rendered himself incapa- 
ble of being a reasonable judge of other iiappincss 
an4 pleasure : but thefivwe do not enough consideCi 



"'fhat we are hurt in Ae «ame manner, by any Othei' 
way of life that has taken hold of us> auad given us 
a'tcmper, and turn of mind, peculiar to it. ' 

It is to as little purpose to talk of religion, or the. 
h;4ppiness of piety, to a person that is fond of dress^ 
w play, or sports, as to another that is intempe- 
rate : for the pleasures of these particular ways of 
life make him as deaf t<) all ^th'er proposals of hap- 
piness, and as iYi<:apable of judging of other hjippi* 
tiess and pleasure, as he who is enslaved to intem- 
perance. 

A lady abominatefS a sot, as a creature that has 
*^nly the shape of a man ; but then she does not 
consider, that, drunken as he is, perhaps he can be 
more content with the want of liquor, than she can 
with iht want of fine clothes : and if this be her 
case, she only differs from him as one intemperate 
man differs from another* 

Thus it appears, that 'whether we consider thfe 
nature, circumstances, and effects df drunkenness^ 
that all mankind are, more or less^ in the same state 
t)f weakness and disorder. 

I hav^e dwelt the longer upon this comparison,^ 
because it seems so easily to explain the disorder 
of our nature. I'^or as every one readily sees how 
the bodily disorders ^f drunkenness, and violent 
passion, blind and pei*vert our minds ; so it seems 
an easy step from thence to imagihe how the body, 
though m a cooler state, does yet disorder the mind 
in the same manner, though not in the same de* 
gree!$. It is also eas^ to conceive, that if violerd 
passixm, tJr a heated imagination^ confounds our 
judgments, and gives us wrong apprehensions of 
things, that ihetetoreatl passions, tntJUgh more stjll 
land secret, inust yet influence bur minds, and make 
"US weak and disordered in our judgments ; in the 
same manner, though not In the same degree,.as 
ifbose are who arc in a violent passion. So that the 
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meanest capacitj^ may, by this, apprehend, that no 
long as we are m the body, we are in a state of 
weakness and disorder that is full of such blindness 
and delusion, as attends a state of drunkenness and 
passion. 

It is intended, by this account of human /lature, 
to convince us of the absolute necessily of renounc- 
ing ourselves, of denying all our tempers and incli- 
nations, and resigning ourselves wholly to the light 
and wisdom of God. For since, by our state of 
corruption and slavery to the body, we are always 
under the power of its blind motions ; since all our 
inclinations and judgments are only the iudgments 
of heated blood, drunken spirits, and disordered 
passions, we are under as absolute a necessity of 
denying all our natural tempers and judgments as 
of refraining from intemperance. 

For must a man, that is in a fit of violent pas- 
sion, silence that passion before he can judge of the 
ordinary things of life ? Is it a state of such blindness 
as makes him blind in the plainest matters, and 
unable to judge rightly, even of things which he is 
acquainted with ? And can we think, that our more 
still and secret passions of self-love, pride, vanity, 
envy, and the like, make us less blind as to the 
things of God, than a heated passion does as to the 
things of this world ? 

Will an inflamed passion disorder a man too 
much to judge of any thing, even in his own busi- 
ness ? And will not a passion of less violence disor- 
der a man's judgment in things of a spiritual nature, 
which. he never was rightly acquainted with, which 
he never saw, or understood, in the manner that he 
ought, and which are all contrary to the impression 
of his senses ? 

Every one sees people in the world, whom he 
takes to be incapable of sober judgments, and -* ise_ 
reflections, for tnis reason ; because he sees that 
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they arc full of themselves, blinded with prejudice, 
violent in their passions, wild and extravagant in 
their imaginations. 

Now as often as we see these people, we should 
ipeflect that we see ourselves ; for we as certainly sec 
ia true representation of oarselves, when we look at 
«uch people, as we see a true picture of our state, 
When we see a man in the sorrows and agonies of 
death* 

You are not dying as this man is ; you are not in 
his state of sickness and extremity ; but still his 
state stows you your own true picture ; it shows 
you, that your life is in the midst of death /that you 
have in you the seeds of sickness and mortality ; 
that you are dying, though not in his degree ; and 
that you are only at a little uncertain distance from 
those who are lying upon their last beds. 

When therefore you see men living in the disor- 
der of their passions, blinded with prejudices, 
swelling in pride, full of themselves, vain in their 
imaginations, and perverse in their tempers, you 
must believe that you see as true a representation 
of your own state, as if you saw a man in his last 
sickness. 

You, it may be, are not in the extravagance of 
his disordered tempers, you are at some uncertain 
distance from his state ; but if you fancy, that you 
are not corrupted with self4ove^ not weakened by 
prejudices, not blinded with pride, not vain in your 
imaginations, not ridiculous in your temper, be- 
cause you are not in such disorders as you find 
some people, you think as absurdly as if you was to 
imagine yourself to be immortal^ because you are 
not in that extremity of death in which you see 
some people. 

And as the true way of knowing, and being 
rightly affected with the weakness and mortality of 
our state, is frequently to view the condition of 
dying mm as pictur^its of ^urselvesLj so the mos* 



jfikelj means to- affect tts with a just sense of tfre 
corruption and disorder of our hearts^ is to consider 
the frailties, corruptions, and disorders of other 
j^eople, as certain representations of the frailty and 
<5orruption of our own state. 

When, therefore, you see the violence of other 
men^s passions, the irregularity of their tempers^ 
ihe strength of their prejudices, the folly of their 
inclinations, and the vanity of their mindt, remem* 
foer that you see so many plain reasons for denying 
.yourself, and resisting your own nature, which haft 
111 it the seeds of all those evil tempers wfakixyott 
see in the most irregular people. 

From the foregoing reflections upon, human naK 
lure, we may learn thus much, that abstinence, as 
to eating and drinking, is but a small part of Chrisr 
tian self-denial. 

The corruption of our nature has its chief seat in 
the irregularity of our tempers, the violence of pas* 
sions, the blindness of our judgments, and the va* 
nity of our minds ; it is as dangerous, therefore, to 
indulge these tempers as to live in gluttony and 
intemperance. 

You think it shameful to be an epicurt. ; j<m 
would not be suspected to be fond of liquor ; you 
think these tempers^ would too much spoil all your 
pretences to relieion : you are very right in youE 
judgment ; but tnen- proceed* a step farther, and 
think it as shameful to be fond of dres9^ or delighted 
with yourself as to be fond of dainties : and that it 
is as great a sin to please any corrupt temper of 
your heart as to please your palat^e : remember, 
that blood, heated with joo^^ion, is like blood heated 
with liquor ; and thmt the grossness of gluttony i& 
no greater a contrariety to religion than the politer 
ness of pride, and t4ie vanity of our minds, 

I have been the longer upon this subject, trying- 
every way to represent the weakness and corrup- 
tion of our nature \ because so far as we rightl/ 
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iinderstand it, so far we see into the reasonableness 
andliecessity of all religious duties. If we fancy 
ourselves to be wise and regular in our tempers 
and judgments, we can see no reason for denying 
ourselves; but if we. find that our whole nature is 
in disorder, that our light is darkness, our wisdom 
foolishness, that our tempers and judgments are as 
gross and blind as our appetites, that our senses 
govern us as they govern children, that our ambi- 
tion and greatness is taken up with gewgaws and 
trifles^ that the state of our bodies is a state of error 
and delusion, like that of drunkenness and passion. 
If we see ourselves in this true light, we shall 
see the whole true reason of Christian self-denlatj 
of meekness, and poverty of spirit, of putting off 
our old man, of renouncing our whole selves, that 
we may see all things in God ; of watching and 

Erayer, and mortifying all our inclinations, that our 
earts may be moved by a motion from God, and. 
our wills and inclinations be directed by the light 
and wisdom of religion. 

Relis^ion has little or no hold of us, till we have 
these right apprehensions of ourselves ; it may serve 
for a little decency of outward behaviour, but it is 
not the religion of our hearts, till we feel the weak- 
ness and disorder of our nature, and embrace piety 
and devotion, as the means of recovering us to a 
state of perfection and happiness in God. 

A man that thinks himself m health cannot la- 
ment the sickness of his state. 

If we are pleased with the pride and vanity of 
Our minds, if we live in pleasure and self-satisfac- 
tions, we shall feel no meaning in our devotions, 
when we liment the misery and corruption of our 
nature. We may have times and places to mourii 
for sins ; but we shall feel no more inward grief 
than hired mourners do at a funeral. 

So that as the corruption of our nature is the 
foundation and reason of self-denial, so 8^ right 
16* 
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sense and feeling of thai corruption is necessarji^ to* 
make us rightly affected with the ofi^es and devo^. 
tion of religion. 

I shall now show^ that the reasonableness and 
necessity of self-denial is also founded upon another 
fundamental doctrine of religion, namely, the ntces^ 
^ity of divine gract^ which 1 shall leave to be the 
subject of the following chapter. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the J^ecessity of divine Grace^ and ihe seterttk 
. Duties to^ which it ccUleth M Christians^ 

I come now to another article of our religion^ 
namely, the absohte necessity of divine grAce, which- 
is another universal and constant reason of self^ 
deniaL 

The invisible operation and assistance of GodV 
Holy- Spirit, by which we are disposed towards 
that which is good, and made able to perform it, is> 
a confessed doctrine of Christianity. 

Our natural life is preserved by scune union with 
God, who is the fountain of life to all the creation^ 
to which, union we are altogether strangers ; we 
fmd that we are alive, as we find that we think ^ 
but how, or by what influence from God our life 19 
supported, is a secret into which we cannot entep« 
It is^ the same thing with relation to our spiritual 
life, or life of grace ; it arises from some i«oisibl^\ 
union with God, or divine influence, which, in this* 
state of life, we cannot comprehend. Our bless^ 
Saviour saith, TTie Tcind bktveik tohere it lisieth^ anJL 
thou hearest the sound thereof but canst j^t-j. :j: g* 
Tiot tell whence it eomethy and whither * ** 

it goeih ; so is tcery one th(H is born- of God% Thi^ 
4Sfaowa U9 bo W' ignorant we are of tbefmannef of the> 
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-©pepation of the \io\y Spirit ; we may feel its effects j 
as< we may perceive the effects of the wind, but are^ 
a& much strangers to its manner of coming upon us^ 
as we are strangers to that exact point from whence 
the wind begins to blow, and where it will cease. 

The Spirit of God is like the nature of God, too • 
high for our conceptions, whilst we arc in these 
dark houses of clay. But our blessed Saviour has^ 
in some degree, helped our conceptions in this mat- 

- ter, by the manner of his giving the Holy Spirit to 
his disciples, Jirid he breathed on them^ and said 
tmto thcm^ receive the Holy Ghost* Now by this 
ceremony of breathing, we are taught to conceive 
of the" communications of t£e Holy Spirit, with 
some likeness to breath or wind, that its influences 
come upon us in some manner, most like to a gen- 
tle breathiBff of the air. Representations of this 
kind are only made in compliance with the weak- 
ness of our apprehensions, which not being able to 
conceive things as they are in their own nature, 
must be instructed, by Comparing them to such 
things as our senses are acquainted with. Thus 
the toisdom and knowledge that is revealed from 
God is compared to lights not because light is a 
true representation of the wisdom of God, but be- 
cause it serves best to represent it to our low capa- 
cities* In like manner the influences of the Holy 
Spirit are set forth by the ceremony of breathing 
upon us ; not because breathy or afr, or wtnd, arc 
true representations of the gifts of the Spirit, but 
because* they are the properest representations that 
yet fall within our knowledge. 

But that which is most necessary for us to know^ 
and of which we are stiflSciently informed in Scrips 
ture is th» absdutt necessity of thir divine assis- 
tance« * 

We are used to consider those only as inspired 
persons^, who are called by God to some extraordi- 
nary de^ignsy.and'act by immediate gevelation jfror 
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him. Now as inspiration implies an immediate rc- 
telation from God, in this sense there have been 
but few inspired persons ; but inspiration, as it signi- 
fies an invisible operation^ or assistance and instruo- 
tian of God's Holy Spirit, is the common gift and 
privilege of all Christians ; in this sense of inspira- 
tion they are all inspired persons. Knmcyenot^ saith 
St. Paul^ that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost^ zvhich is in you ? St. John IjJcewise, Hereby 
know zee that he dzvelleth in us^ by th^ Spirit zehich 
he hath given us : for as many as are led by the Spitit 
of God^ are the sons of God. Again, .ATow ifdny man 
hath not the SpiriCof Christ he is none p r" 1 1 

of his. From these, and many other 
passages of the like nature, it is undeniably plain, 
that the life which we iTow live, is a life in and 
by the Spirit of God, and that they are only sons 
of God, who are led by this Spirit. Now this 
Doctrine plainly proves the necessity of a constant 
self-denial ; for it must be necessary that we deny 
ourselves all those tempers and ways of life, which 
may make God withhold his grace from us ; and 
likewise all those enjoyments and indulgences which 
may make us less able and less disposed to improve 
and co-operate with those degrees of divine grace, 
that are communicated to us. 

Our blessed Saviour saith, If any man loroeme^ he 
will keep my zvords^ and my Father j i ' o% 
zoill love ftfm, and we zmll come unio * * 

Hm, and make our abode zvith him. This teaches us 
how wc are iojnvite the good Spirit of God to dwell 
in us : we are to prepare ourselves for the abode of 
this divine Guest, by loving Christ, and keeping his 
commandments : whence we also lenrn, that the 
Spirit of God does not equally visit all persons in alt 
ways of life, but that we must prepare ourselves for 
his presence. 

We are also told, that God resisteth theproud^ hut 
•nwft grace unto ihi hvmble* Thisako expl^ia^ 



to Its the metHod of divine grace, that it is bestoiired 
to the statt aod tanper of persons ; that there are 
some dispositions \vhich siparate ua from the Spirit 
of God, and others that procure to us a larger share 
of its gifts and graces. We are also here taught to 
consider />rt(!e, not only as a sin that has its parti* 
cular guilt, but it has this certain effect, that it ea^^ 
/^fiffutVAe; the divine light, deprmi us of Qod's Spirit 
and leaves us to sink under the corruption and 
weight of our nature. 

We are to consider hunuliiy, also, not only as it is 
a reasonable duty., and'prol)€^to our state ;. but as it 
quulifits ond prepares us for laFger degrees of divine 
j^ace, such as may purify and perfect our semis in all 
manner of holiness. All instances therefore of pride 
ar'e to be avoided, all sorts of humility to be prae^ 
tised^ not only for their own sakes, but as necessarr 
preparations for divine grace, that we may be Si 
temples- for the Hply Ghost to. dwell in. Now see* 
ing we are none of Christ's, if the Spirit of Christ 
be not in us, seeing we ar.e only so far Christians, a» 
we are renewed hj the Holy Ghost ; nothing can 
bemoFC necessary to true- piety , than that we form 
every pact of our lives with regard to this- Holy 
Spirit. That we consider all our tempers^ pkasur^ 
cares^ €lesign$^ and toays of life, whether they be 
aucbas suit with the wisdom and heavenly guidance 
of- the Holy Spirit. This doctrine shows us to our- 
selves in a ntiV point of view, and may serve to teach 
us several truths, which we should otherwise not so 
readily apprehend. 

When we are left to consider our duty with rela- 
tion to the express commandments of Ggd, there 
are many ways of life, which we think ourselves at 
liberty to follow, because they seem to be no plain 
breach of any commandment. But we are to look 
to a farther rule, and to consider our pleasures and 
cares, our designs and endeavours, not only whether 
they are according, to the letter of the law, }0 
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whether they are according to the Spirit of God $ 
for if they are contrary to the Spirit of Godj if they 
suit not with his secret inspirations, they are as truly 
to be avoided, as if they were contrary to some ex- 
press comraandment. For we ar$ assured from 
Scripture, that they only are the sons of God, wkd 
are led bv the Spirit of God ; and none can be said 
to be led by the Spirit of God, but they whose lived 
arc according to it, whose actions, cares, and plea- 
sures, hopes and fears, are such as may be said to 
be euided by the motions of the Holy Ghost, 

We are therefore to consider ourselves as inspired 
persons, that have no knowledge or wisdom, but 
1 what comes from God, and that this wisdom will no 
longer dwell with us, than so long as we act and 
conduct ourselves conformably to it. So that we ' 
must not vainly deceive ourselves in saying, where 
is the harm of such indulgences, or such vanities 
and idle amusements ? But must consider, whether 
they are such as are conformable to a life that is to 
be directed by the Holy Ghost, whether they will 
invite his assistance, and make him delight to dwell 
with us. In this manner must we examine and try 
all our ways of life, as well our cares as our plea- 
sures, and all our tempers and inclinations* For 
unreasonable cares, as well as unreasonable plea- 
sures, are equally contrary to the wisdom of the 
Holy Spirit, and equally separate us from him* 
People often think their designs and diversions in- 
nocent, because they are not sinful in their nature, 
but they should also consider whether tfcey are not 
vain and foolish, and unsuitable to the state and 
condition of a Christian. For a life of folly, and 
vanity, and trifling designs, is no more living by the 
Spirit of God, than a life, of gross sins is keeping 
the commandments. So that the safest rules to 
judge of our actions by, is to consider them with 
relation to that Spirit, by which we are to be guided, 
% this design, or this diversion, according to , the 
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wisdom of tlie Spirit of God ? Am I in these things 
improving the secret inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost? Am I here governed by a wisdom from 
above ? Are these ways such that I can truly say,* 
that I «m led into them by the Spijit of God ? Do 
I allow myself in them, because they serve to set 
forth the glory of God, and are agreeable to the 
condition of a disciple of Christ ? Are they good 
proofs that the Spirit of God dwelleth in me, and 
that by thus sowing to the Spirit, I shall of the 
Spirit reap everlasting life ? This is the rule of 
perfection, by which Christians are to regulate their 
thoughts, words, and actions ; for we are called by 
God to a state of purity and holiness, to act by the 
motions of his Holy Spirit, and make no other use 
of ourselves, or the world we are in, than such as is 
conformable to that dignity of life, and state of glory 
to which we are called. -The spirit of our religion 
is to be the spirit of our lives, the constant principle 
of all our tempers and inclinations, which is to 
render us reasonable, and wise, and-holy, in all our 
progress through the world. 

The renewal of our hearts by the Spirit of Qod 
consists in iiezv thoughts^ and neto desires^ in filling 
our minds with great and sublime truths, and in 
giving us desires and inclinations/hopes and fears^ 
cares and pleasures suitable to them. 

This is being born of the Spirit : hence appears a 
plain reason of an universal self-denial^ because the 
spirit of the world, and the spirit of our corrupt 
hearts, is in a state of corttrariety to this Spirit and 
wisdom which is from above. So that it is to be 
the main business and labour of our lives, to con- 
tradict those motions of our hearts, and those tem- 
pers- of the world, which are contrary to this Spirit, 
which is to be the principle of our new life im 
Christ. 

We must therefore deny ourselves all those ways 
of li£e^ all cares and enjoyments which too mucll 
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possess our minds, and render them insensible irf 
these great truths. We must practise all that stlf" 
Henial^ temperance^ ahstinence,^ care'^ and watckfuU 
"iitss^ which can any vrajjit and prepare our minds 
to hear and receive, to comprehend and relfeh the 
instructions and doctrine which come from the Spirit 
of God, For all these truths, every thing that re* 
laies to God and religioni, havife a different effect 
upon us, according to the state or way of life that 
we are in : as land must be prepared to receive the 
best seed, as rocks can bring forth no fruit ; so un* 
less our minds are in some proper state and dispo* 
sition to co-operate with the Holy Spirit, and receive 
his instructions, his gifts and graces will bring 
forth no fruit, 

• 'Tis acknowledged by all, that a life of mtempe* 
ranee and debauchery makes us dead and senseless 
oi religion, and incapable of receiving its truths t 
but then it is not enough considered, that the vanity 
of the mind, an understanding busied in trifles^ an 
impertinent course of life, will as certainly produce 
the same effect. If our understanding is full of 
foolish imaginations, devoted to trifles, religion can 
gain no entrance* A man may be so earnest in 
picking straws^ as to have no leisure to think of his 
salvation, nor any more inclination to it, than on6 
that is constantly in drink% Children are incapable 
of religion,^ not because they are intemperate and 
debaumed, but because they have little minds, that 
ar^ taken up and employed with little and trifling 
Entertainments. Now i^ when we are men, we 
have the minds of children, and have only changed 
our play-things, we shall embrace and pi-actise re- 
ligion, just to as much purpose as children do : for 
Vi mind taken up with gemg&txis, and trifles, and 
impertinent satisfactions, is in the same statc^ 
whether it be/owr, or whether it be fifiy years old* 
If it be made fell ly with frt/?mfir concerns,' and /hfee 
M(tisfactioas, it is in a state of as much disorder^ and 
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as contrary to i:eligion, as a state of gluttony' and 
intemperance^ , 

Thus poor amusements, vain arl^, useless ^cicnce^, 
impertinent learning, false satisfactions, a wrong 
turn of mind, a state oi idleness, or any the vainest 
>rt/l€5 of life, may keep men at as great a distance 
from the true impressions of religion, and from liv- 
ing by the Spirit of God, as the ignorance of child- 
hood or the debaucheries of intemperance. 

Titus is temperate and regular ; but then he is so ' 
great a mathematician, that he does not know wh^ 
Sunday comes : he sees people going to church ^z^ 
he sees others going to market ; he goes on study- 
ing, measuring, and calculating, and may as well be 
called a merchant as a Christian* 

All doctrines of religion are disagreeable to Philo 
he avoids them as he avoids /jar/y ; now what is the 
reason of it ? It is not because he is debauched and 
intemperate, but he is a virtuoso, devoted to polite 
literature ; his soul is extended to all the curiosities 
in the worlds and thinks all time to be lost, that is 
not spent in the search of shells, urns, inscriptions^ 
and broken pieces of pavements^ This makes the 
truths of religion^ and the concerns of eternity, seem 
«mall things in his eyes, fit only for the inquiry of 
narrowy little, and unpolite souls. 

Patronus is fond of a clergyman that understands 
^nusic, paintings statuary and architecture* He 19 an 
enemy to the 4^seniers, and loves the church of 
England, because of the stateliness and beauty of its 
buildings ; he never comes to the sacrament, but 
will go forty miles to see a^ne altar-piece* He goes 
to church when there is a new tune to be heard, but 
never had any more serious thoughts about salvor 
lion, than dihout flying. If you visit him when he is 
dying, you will hear his dying thoughts upon archi* 
■lecture* 

EuseVvas would read prayers ixoice every day in 
4lis parish ; be would be often with the poor and 
17' 
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sick, and spend much time in charitable visits, he 
would be wholly taken up in the cure of souls; but 
that he is busy in studying the old grammariaiis, 
and would fain reconcile some differences amongst 
them before he dies. 

Lycia has no wicked or irreligious temper, and 
she might be pious, but that she is too easy, gay, 
and cheerful, to admit of care of any kind. She can 
no more repent, than she can be out of temper, and 
must be the same sparkling, cheerful creature in the 
eyarch, as in the play-house. She might be capable 
of understanding the misery of human nature, and 
the necessity of the comforts of religion ; but that 
she is so hc^ppy every time she is dressed* 

Matrona is old, and has been this fifty years 
eating and drinking, sleeping and waking, dressing 
and undressing, paymg and receiving visits* She 
has no profaneness 5 and, if she has no piety, it is 
owing to this, that she never had a spare half hour 
in all her life to think about it. She envies her 
daughters because they will dress and visit when 
»he is dead. 

Publius goes to diurch sometimes, and reads the 
Scripture ; but he knows not what he reads or 
prays, his head is so full of politics* He is so angry 
at kings and ministers of ttate, that he has no time 
nor disposition to call himself to account. He has 
the'history of all parliaments^ elections, prosecutioTis, 
and impeachments, and die? with little or no religion, 
through a constant fear oi popery* 

Siccus has neither virtues nor vices ; he has be^n 
all his life long, building and pulling doTxyfi, making 
canals and ditches, raising rvalls and /cncc5. People 
call him a good man, because he employs the poor ; 
Siccus might have been a religious man, but that he 
thought building was the chief happiness of a ra- 
tional creature. He is all the week amongst dirt 
and mcrtar, and stays at home on Sundays to view 
his contrivance:^ He will die more contentedly, if 



his death does not happen whU&t some v^atl is in 
building; < 

Sihhis laughs at preaching and prayings not be- 
cause he baa any profane principles^ or any argu- 
ments against religicMi ; but because he happens to 
have been used to nothing but noue, and huntin^f 
and sports* 

I have mentioned these gevtjral characters^ to 
show us, that it is .not only profanieness^ dehauchtrxj^ / 
and open rice*, that keep men from the impression!^ 
of true religion ; but that the mere play-Uangs ^of 
life, impertinent studns^ vain amusementsyfohe satis- 
factions^ idle disposittons^ will produce the same 
effect. A wrong turn of mind, imperiinerU cares, a 
succession of the poorest trifles^ if they take up our 
thoughts, leave no more room for the cares and 
fears of true piety, than, ^ross sensuality* 

Our blessed Saviour saitb, IVo tintoyaUfpharlsees ^ 
for ytUroe thtjjLppermost seats in syna^ r • . .„ 
£Ogue«, and greetings iti the markets. 
The wisdom of this world would find little to con- 
demn in such a behaviour as tlus ; but yet we see 
that the wisdom of God condenuis it with a woe, 
teaching us, that every wrong turn of mind, every 
false satisfaction, puts the soul ia a state that is 
cootrary to religion,and makes men «ri^ to receive 
its. doctrines* This is the reason why religion calls 
us to a state of self-denial^ htantlitif^ and mprtifica- 
tionj because it i»a state that awakens the soul into 
right apprehensions of things, and* qualifies us to 
see, and hear, and understand the doctrines of eter« 
nal tAith. We must deny ourselves all ouc ways 
of folly and vanity, let go every false satisfaction, 
that th(l soul may be at liberty with its full attenr 
tion^ to listen to the instructions of religion. 

Would we see any thing exactly, we must take 
our eyes from every thing else ; so if we would 
apprehend truly the things of religion, we must 
take our minds from all other objects, vre maist 
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empty 'ourselves of all false satisfactions, or we 
shall never know the want, or feel the excellency 
of our true good. 

We see even in W-orldly matters, that if we pro-^ 
pose any thing to a man when he is in the pursuit 
of something else, he hardly hears or understands- 
us ; we must stay for a season of more leisure and 
indifference, till his thoughts and passions are at 
rest. 

Now this holds much stronger 4n matters of reli- 
gion ; its doctrines are neither heard nor understood,, 
because it always finds us in the pursuit oi something 
else ; it matters not what this something eke is, 
whether it be loroing uppermost seats in the syna- 
gogues^ a fondness for trifles^ a joy in luxury and 
idleness^ or a labour after riches ; the mind is equally 
employed wrong, and so not in a condition to like, 
or at leisure to listen to any other happiness. If 
you were to propose the same truths to a man in 
another state, when weariness or disappointment 
has made him give up all designs, or when sickness, 
or the approach of death shows him that he must 
act no longer in them, they would have quite ano- 
ther effect upon him ; then the great things of reli- 
gion appear great indeed : he feels their whole 
weight, and is amazed that he did not see them 
alwa3rs in the same manner. Now it is the great 
end and design of self-denid!^ to put a stop to the 
follies of life, and mortify all oui'passions, th.at our 
souls may quietly consider, and fully comprehend 
the truths which come from God : that our.hearts 
being at liberty from a croud of foolish thoughts, 
may be ready to obey and co-operate with the i»i- 
spirations of that Spirit, which is to lead and quicken 
qs in holiness ; that death and judgment^ heaven and 
fte/7, may make as deep impressions upon our minds 
in the middle of our lives, as at our last hour ; that 
we may be as wise and prudent as sick and dying 
men, and live with such apprehensions as most^ 
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people die with, that we may see the vanity of the 
world, the miserv of sin, the greatness of etei-nity, 
and the want of God, as they see it, who stand 
upon the brink of another world,. 

This is the great and happy work of self-denial, 
which is to fill us with a spirit of wisdom, to awaken 
us into a true knowledge of ourselves, and show uj^ 
who, and where, and what' we are* Till this self- 
denial has put a stop to our follies, and opened our 
eyes, our life is but a sleep, a dream, a mere succes- 
sion of shadows ; and we act with as little reasoa 
and judgment, as a child that is pleased with blow- 
ing abou4: a feather* We must therefore not only 
deny our wicked aad stnful inclinations, but also all 
our follies, impertinences, and vain satisfactions ; 
for as plain and known sins harden and corrupt, so 
impertinencies and false satisfactions delude and 
blind our hearts, and render them insensible of our 
real misery, or true happiness. 

We are true members of the kingdom of God,, 
when the kingdom of God is within us, when th^ 
Spirit of religion is the spirit of our lives ; when 
eeated in our hearts, it diffuses itself into all our 
motions : when we are wise by its wisdo^ sober by 
its sobriety, ahd humble by its humility ; when it is 
the principle of all our thoughts and desires, the 
spring of all our hopes and fears j when we like 
and (Sslike, seek and avoid, mourn and rejoice, as 
becomes those who are bom again of Go^. Now 
this is the work of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, to* 
give us a new understanding, a new judgment, tem- 
per, taste, and relish, new desu^s, and new ^pes. 
and fears. So far, therefore, as we prepare our$elve$ 
by self-denial for this change of heart and mind^so 
hr we invite the assistance, and concur with the ixor 
spiratioiis of the Holy Spirit. Afwi sqf far as we ' 
Dourish any foolish passion, indalg^ any vanity of 
mind, or corruption of heart f so for we resist th^ 
fflpac^ of Oo4*s Holy Spirit, and rend^F oilrselv*' 
17* 
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indisposed to relish and improve his secret inspira-«- 
tions. Christians are therefore to consider them- 
selves, not only as men that are to act by a princi- 
ple of i*eason, but as spiritual beings, who have a 
higher principle of life within them,, and are to live 
by the wisdom and instructions of the Spirit of God* 

As reasonable men would do every thing that 
tended to strengthen and improve their reason ; so 
wise Christians ought to practise every w^ay of life, 
that can fit them for farther degrees of grace, that 
can strengthen and prcserva their union with the 
Spirit of God. For as a man without reason, has 
but the figure of a man ; so a Christian without the 
Sjiirit of God, has but the form of a Christian. And 
as the perfection of a man consists in the highest 
improvement of his reason ; so the perfection of a 
Christian consists in bis growth in grace, in the 
spiritual turn and temper of his heart and mind. 
Here therefore must we fix all our care and con^ 
cera, that we may remove all hinderances of divine 
grace, and preserve this kingdom of God withm us i 
that we may be truly spiritual in all our ways and 
designs, and indulge no tempers that may lessee 
our union with the Spirit of God. 

Some persons will perhaps refrain from griefs 
when they find that it hurts their eyes ; they wift 
avoid passion and anger, if it ends in pains of the 
head ;but they would do well to consider that these 
tempers are to be abstained from upon much greater 
accounts. Passion may rjisorder our bodies, waste 
our spirits, and leave pa'ns in our heads ; but it 
leaves greater marks of injury in our better part, as 
it throws us into a state of madness, and banishes 
the Holy Spirit of peace and gentleness, and prepare* 
us for the suggestions of the spirit of darkness^ 
Grj>/may hurt our eyie*, but it much more hurts 
our souls^ as it sinks them into a state of gloom and 
darkness, which expels and quenches the Spirit of 
God 5 for light may as well unite with darkness, ^ 
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the Spirit of God dwell with the gloomy dalness 
and horror of stupid grief. What 1 have observed 
of these two passions, ought to be concluded of 
every other passion and temper ; we are to consider 
it as it suits with, or resists that new Spirit, by 
whose Ijoly motions we are to be preserved in a 
state of holiness. 

Now seeing this change of our hearts, and new- 
ness of spirit, is the whole of religion ; we must 
fear and avoid all irregularity of spirit, every unrea- 
sonable temper, because it affects us in the seat of 
life, because it hurts us in our principal part, and 
makes us less capable of the graces, and less obe* 
dient to the motions of God's Holy Spirit. We 
must labour after a state of peace, satisfaction, and 
thankfulness, free from the folly of vain hopes, idle 
fears, and false anxieties, that our souls may be dis- 
posed to feel the joys, to rejoice in the comforts, 
and advance in the graces of the Holy Ghost. 

With what care and exactness we are to conduct 
ourselves, with regard to the Spirit of God, is fully 
set forth in the following words; Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouthy but thcH 
which is good to the use of edifying^ that it may min- 
ister grace unto the hearers ; and grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God^ whereby ye are sealed pi .„ 09 
unto the day of redemption. That P * • 
we may not here mfetr^ke what is meant by 
torrupt ommtmicatlons^ that we may not fancy it 
only implies sinful and wicked discourse, the apostle 
adds— fru^ that rohich is good to the use of edifying^ 
that it may minister grace unto the hearers* So that 
it is a conversation that docs not edify and profit 
the hearer, the apostle condemns as corrupt, and 
«uch as is to be avoidecJ. Let it be observed, that 
the apostle does not prohibit this kind of conver- 
sation, because >. is useless, impertinent, and bet- 
ter to be avoided ; but for a reason of the utmost 
Qooisequence, that we may not griivethe Hobf ^ri 
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ofOod* This shows us, that we Christians are tfr 
govern ourselves by no less a rule than a conformity 
to the Spirit of Go4 ; that we are not only to deny 
ourselves vain and foolish actions, but also- idle and 
unedifying discourse, and conduct ourselves io all 
our behaviour with such a spirit of wisdom and 

Surity, as may make the Holy Ghost delight to 
well in us. This rule of perfection is highly con- 
formable to the nature of our religion. For as our 
religion consists in a neio heart and nezc spirit ; it is 
certain that we are then only arrived to the true 
state of our religion, when it governs our words and 
actions, and is the constant temper of our minds at 
all times, and on all occasions. A covetous man is 
not only covetous, when he is in his countmg-roomj 
he is the same person, and governed by the saAie 
temper and way of thinking wherever he is. And 
the same thing is equally true of every way of life, 
when it has once entered into our heart, and become 
a settled temper ; it is not occasionally exercised iik 
this or that place, or at set times ; but is always in 
being, and constantly disposing us to thoughts, and 
words, and actions suitable to it* 

Some persons seem to know so little of religion^ 
that they confine it to acts of devotion,^ and public 
occasions of divine service ; they do not consider 
that it consists in a new heart and new spirit, and 
that acts of devotion, prayer and preaching, watch- 
ings, fastings, and sacraments, are only to fill us 
with this new heart and spirit, and make it the 
common constant spirit of our lives every day aad 
in every place. 

A man may be said to have some regard for reli- 
gion, who is regular at places of divine worship ; 
but he cannot be reckoned of a religious spirit, till 
k is his spirit in every place, and on everv occa*' 
.sion ; till he lives and breathes, by it, ana thinks^ 
asd speaks, and acts according to its motions. 
A man may fre^jueM meetings for jooirtb ; bqi 
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yet, if when he is out of them, he gives himself unto 
peevishness, chagrin and dulness, 1 presume no one 
wiH say that such a man is of a cheerful gpirit. It 
is easy, to make the application here, if we are only 
attendants 3.t places of religion ; if when w^e are out 
of those places, we are of another spirit, I do not 
say proud or covetous, but vain and foolish ; if our 
actions are silly, and conversation trifling and im- 
pertinent, our tempers vain and worldly, we arc no 
more of a reltgiouis spirit^ than a dull and peevish 
man is of a cheerful spirit^ because ke is regular at 
dome set meetings for mirths 

If a person (rf pride and vanity in the general 
course of his life, should yet think himself hiimhhj 
because he had his appomted times of praying for 
humility^ we might justly say of him, that he knew 
nothing of the nature of that virtue : in like manner, 
if one, whose conversation^ whose discourse, and 
carriage, and temper in common life^ ai*e not accord- 
ing to the spirit of religion, should yet think himself 
religious, because he had his appointed places of 
prayer, it might justly be s^id of him, that he was a 
stranger to the nature of true religion. For religion 
is not ours till we live by. it ; till it is the religion of 
our thoughts, woi-ds, and actions ; till it goes with us 
into every place ; sits uppermost on every occasion ; 
and forms and governs our hopes and fears, our 
cares and pleasures. He is the religious man who 
watches and guards his spirit, and endeavours to be 
always in the temper of religioif ; who worships 
God in every place by a purity of behaviour ; who 
is as fearful of foolish thoughts, irregular tempers, 
and vain imaginations, at one time as at anotner ; 
who is as wise and heavenly at home, or in the 
field, a3 in the house of God. For w^hen once reli- 
gion has got possession of a man's heart, and is be- 
come, as it ought to be, his ruling temper ; it is as 
agreeable to such a one in all places, and at all 
times, to speak ai^ act according to its directior-s, , 
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9t9r it is agreeable to the ambitious nfan to act ac^ 
cording to the motions erf ambition. We nSust there- 
fore take it for granted, that if we are aot religiouaf* 
in our conversation and common, temper, we are not 
religious in our hearts ;^we may have a formoiiijf 
of religion at certain times and jdacesy, but we are 
not of a rtligious spiriU 

We see every body speaking and Gonvcrring ac- 
cording to their spirit and temper ; the covetous, 
the ambitious, the vain and self-conceited, have 
each of them their proper lanenage suitable to their 
spirit and temper, they are the same persons in all 
j^aees, and always talk like themselves. If there^ 
lore we could meet with persons of a truly religious 
spirit and temper, we should find them like men 
of other tempers, the same persons in all pUiceSf 
and always talking and acting like themselves. 
We should find them living by one temper, aad 
. conversing wkh men with the same spirit that they 
converse with God ; not one thing in one place, and 
^another in another, not formal and grave at ay%me- 
ra/, and mad and frantic at d^ feast ; not listening to 
wisdom at chwrcJ^ and delighting in folly at hooae f 
not angry at one foolish thing, and as much pleased 
with another ; but steady aiui unil<»m io the same 
wise and religious temper. 

^Farther, as we are not of a religiom spxril^ till it is= 
the spirit of our life, cmd orders our conversation \ ao- 
it is carefully to be observed, that if oin* conversation 
is vain and foolish, it keeps us in a state incapable 
of religion by grieving the Holy Spirit. For as we 
can do nothing without the Spirit of God, as it isr 
(mr breathy our /i/e, our lights and our strength ; so if 
we live in such a way as grieves and remwes this 
Holy Spirit from us, we are as branches that ate 
broke off from the tree, and must perish in the 
deadness and corruption of our nature. Let this 
therefore teach us to judge rightly of the sin aiid 
da,nger of Term, xmedifying^ ^A eorrvpt coramu-« 
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nication ; it is not the sin of idlmess or negligence ; 
it is not the sin of a pardonable infirmiiy ; it is not a 
Httk mistake in spiritual wisdom ; but it is a sin 
that stands between us and the tree of life : that op- 
poses our whole happiness, as it grieva and separate 
the Holy Spirit from us. Let this also teach some 
people the reason, why they are so dead and senseless 
of religion, and hardly capable of an outward formal 
compliance with it ; they are not guilty of gross 
sins ; they have an aversion to checUing ^nafalsmess ; 
but at the same time have no more feeling or relish 
of religion, than -mere reprobates. Now the reason 
of it is this, they live in such an impertinence of con^ 
versation ; their own conununication is so constantly 
upon siUy and vain subjects ; and they are so fond 
of those who have the talent of conversing in the 
same manner, that they j'ender themselves unfit for 
the residence of the Holy Spirit. Their whole life 
is almost nothing else but a course of i\i2X filthiness^ 
foolish talking^ and jesting, which the apostle for* 
bids. Now this kind of conversation may grieve 
the Holy Spirit, for these two reasons : first, be- 
cause it proceeds from too disordered a soul, for th^ 
Holy Spirit to delight in ; for such as our conversa- 
tion is, such is our heart ; for truth itself has assur* 
ed Ui^, that out of the abundaiiee of the heart the numih 
speakeih* If therefore we are delighted with idle 
raitkry, foolish jesting, and ridieulous stories, we 
must not think that we are only foolish, so far as a 
little talk goes ; but . we must charge ourselves, 
liome, and be assured that it is a foolishness of 
heart, a vanity of soul that we labour under. 

Secondly, another reason why this conversatipa 
grieves the Holy Spirit, may be this, because it is 
-of so great consequence, ana has so great an influ- 
•cnce in life. We do not seem enough to apprehend 
either how much eead or how much evil there is ia 
conversation ; and I believe it may be affirmed, thsit 
the greatest instructionsi. and ^be ^eatest «orrup 
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tions, proceed from iU If some people w^e to .give 
us their true history, they would tell us that they 
never had any religion since they had such acquain- 
tance ; and others have been insensibly led into a 
sincere piety^ only by conversing with pious people* 
For men's common conversation and ordinary life 
teach much more effectually, than any thing they 
say or do, at set tinges and occasions. 

When a clergyman preaches, he is, for^the most 
part, considered as doing his duty ^ as actm^j^ccord- 
ing to his profession ; and doing that which all 
clergymen do, whether good or bad. But if he is the 
same wise and virtuous man in his communication, 
that he is in the pulpit ; if his speech be reasoned 
with salt^ that it may minister grace unto the hear- 
ers ; if the common and ordinary actions ofifiis life 
be visibly governed by a qpirit of piety ; such a 
one will make converts to holiness ; he will be heard 
with reverence on the Sunday /.not so much for the 
weight of what he says, as for what he says and 
does all the week* And on the contrary, if a ckt' 
gyman^ when he comes out of the pulpit^ is but like 
other men ; as irregular in his tempers ; as trifling 
in his conversation ; as eager in diversions ; as ridi- 
culous in his pleasures ; and as vain in his designs as 
other people ; he will mightily lessen his power 
over the hearts of his hearers. A father now and 
♦hen gives his son virtuous advice, and the son, per- 
haps, would be much the better for it, but that he 
never hears him talking virtuously, but when he is 
giving him advice ; this makes him think, that he 
is then. only acting the part of a/a^/ier, as when he 
is buying nim clothes, or putting him out to an em- 
ployment. Whereas, if he saw his father's ordinary 
life and conversation to be under the rules of reli- 
gion, and his every-day temper a temper of piety^ 
it is very likely that he would be won injo an imi- 
tation of it. 

A mother orders her daughter to be taught the 



ciHeefctVm, and desires that she may have books of 
devotion s the daughter would have imagined that 
she was to have formed herself by these books, she 
would have read them when she was alone ; but 
^ that she finds her mother sits up at night to read 
romances^ and if she is ill must be read to sleep with 
a play* She might have had some notion of reli* 
\gious modesty and humiliiy ; but that she sees " her 
mother eager after all diversions ; impatient till she 
know^ -aW intrigues ; fond of the wit and flattery 
of rakes ; pleased with the gentility oifops^ and the 
gracefulness oi players^ 

Now a daughter educated with a mother of this 
temper and conversation^ is rendered almost inca» 
pable of religion. 

This therefore may b6 one reason why a vain un- 
edifying convei'sation grieves the Holy Spirit, viz* 
because it not only proceeds from a corruption of 
heart, a disordered state of the soul ; but because it 
is so powerful in its influences, and does so much 
harm to those that we converse with* F^or it is our 
communication, our ordinary temper and nlanner of 
tommon lift^ that affects other people ; that either 
hardens them in sin, or awakens them to a sense of 
piety. Let, therefore, all clergymen^ and masters 
and mistresses of families ; let them consider^ that if 
their qrdinary life^ thtfeif communication be tnin^ 
impertinent and unedifying ; that they arc hot only 
ifi a corrupt state of heart, but are guilty of cor** 
ruptirig and perverting the hearts of those that be* 
long to them* Let them not thbk that they have 
sufficiently discharged theii^ duty, by seeing that 
those who relate to them have their proper instruc- 
tions 5 for it is nejtt to impossible for such instruc* 
tions to have their proper effect against the temper 
and exanjiple of those we converse with* If a cler^ 
gyman play^ and drinh^ and sports with his flock 
(n the weeK*days, let him not wonder if he preache« 
them asleep on Sundays* If a/a/fter is inttnyatrate; 
18 
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if he swears ^nd converses foolishly with his friends ; • 
let him not wonder that his children cannot be , 
made virtuous. For there is nothing that teaches 
to any purpose but our ordinary temper, our com- 
mon life and conversation ; ana almost all people 
will be such as those amongst whom they were 
born and bred. It is, therefore, the necessary duty 
of all Christians, in all states of life, to look care- 
fully to their ordinary behaviour^ that it be not the 
means of poisoning and corrupting the hearts of 
those that they converse with. They must con-, 
sider, that all the follies and impelrtinqncies of their 
ordinary life and conversation, have the guilt of 
destroying souls ; and that the blood of those, 
whom their follies have destroyed, will be required 
at their hands. 

It is sometimes said of a foolish^ irregular^ and 
vain person, that he is only his oron enemy ; but this 
is as absurd as to say, that a person of exemplary 
and eminent piety is only his men friend \ for as his 
lively piety will certainly communicate itself to 
those about him ; so the folly and impertinent spirit 
of an irregular man, will naturally infect tho^e who 
are obliged to be near him. 

A mistress, whose daily (Conversation is a daily 
proof to her maids^ that she is governed by a spirit 
of true piety in all that she savs and does, whose 
regular life is a continual visible labour to 7cork oitt 
her salvation with fear and tremblings is a blessing 
to all that stand about h^r 5 she communicates hap- 
piness even to those who are born of her servants j 
they will be educated in piety, because their parents 
learnt what piety was, in waiting on such a mistress. 

A good-naiuredy drinking^ sleeping^ playing^ swear* 
ing master, is a curse to those who tend upon him ; 
they are led into all irregularities, by follo^\ing 
his steps ; and are sent into the world hardened 
in follies, and insensible of religion, by having lived 
with such a master. This, therefore, ought carefully 
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to be considered by all Christians, as a mighty en- 
couragement to an exact strictness and reguftirity 
of behaviour ; that as a holv conversation entitles us 
to a reward for other people's virtues, so an evil 

.■ cmnnmnication^ and the folly of our lives, make us 
liable to a punishment for other men's sins. For 
we can neither live well or ill to ourselves alone, but 
must of necessity do either good or harm to others, 
by our manner of conversation. This is one great 
reason why a vain corrupt comriiunication does so 
grkve the Holy Spirit, because it is so infecting au 
evil, and does so corrupt the manners of those that 
we converse with. This doctrine of abstaining 
from corrupt communication, that we may not 

•grieve the Spirit of God, teaches us a high aim, 
and exalted degree of perfection, which is peculiar 
to Christianity. As Christianity lays the design of 
uniting us to God, and raising us to a more' intimate 
participation of the divine nature; so we are to 
make tne spirit of our religion, and the greatness of 
its designs, the rule of our perfection. 

We must not only conduct ourselves by rules of 
-morality, but pursue such degrees of purity as can 
only be expressed by an imitation of God, and 
aspire after such wisdom as is suggested to us, by 
considering that we are temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and must live like beings consecrated by the Spirit of 
Wisdom. If we were frequently to consider the 
holy presence of this God within us, and to ask our- 
selves — does this discourse, this behaviour, become 
one who is to act according to the inspirations of 
the Divine Spirit ? We should find, that the very 
.thought oiF this dignity of our state would deter- 
mine several points where no express law condemns 
us ; we should find such a contrariety in many of 
our allowed ways to our Christian greatness,'"to 
this Holy Spirit that is given unto us, as would 
sufficiently check our behaviour, only by showing 
us that we aq|ted below ourselves. 
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k is common in life to hear a man say, This dbeir 
not become a gentleman ; That does not become a 
man of quality : now I would have us find out 
something like this in religion ; for Aertainly if any 
state of life has its dignity, which can excite men 
to a suitable greatness of action, surely the state 
of a Christikn, which is a state of such relation to 
6od, which unites us to his Holy Spirit, ought to 
raise in us a desire of acting suitable to so exalted 
a condition. For who can so justly be afraid of 
acting below himself, as he that is made one with 
Christ? Who can so reasonably think that he is 
never wise, or holy, or pure enough, as he that m 
to walk with God in the light of his Holy Spirit, 
whose soul and body is made a sacred itmplt ios: 
the divine presence ? 

The htathen philosophers exhorted man to reve- 
rence his reason as a ray of the Deity ; but we can i 
go much higher ; we can exhort him to reverence 
the Deity that dwelleth in him, and to act with 
such purity as becomes persons that ^ire inspired 
by the Holv Ghost* 

This is tne imprpvcihient that we are to make of 
this doctrine of divine grace ; it must make us en- 
act and careful of our behaviour, that we may walk 
worthy of that Holy Spirit that dwelleth in us; 



. CHAP. X. 

The Necessity of divine Grace ohligeth all Christians 
to a constant purity and holiness of Conversation ; 
lohereln is shmon the great Danger^ and great In^ 
piety of reading vain and impertinent Boohs. 

I HAVE shown in the foregoing chapter,'' that 
the necessity of divirtt grace is a mighty argument 
for an univer^l care and exactness of life and coo^ 
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vernation. I come now to speak to one remarkable 
branch of it : Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that zohich is good to the use of 
^ifying^ that it may minister grace to the hearers ; aiid 
grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed to the day of redemption. Now if we ar^ 
to let no corrupt communication proceed out of our _ 
mouth, that we may not grieve the Holy Spirit, and 
separate him from us ; then it follows, that we are 
also to deny ourselves the entertainment of all cor- 
rupt, impertinent, and unedifying books. For if vain 
and idle words are not to proceed out of our 
.mouths, we must be under the same necessity of 
not letting them enter into our hearts. 

If we would know what books are to be avoided, 
as corrupt and grievous to the Holy Spirit, we must 
look back to the rule of our communication ; for as 
that communication is there said to be corrupt, that 
does not edify and minister grace to the hearers, so 
must we look upon all those books as corrupt, 
which do not improve and confirm our hearts in 
virtue, or, in the apostle's words, such as do not 
edify and minister grace to the readers. Now 
this book-entertainment is as certainly forbidden by 
the apostle, as cheating is forbidden by the eighth 
commandment ; for if I am not to say foolish and 
impertinent things myself, because such a commu- 
nication grieves and removes the Holy Spirit of 
Grod ; I am as certainly forbid the reading the cor- 
rupt and impertinent sayings of other people. The 
books which mostly corrupt our hearts, and fill us 
with a spirit of folly, are such as almost all the 
world allow themselves to read ; I mean books of 
wit and humour, romances, plays^ and other produc- 
tions of the poets. Thus a grave orthodox old gen- 
tleman, if he hears that his niece is very good, and 
delights in reading, will fill her closet with volumes 
of plays, and poems on several occasions, on pur- 
pose to encourage her to spend her time welji 
18* '• 
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There is not, perh^s, a mcH-esurpri&iQg b&tti^tioo 
in the conduct of Christians, than with regard ta 
these books* 

A father would be veiy much troubled to s^e his 
daughter, in conversation, pleased with the ieimi 
remarks of a rafce \ he would be afraid that she had 
lost the virtue of her mind, if she could relish such 
a turn of conversation : yet th& same father shall 
help his daughter to a volume of occaahnat poems 
for her closet entertainment, full of such grass imt- 
modestieSj as hardly any rtdce would venture u> ex^ 
press in any conversation- It is, perhaps, a coUeo 
tion of the pod^s finest, strongest, and most finished 
thoughts in lewdness and immodesty. Every wan- 
tonness of imagination, every transport of passion^ 
every extravagance of thought, which ever seized 
him in his life, is there preserved fca^ the medita*^ 
tion of the Christian reader ;: as if prqfanemss^ fcZfl«- 
pheny^ the grossest descriptions of lust, and the 
wildest sallies of impure passions, were made good 
and useful for a Christian, by being put into rhyme 
and measure* And what shows this mftUwUion ia 
a yet higher degree is this, that it is still a prevail- 
ing opinion in the world, that the reading virtuous^ 
books is a great means of improving in virtue ; 
whereas one would suppose, that the books I have 
mentioned could only be allowed upon a bplief^ 
that tliere was neither good nor harm to be got 
by reading. 

But however let us remembery that thot:^h the 
way of the world, which is thus inconsistent, may 
allow this polite kind of entertainment ; yet this i» 
jao rule or security for our conduct, since we are ni> 
i9Pre to make tne spirit of the w^d our guide, 
than we are to make the riches of the worid omt 
happiness. The doctrines of the Scriptures are 
the only rule hf which we are now to Hire, and; 
the rule by which we. shall hereafter be judged.. 
Now if we will allow ourselves, in the rcading^jm?^ 
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fiSm^ impure^ and impertinent books, which have 
every thing in them that can pervert our under- 
standings, ^nd corrupter hearts j though the Scrip- 
ture forbids all unedifying discourse^ as a thing that 
gneves the Holy Spirit ; it must be said, that we 
act as contrary to Scripture as if we indulged and 
pleased ourselves in malice and revenge. " 

You read ap/ai/ ,• I tell you that you read ribal- 
dry and profaheness; that you fill your mind with 
extravagant thoughts, lewd intrigues, vain fictions, 
wanton ideas, and impure descriptions. If you ask 
me where is the sin of this, you may as well ask me 
where is the sin of swearing and lyit^ : for it is a 
sin, not only against this, or that particular text, 
but it is a sin against the whole nature and spirit of 
our religion ; it is a contradiction to all holiness, 
and to all the methods of arriving at it. For if evil 
unedifying communication be forbidden in Scrip- 
ture, and for this reason, because it grieves the Spi- 
rit of God ; then the entertainment of such books 
is certainly forbidden. For certainly the wild rant, ^ 
the profane speeches, fikhy jests, and impure pas- 
sions, which there abound, are an evil communica- 
tion in the highest degree, and must, therefore, 
highly grieve and separate the Holy Spirit from us* 
Can therefore any practice be forbid upon a more 
dreadful penalty than this ? For mthout the Spirit. 
of God, we are but figures of Christians, and must 
die in our sins. If, therefore, we can prove it to be 
a small matter to grieve the Spirit of God, then we 
may allow that it is but a small offence to please 
ourselves in reading those corrupt books. Our bles- 
sed Saviour saith, cut of the heart proceed evil thoughtM^ 
and that these are the tilings that defile a man ; musi 
it not, therefore, be a great defilenft^nt to take evi) 
thoughts into our hearts ; Need we any other dia- 
tive* than this, to watch and guard the purity 
of x>ur isdnds ? He that, notwithstanding this doe- 
trio^ of our Savlour^S} dare? to set apart timoe fcpr 
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readiag the evil and impure thoughts that are 
in these books, does as plainly despise the doctrine 
of Christ as he that murders, despises the doctrine 
of the sixth commandment. 

You will say, perhaps, that you only read these 
books now and then for nmusement^ and only to 
divert your spirits ; and that most of the time which 
you devote to reading, is spent in reading books 
that may improve your piety. If this be your case, 
you can say that for yourself which very few can ; 
fpr the generality of readers make other books their 
chief and most constant entertainment. But to 
speak now to your excuse t you only read 4such 
books now anci then for your amusement, and to 
divert your spirits ; that is, you entertain your mind 
with evil thoughts, you read, relish, and digest the 
lewdness^ profanenes$^ a«d impurity j>( these books^ 
not with a serious design of making yourself lewd, 
profane, and impure, but only as it were in jest^ 
and to have a little pleasure from them# Now this 
is the plain meaning of this excuse, which is as ab- 
surd as any thing can well be supposed. It is as if 
a man, who allows himself now and then to get 
drunk^ and s7oear^ and rant, should say in his excuse, 
that he is, for the most part, very sober ; and that, 
when he takes these liberties, it is not through any 

. desire or liking of the sin of drunkenness, but only 
as it were in jest, and through the mere gaiety of 
his spirits. You will ask, perhaps, if the sin of 
reading plays be like the sin of drrmkenness t I 
answer, very like it, and perhaps equally girievous 
to the Spirit of God. For are not evil thoughts, 
vanity of mind, and impurity of heart, the most 

*dreadl»ul state that we can be in ? Can you, there- 
fore, imagine, that the /ceAnsf and entertaining yowr 
mind with evil thoughts, and impure discourses, is 
a less sin than drinking too much? What rule of 
reason or scripture have you to go by in such a 
judgiaeftt i You may fancy that there v^ soifietfaiBg 



jQQch more gross and shameful in drunkenness than 
in this practice ; but if you would judge, not by- 
fancy, but bv the light of religion, you would find, 
that it is a drunkenness and intemperance of the 
mind, as gross and shamefuU as abominable in thjc 
sight of God, and as contrary to piety, as that 
stupid intemperance which copyists in drinking too 
touch. ^ ' 

One great shame of drunkenness is this. : that jit 
fits us for ribaldry^ and all the folly of discourse ; 
that it makes us say silly things ourselves, and be 
pleased with the most /oo/?5ft rant, and eottravagcmi 
Donsense of .other people. Are not you, tberefwe^ 
doing that which is moet shamefid in drunkenness f 
And is it not a sign of greater impurity, and greater 
want of piety, for you coolly and soberly to see^ 
and relish sijich rarU and folly of discourse, sucb 
jKTofane jests and wantonness of wit, as men are 
most pleased with, when drink has made them Mf 
mad ? Now the liking of such discourse^ as jjiis, 
inakesup great part of' the guilt of dininkejfmes^, 
must it not, therefore^ imply a greater gu|k in yo^, 
who like such foolish discourse when you are«ober? 
, Drusnkm men like ill discourse, because reason and 
religion have then no power over them ; if, there- 
fore, you have as false a judgment, and relish a dis* 
course that is equally foolish and mad, must it not • 
be owing to the same thing, because reason and re- 
lif^wn have then no power over you f Drunken m&x 
like any sort of madness ; they are not nice in their 
taste ; if a discourse be but wild or lewd, they de- 
light in it ; but you like only a madness that is put 
into verse \ you only delight in the impure descrip- 
tions and ravings of lust, when they are adorn^ 
with htautifvi expref^sions^ and made musical to the 
car* So that the difference betwixt you and a 
drunken man does not consist in this, that you have 
$1 more reUgiousf taslf^ or purity of mind than ^he ;, 
J?ut in this, that he likes <»B sorh of r^nt and wm- 
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lonness of discourse ; but you do not like it, unless 
it be in rAyww, and divided into acts and scenes* He 
Ukes a song because it is a song / but you do not 
like it, unless its impurity and profaneness be 
made more charming by soft and dving sounds. 
If, therefore, a young lady will 20 to oed with her 
play^ she must not reckon herself better employed 
than her brother, who is, at the some time^ hidf mad 
over his hotth. For it is impossible to show, that 
the entertaining ourselves with such evil thoughts 
zxiA filthy communications is a less sin, than to be ' 
ranting over a hottle. He that can do this may alsa 
prove, that it is a less sin to tell a lie whett you are 
sober than when you are rfnmfe. 

Again ; You say in your excuse, that you onty 
read these books now and then, to divert your spi- 
rits, and that you mostly read good books* Now 
this excuse carries its own conviction ; for it ac- 
knowledges all that is necessary to Condemn it : for 
it owns that these books are vain and corrupttng^ 
that they are of a contrary nature to good books, 
and naturally produce contrary effects: and you 
reckon yourseff only secure from being hurt by 
them, for this reason, because your mind is so well 
seasoned and strengthened by the use of good books. 
But pray consider the absurdity of all this : for this 
is saying, I venture into temptations ; not because 
I cannot avoid them, or am ignorant that they are 
temptations, but because I know myself to be strong* 
I read impure imaginations, filthy jests, and pro- 
fane harangues ; not because they arc an harmless, 
innocent diversion ; but because the purity and 
piety of my mind is too great to receive the least 
^jury from them. 

Now nothing can be conceived more absurd and 
irreligious than such an excuse as this. Yet what 
Christian that reads plays can possibly make a 
better ? For to say that our plays are not full of 
profane rant^ filthy jests^ and gross descriptions of 
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impurity, is the same thing as to say, that weliave 
no plays in English. 

Farther ; there is a proper time for every thing . 
that is lawful to be aone : now can you tell me 
when it is proper for a Christian to meditate upon 
these books ? Is it to be left to your temper to 
entertain yourself as it suits with you, or can your 
reason point out the convenient seasons for it ? If 
you are blindly to follow your temper ; then you 
are in no better slate than other pex)ple, who are 
blindly following other tempers. If your reason 
can appoint any time for such entertainment, it 
must be because there is some time that is proper 
for it. ' Now the different times or states of our 
mind, may perhaps be all comprehended under 
some one of these. 

There is a time when our hearts are more than 
ordinarily raised towajrds God ; when we feel the 
joys and comforts of religion, and enjoy a peace 
th;^^ passes all understanding. Now I suppose 
reason will not allot this time for the diversion of 
such books. 

There is a time, when either through the neglect 
of duty, remorse of mind, worldly vexations, bodily 
tempers, or the absence of God's Spirit, that we sink 
into dejection and dulness, grow burthensome to 
•ourselves, and can hardly think of any thing with 
satisfaction. Now if reason is to judge, this is of 
all time3 the most improper for such entertainment. 
For if there is any time that is more proper than 
ariother to think upon God, it fs when wc are m 
heaviness. . , 

When we are skk^ it is time to apply to thej^/iy- 
sician; when we are weary ^ it is a proper time to» 
rest ; npw there is the same natural fitness in having* 
recourse to God and religion, when we are under 
any dejection of mind. For it is not more the sole 
property of light to dispel darkness, than it is the 
property of religion to relieve all uneasiness. U any 
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me affHcted^ says th€ apostle, let him pro^* "Now 
this we are to look upon, not only as a wise advicfe 
of something that is very good to be done in afflic- 
tion ; but as a strict command, that leaves us no 
choice of doing any thing in the stead of it. 

It is as absolute a command, as if he said. Hath 
any one sinned let him repenU For an applicatioti 
to God; is as much the one thing to be done in the 
hour of trouble, as repentance is the one thing to be 
done in time of sin. Our blessed Saviour saith, 
he of good cotr^ori J have oroercome the zoorld* He 
therefore, that in the want of comfort seeks for it 
in any thing else, but in the redemption of Christ, 
in his conquest over the world, is no more a true 
Christian, than he that does not believe in Christ. 

You seem to make times of dulness the occasion 
bf your reading those books, by saying that you only 
read them to divert your spirits ; so that, that whicn 
you take to be a reason for reading them, is a strong 
objection against it. For it is never so imprope»to 
read thdse books, as when you want to have youf 
spirits raised, or your mind made, easy to itself. 
For it is the highest abuse you can put upon your- 
self to look for ease and quiet in any thing, but in 
right apprehensions of God's providence. And it is 
a sin against the zohoU nature of religion, not to make 
it the whole measure and reason of all your peace, 
and enjoymeMt in every occurrence of life. 

If you must amuse yourself with a volume of 
plays^ because ybu are laid up with a broken leg^ or 
, nave lost afrievd^ you are as far from wisdom, as a 
child that is to be made quiet with a rattle^ and not 
much more religious than those who worship idolsi 
for to seek to such things for relief and refreshment, 
is like applying to the devil in distress. A man 
that drinks drams every time he is dull or uneasy, is 
fe wise^ prudent^ and sober man, if compared to the 
Christian that in seasons of dejection has recourse 
\0 toantm wit, and profane rant^ to divert hm Spirits: 
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b? destroys the religion aiid purity of his mind , 
much more effectually, than the other destroys the 
coDistitution and health of his body. 

Some people think, that in ereat distresses it id 
proper to seek comfort in God and religious re- 
flexions.; but that in the little troubles and vexations : 
of life, any thing that can divert the mind from 
them, is as well. But this is very absurd ; for surely 
if God is our proper and sufficient comfort in great, 
distresses, he must also be our best relief in those 
that are smaller. Unless it can be said, that the 
truths of religion are able to make us bear persecu-' 
ti.on and martyrdom with content, but not great 
enough to make us easy in little trials. 

Secondly, To seek for relief in foolish diversions^ 
is not only applying to a false remedy, but is also 
destroying the chief power of religion. For as reli- 
gion has no power over us, but as it is our happi- 
ness ; so far as we neglect, or refuse to make use 
of its comforts, so far we lessen and destroy its 
power over us. For it can no otherwise be the 
ordinary daily care of our lives, than by being out* 
ordinary happiness and consolation in all the chan- 
ges and chances of life. A Christian therefore is 
to make his Christianity his comfort, not only in 
times of great trial and sufferings, but in all the les- 
ser vexations of life, that by this means every little^ 
occasion of grief or disquiet, may be an occasion 
•of his being more affected with religion, and iJaade 
more sensible of its true Comforts. j 

Thil'dly, Those who are for driving away the 
ordinary cares, and little vexations of human life by 
diversions^ do not enough consider the nature of 
human life. Foi* the little ordinary troubles of life, 
make up the wlwle trouble of life ; and the reason 
why so mdlny people are full of trouble ahd uneasi- 
ness, is because they are unable to bear them, be- 
cause they do not use the proper means. For since 
ev^y disquiet is at something or other that concerns* 
19 ' 
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6ur state aad conditioD, tfaere is no way of relieving 
us from this disquiet, but by getting right noticms 
of our conditioiu If chdldren were capable of knoWi^ 
ing themselves, or could be taught the natare of 
things^ we should not use such methods of pleasing . 
them as we do ; but as they cannot think ana rtflect, 
we never endeavour to reason them into content ; but 
if they hare lost one plaything, we only promise 
them another. The application is here very easy: 
few* if men will make themselves happy, as children 
are made happy, not by considering the natmre oi 
things, but by a change ofamusemexU^, they must also 
expect to have the vexations and torments of chil- 
dren, and be, like them, bughine and crybigat thetr 
know not what, all the days of their Kfe* For chil- 
dren are only easily vexed, because they are easily 
pleased, and it is certain that they who can be plea- 
sed with things, without knowing their worth and 
value, must in the same degree be liable to be dis- 
pleased at things, withoQt loiowing their weight and 
importance. And as this is the true state c? child- 
hood ; so whoever is in this state, whatever bis 
age may be, his office, his dignity in life, is yet as 
truly in the state and folly of childhood, as he that 
is but four years old : take an instance or two. 

A child, whose heart is half broken at some mis- 
fortune, may perhaps be made easy with ^ picture 
of a kuntsnum and a pack of hminds ; but if you 
woukl comfort the/a^her that grieves for his eldest 
son, the hmnJls must be all adive, they must cry and 
run, and follow a haire ; and this will make the father 
as easy as the picture made the child ; such haf^ 
ness will make him bear the loss of his son. 

A mother comforts her little girl with a pmdc of 
Qtirds that are finely painted : by-and-by she wants 
to be comforted herself; some great cakimky hds 
happened to her. Now you must not thiiw to 
comfort her with painted cards, or building houses 
with them ; her grief is too great, and she has k^ea 



to6 kmg d vnikheTy to be pleased wkb i^Uch thiagtf ; 
it 10 cmly iff (01(9 ombr-e that tAn dry b^ eyeS) aitd 
remove scirrow from her heait* 

I might ea»iiy multqf>ly instancee 0f tbk kind ; 
but these are sufficient to show us, that t^r&om of 
sge and authcMrky often difier only from children, as 
one child may differ from another* This is the trdc 
reason why human life is so full of complaint, why it 
£s such a mixture of ridiculous pleasures, and vain 
disquiets ; namely, because we live in an entire igno- 
rance of the nature of things, never considering why 
we are pleased with this, or displeased with that, 
noar any more appeal fo religkm to correct our judg- 
ments^ than ehildreii appeal Co reason to form their 
t^npers* For if we will only />/iry, or lull ourselves 
into repose, as children sf^r^d^ea to sleep, it is not 
to be wondered at, if like them, we cry as sopn as 
We are enMAt : for every false relief that is not 
founded in rc^ason, is only additig to the weakness 
and disorder of our nature^ an4 making us more 
liable to farther vexations. For it is absolutely cer- 
tain, that a person, who is made easy by vaki ami 
false satisfactions, is in the same degree capable of 
l»eing made uneasy by vain and ridiculoCis vexations. 
They, therefore, who do not think it necessary (o 
apply to religion in all the common and ordinary 
durquiela of Hfe, mistake the nature of human life, 
not conMdering that it is our applying false relief to 
these, thai is the occasion of all our troubles, and 
that we are weak and impatient, fretful and dissat^ 
isfied, for no other reason, but because we never 
made use of the right remedy against the ordinary 
accidents of life ; for had we but learnt to bear little 
troubles and disappointments upon right treasons, 
because we are Christians, and Children of God, we 
flihould find but few troubles that would have any 
great trial in them. And the reason why people 
^^eeminglif religious^ are Subject to the same dulness 
and peevishness, to the same vexations and variety 
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ef griefs that other people are, is this^ becaruse. they 
make na more use of their religion on these occa- 
-sions, than other people : they do not so much as 
Intend to keq) themselves easy, thankful, aftjd che^r- 
:ful, by making religion the measure and standard of 
all their thoughts and judgments, in all the common 
chances of life, any more than those doi, who hare 
no thoughts about religion. And this is the- reason 
vrhy you see them as ridiculous in common life, as 
vainly pleased, and as foolishly vexed as other 
people. 

For religion makes no farther difference betwixt 
people, than so far as it is applied* If one man is 
constant at church, and another is mostly absent, 
the difference betwixt them may yet be. only, the 
difference of frequenting lind not frequenting the 
service of the church. For a religion only carried 
thus far, makes no farther difference betwixt people. 
You must not therefore expect, that they must fee 
different persons in the ordinary behaviour of their 
common life ; for they may, notwithstanding this 
difference be equally vain and unreaspnablein their 
• ways, and equally slaves to the folly and humour of 
their particular temper. And all this for this.plain 
reason, because religion, like any thing else, can 
have no effect but where it is applied.- ^. • 

Suppose a person had lame feet, and had eyes, 
and that he had an oil that was an infallible cure for 
them both, when applied to both ; if you saw him 
only using it for his .eye*, you would f\ot wonder 
that it had not cured his feet ; you would know, 
that his anointing his eyes could only cure his eyes ; 
and that there was no ground to expect that his 
feet should be any better, till he anointed his/ee*.: 
. And all this for this plain reason, because t.hi|igs 
however good in themselves, can have no farther 
tiffect than as they are applied. Now it is just tKus 
in religion. If it consists only in <Ievoiions and 
pMic tvorsJi^j it has made this alteration in a moR 
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tliat it has taught him to attend to devotion and 
public worship ; it has operated so far as he has ap- 
plied it. But why must you wonder, that he is not 
of a wistj virtumts^ and religious temper, in all the 
actions of his ordinary life ? Is not this wondering 
why the ail has not cured a man's feet^ when he 
has never applied it to them, but has only anointed 
his e^es ? 

When the regular churchman as plainly makes 
religion the meamre of his ordinary life, as he makes 
it the rule of his going to church : when he as 
directly uses it to this purpose, as a man anoints 
his eyes, who would be cured by anointing them : 
then you will see him as different in his ordinary 
life from other people, as different in his pleasures 
and grief^ in his cares and concerns, as 'he is dif- 
ferent from them informs and regularity of worship. 
But till men do this ; till they apply tne principles 
of religion to all the actions of ordinary life ; till 
they make it the measure of all their daily tempers, 
their joys and fears ; till they think there is as much 
piety in being 2w>e, and holy in their (Common tem- 
pers, as in being devout at church ; as much sin in 
bein^ vainly pleased and foolishly vexed, as in ne- 
glecting the divine service ; till they thus directly 
apply religion to common life, as a man applies a 
remedy to the part that he would have cured ; it is no 
more to be expected, that a religion of forms ofwor^ 
ship and devotion should make a man religious in 
the common judgments and actions of his ordinary 
life, than it is to be expected that an m7, which is 
only applied to our eyes^ should cure our/eef. So 
that it is the manner of our ordinary life^ which car- 
ries on a course of fears and cares, pleasures and 
amusements, loVes and hatreds, suitable to our temr 
per and condition of life ; it is this manner of our 
ordinary life, which we think is thus left to ourselves 
that makes religioi\ so insignificant in the world ; 
it lies by, like a rcrmdy that is unapplied ; it has nr 
19* 
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effect, because it is used only as ^foiTnai things thdil 
has its devotions and duties at set times and occa- 
sions whereas it should be used and considered a& 
the rule and reason of all our judgments and actions; 
as the nuasure of all our cares and pleasures ; as the 
life of our life, the spirit of our spirit, and the very 
form and essence of all our tem|>ers. It is to be m 
us, like a new reason and judgment of our minds ; thc^t 
is, to reason and judge of every thing that we do, 
and to preside over, and govern all the motions of 
our hearts. Is any one merry^ saith the ^postle^ let 
him sitig psalms ; is any one afflicted let him pray. 
This is religion in the apostle's account ; it is not 
only an attendance at the public worship, but it is 
the ruling habit of our minds, somethine that conr 
stantly devotes us wholly to God, that allows of no 
mirth in our common life, but a mirth proper for 
the brethren of Christ, a mirth that can express 
itself by a rejoicing in God; that allows of no other 
cure for grief or vexation, than what is to be had 
from recourse to God* And, indeed, what can be 
more senseless and absurd, than to see a Christian 
ever acting in any other consideration than as a 
Christian ? He is senseless to a degree of madness, 
when he indulges a thought, or a motion of his 
heart, when he either takes a pleasure, or relieves 
a grief, where he cannot say, I do this s^s a Chris* 
'tian, as suitable to that state in which Christianity 
has placed me. 

We reckon a man suflSciently mad that fancies 
himself a Jlctng, and governing his subjects, at the 
same time that he is tied to a bed of straw : so that 
madness consists in mistaking our condition, in hav^ 
ing a set of thoughts not suitable to it. Now a 
Christian repeats every day, I believe inthe forgiveness 
ofsin^ the resurrecticn of the body^ and the life ever^ 
lastiiig ; he thanks God for the redemption of Jesus 
Christ, for the m^eans of ^ race, and ft the hopt of 
glory. Y£t) at the same time, in this state o(gre(fi 
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m^s^ he fancies himself ia a thou$and wants and mist- 
rie^i He cries and labours, and toils for a happi- 
ness, that has no existence but in his (non imaginOf' 
Hon ; he fancies himself a beings that is to be made 
happy with sauces and ragouisj with painted cloihety 
and shining diamonds ; he seeks the pleasures af 
rakes and libertines^ is grieved and fretted like a 
child at the loss of dL feather ;and must be diverted, 
as they are, with shows and jftlaysj and imaginarjr^ 
scenes of rant and nonsense. 

Now is not such a ouemad f Does he not kno% 
OS little of his state^ as the man in straw that fancies 
himself a king? But for a Christian in times of 
dulness or ve^xalion, to seek relief in foolish amuse- 
ments, in the loose, wild discourses of plays^ when 
he should acquaint himself with God^ atid be atpeace^ 
is a degree of madness that exceeds all others ; it i& 
acting as contrary to the nature of things, as if a 
man that had lost the use of his limhs^ should choose 
to comfort his lameness with painted shoes^ when 
he might have the use of his feet restored. For the 
. consolations of religion relieve uneasiness and 
trouble, as a lame man is relieved when his /wn6« 
are restored ; they conquer grief, not by cheat* 
ing and deluding the weakness of our minds, but 
as the resurrection conquers death, by restoring 
us to a new and glorious life. If ycu need any 
farther conviction, that times of grief and uneasi'^ 
ness are highly improper for these divernons ; let 
me desire you to suppose that you knew a Chris- 
tian, who in his last hours, sent for buffoons and 
jugglers to divert his mind from the apjrrehensions of 
death* I dare say you have religious arguments 
enough, to prove such a pr^^ctice to be stupid and 
profane in the highest degree. But perhaps you 
are not aware, that every argument against such a 
practice as this, concludes as strongly against the 
sanie .practice «it any other time of our life. Try 
therefore with yourself, if ^very good arg4n»e»l 
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against such folly when we are dying, will not be 
the same argument against the same folly in any 
other part of our life. . For every argument that 
shows the impiety and foUy of applying to foolish di- 
versions when we are under the troubles o{deaik,will 
show the same impiety and folly of applying to such 
relief in any troubles of life. For to imagine that 
we may be ridiculous and vain, and foolish in the 
iroublu of life ; but serious, holy, and religious in the 
IroiAUs of death, is the same folly and absurdity, as 
to suppose, that we must be devout and penitent on 
our death-beds, but need not be devout and penitent 
in the other parts of our life. For as there is no re- 
ligion or repentance on our .death-bed, but what 
ought to be the religion of our lives ; so is there no 
wisdom or seriousness, or application to God in the 
sorrmos ofdeath^ but what is equally necessary and 
proper in all the sorrows of lift. For we are obliged 
to live unto God in the same manner that we are to 
die unto God. For why must I think rightly of 
death ? Why must I then apply to God ? Why must 
] reascm and judge rightly at that time ? Why may 
Inot then divert my mmd with loose and impertinent 
entertainments ? Now give but the true reason of this, 
and you will give the reason why I am always to live 
in the same manner. For as the reasons of wisdom 
and holiness are not founded in death, so do they 
receive no alteration by the approach of death ; 
there is no wisdom and holiness but what is equally 
necessary, whether I am twenty ytars or twenty 
(r%tf from death. Death may bring me into a greater 
fear of folly, but it does not bring me into a greater 
necessity of avoiding it than I was in before , be» 
cause all the reasons of piety, wisdom, and devotion 
to God, have been equally reasons all my life ; for 
the holiness and wisdom of persons in health, is as 
necessarv, and as much the terms of acceptance 
with Godj'as the holiness and wisdom of dying per- 
sons. And he that dares to be foolish an^ vaio, 
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"And seeks impertinent entertainments, because he 

,i$ strong and in healthy is governed by the sam6 
spirit, and sins against the same reasons of piety, as 
he that dares to be vain, foolish, and impertinent at 
the approach of death. When therefore you think 
fit to amuse yourself* with foolish diversions, arid 

. drive away what you may call dull hours, with the 
impertinent and wild imaginations of plays^ &c. you 
must remember, that- you are under the same con- 
demnation as they are, who apply to thq same relief 

>jto ease them of the thoughts of death. For §is we 
always stand in the same relation to God, as he4s as 

. much the true happiness of living:^ as of dyiw men ; 

• so wisdom and holini^s, and right dispositions of 
our mindV, are alwaj'-s duties of the same necessity* 

If it were ever lawful to forget our happiness in 
Qod, and seek for a ridiculous . happiness in vain 
and extravagant diversions ; if it were ever proper 
to live in. this temper, it would be equally proper to 
dit'iVL the same temper* For we are not upon any 
nem terms with God av our death, nor under any 
other obligations, but such as are equally necessary 

.to make us live in his favour. 

We often wonder at the worldly-mindedness, the 
hardness, impenitence, and insensibility of dying 
ineru But . we should dp ^vell to. remember, that 
worWIy-mindediiess, folly,.impenitence, vanity, and 
insensibility, are as much to be wondered at in feV 
?Vig, healthful mm ; and that they are the same odious 
sins, and as contrary Iq all sense and reason, and 
.make us as unlike to God- at one time as at another. 
Either therefore you must say, that plays and such 
like books are proper meditations for dyin^ men •; 
that they keep up a right turn of mind, and do ngt 
render the soul unacceptable to God ; or else you 
must own^ that they are also infiproper at all other 
times. Fbr any thing that indulges a state of mind 
that is not according to the 7oisdom and holiness, ^f 
r«/^*an, i* eqitally unlawful 'af aW times* Again; 
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do hut consider jour own notkkiii^ that yoCi lm^€ of 
ptcys^ and you will find, that if yo«i' WfiB coo^dteilt 
with yourself, you wotrld never read them. Not 
only you, but the generality of readers^ woiAd think 
it very improper, and contrtiry to wety, to read 
plays on the Sunday. Now I would have you ask 
yourself, why it would be so irreligious to read 
these bdoks on the Sunday f Is it because there is 
such a contrariety betwixt the subiects of such 
bookfi, and the design of the Strndty / Is it be- 
cause they are contrary to such meditations as we 
should make on that day f Is it because they are 
vain, and loose and profane^ full of impure thov^ts 
and wanton descriptions ? There can be so pos- 
sible reason given, why we may not read these 
books on the Sunthy^ but because they are thus 
acnirary to piety. Need a Christian therefore 
have any other argument to pei^uade hi^ to refrain 
from these books ? Is it not a sufficient proof thdt 
they are never to be read, because they are not to be 
read because his mind ought to have a reUgioos 
turn ? C^n these books be mca*e thoroughly eondem- 
ned, than by being thought too badto be opened ofi 
the Sunday f Or need we only stay til) Mlfomldy, to be 
vcm and foolish ; to put on 4 nen teMptr^ and take 
dei^ight in such thoughts and reflexions, as we durst 
not touch the day before ? If therefore we would 
be consistent with om'selves, we must eithelh prave, 
thBXplays^ and such like booiir^, are proper medita^ 
tions for pious Christians, fit for the piety and derro* 
tion of the Sunday ; or else acknowledge, that thi^ 
are equaHy tinfit for their entertainment at any 
other time : for it fe manifesriy certain, that we arc 
to indulge no temper of mind on any day, that we 
may not mqnraoe and delight in on* tte- Sundmfm 

For 16 suppose that we are to hare a neto ktart 
and tntitd on the Sunday^ different from that tmie 
tindtenqfer which we may indulge all the week, ii 
the ^ameioHy as to sup|)Ose that we need* oo))!^ be 
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Christians on the Sunday, The difference Uctwixt > 
Sundays »id other days, does not consist in any 
differeace ia the inward state of our miixls, but in 
thfi outwani circumstances of the d4y ; as a general ^ 
rest from our lawful callings, and a public celebra- 
tipn of divine worship. This is the particular holii- 
ness of che Sunday, which requires a particular rest 
fjndm labour, and attendance at divine worship; but 
requires 210 particular inward holiness of th€ mind| 
but such as is the necessary holiness of every day* 
So that whatever is contrary to that holiness, puri^ 
ty, and wisdom of mind, which is to be our temper 
cm the Sunday, is as much to be abhorred and 
avoided all the week as on the Sunday ; because 
though Sunday differs frcHn other days in outward 
marks of holinefifi,yet Christians arc to be everyday 
aiike as to the inward state and temper of their 
minds. 

Therefore, though the labours of our ordinary 
employment andother actions are to be forborne on 
the Sunday, and yet are very lawful on other days ; 
y€t the case is very different as to these books 9 
they are unfit to be read at ^my time, for the same 
reason that they are, not fit to be riead on Sundays* 
And the reatoii is this, 1t>ecause though we may do 
thin^ on the week-days, that we ought not to do 
on the Sunday, yet we must indulge no temper; nor 
support any turn of mind, that is contrary to that 
purity of heart and mind which we are to aspire 
after <Mi the Sunday. We may labour on the week 
days, because labour is an external action, that i« 
not contrary to any purity or holiness of mind ; boc 
we must no more be covetous on the week days 
than on Sundays, because covetousn^ss is a temper 
of the mind, a wrong disposition of the heart, that 
is equally contrary to religion on all days. 

Mow reading is not the labcmr of our hands, or 
our feet ; but is the entertainment and exercise of 
the heart and mind; a delight in either ^ood or bad 
VookSi it as truly a temp€;r and ^Usposuion <4 the 
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heart, as covetousness and pride is a disposition of 
the heart. Fer the same reason, therefore, that 
pride andcovetousness are constantly to be avoided 
on every day of our lives, because they are wrong 
tempers of the mind, and contrary to essential holi- 
ness ; for the same reason is the pleasure of reading 
ill and corrupt books^ always to be avoided at all 
tunes, because it is a temper and disposition of our 
hearts that is contrary to that state of holiness 
which is essential to Christianity, 

If you was to hear a Christian say, that on Sun« 
days he abstained from evil speaking, and corrupt 
communication, but not on the week days, you 
%vould think him either very ignorant of the nature 
of religion, or very profane. Yet this is as wise 
and religious as to forbear reading ill books, and 
w;ainton poems, only op Sundays,. and to take the 
liberty of reading them at other times. For that 
vanityjof mind, that foolishness of heart, that de- 
praved taste, which <;an relish the wild fictions, the 
l^wd speeches, the prefane language of mad heroes, 
disappointed lovers, raving in all the furious ex- 
pressions of lust, and passion, and madness, is as 
corrupt a temper, as contrary to holiness, and as 
odious on its own account^ as evil speaking and 
malice. 

When therefore you see a person reading a play 
as soon as he comes from the Sunday's solemnity of 
public service, you abhor his profaneness ; but pray 
be so. just to yourselfy so consistenft with common 
seniie, as to think ^very one liable- to the same ac- 
cusation that delights in the same book on any 
other time of the week; and that the difference of 
reading plays on week days, and not on Sundays, 
is pnly the difference of speaking evil oii weak- 
days, and not on Sundays.^ 

From these refledions, I hope, it sufficiiently ap- 
pear^ that the reading vain and impertinent books 
is no matter of indifference ;■ but that it is justly to 
be rofikoi^ed amongst our greaten^t corruptions-^tibat it 
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is as unlawful as tncUice and toil speakings and is no 
more to be allowed in any part of our life than 
pride or cevetausness: 

., Reading, when it is an exercise of the mind upon 
wise and pious subjects, is, next to prayer^ the best 
improvement of our hearts ; it enlightens our minds, 
collects our thoughts, calms and allays our passions, 
and begets in us wise and pious resolutions^ it is a 
labour that has so nvany benefits,. that does so much 
good to our minds, that it ought never to l>e cm- 
^)loyed amiss ; it enters so far into oar souls, that it 
cannot have a little effect upon us. We commonly 
say, that a man is known by his cwnpanians , but it 
IS certain, that a man is much more known by the 
books that he converses with. Those chset^^om- 
panions^ with whom we choose to be alone, and in 
private, are never-failing proofs of the state and 
disposition of our hearts. 

When we are abroad, we must take such a« th« 
world gives us $ we must be with such people, and 
hear such discourse, as the common state of oiir life 
exposes us to. This is what we must bear with, 
because not altogether to be avoided ^ and as it is not 
altogether matter of choice, so it is no proof of what 
temper we are of. But if we make our closti an 
cntertabment of greater variety and impertinence 
than conversation we can meet with abroad ; if 
rakish^ libertine writers are welcome to us in secret; 
if histories of scandal and romantic inti'igues are to 
be with us in our private retirements ; this is a 
plain discovery of our inside^ and is a manifest proof 
that we are as vain, and foolish, and vicious, as the 
authors that we choose to read. If a wanton poem 
pleases you, you may fairly reckon yourself in the 
same state and condition with him that made it. 
In like manner, if histories of nonsense and folly ; if 
compositions of intrigue and scandal suit your tern* 
per, such books do as truly represent y<»ur nature 
as they represent the nature of their authors* 
SO 
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JuUa has buried her husband, and married het 
daughters ; since that she spends her time in read- 
ing. She is always reading foolish and unedifying 
books ; she tells you every time she sees you, that-^ 
she is almost at the end of the silliest book that 
ever she read in her life ; that the best of it is, it is 
very long, and serves to dispose of a good deal of 
her time. She tells you, that all romances are sad 
stuff, yet is very impatient till she can get all that 
she can hear of. Histories of intrigue and scandal 
are the books that Julia thinks are always too short. 
If Julia was to drink drams in private, and had no 
enjoyment herself without them, she would not tell^ 
you this, because she knows' it would be plainly 
telling you that she was a poor disordered sot.' See 
here, therefore, the weakness of Julia ; she would 
not be thought to be a reprobate ; yet she lets you 
know, that she lives upon folly and scandal, and 
impertinence in her closet ; that she cannot be in 
private without them ; that they are the only sup- 
port of her dull hours ; and yet she does not per- 
ceive, that this is as plainly telling you, that she is 
in a miserable, disordered, reprobate state of mind. 

To retuni : It is. reckoned very dangerous not to 
guard our eyes ; but it is much more dangerous 
not to guard our meditations ; because whatever en- 
ters that way, enters deeper into our souls than any 
thing that only affects our sight. Reading and 
meditation is that to our souls, which food and nou- 
rishment is to ouf bodies, and becomes a part of us 
in the same manner ; so that we cannot do ourselves 
either a little good, or little harm, by the books 
that we read. 

You, perhaps, think, that it is a dull task to read 
only religious and moral books ; but when you have 
the spirit of religion ; when you can think of God 
as your only happiness ; when you are not afraid of 
the joys of eternity ; you will think it a dull task to 
read any other books. Do not faticy, therefore, that 
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your heart is right, and that you are ivell enou^ 
affected with religion, though jou had rather read 
books upon other subjects ; for it is there that you 
arf to caaree your dullness ; religion has no hold of 
you ; the thuigs of eternity are not the concerns of 
your mind ; it is dull and tiresome to you to be wise 
and pious ; and that makes it. a dull task to read 
books that treat only ujx>n such subjects. When 
it is the care of your soul to be humble, holy, pioujs, 
and heavenly-mmded ; when you know any thing of 
the guilt and misery of sin, or feel a real desire of 
salvation, you will find religious books to be the 
greatest feast and joy of your mind. 

If you think it dull and tedious to be in wise, 
prudent, and sober company, it is because you are 
neither wise nor sober yoursejf ; so if it is dull and 
tiresome to you, to be often upon subjects of piety 
and religion, it is as sure a proof that you are nei- 
ther pious nor religious. If, therefore, you can sup- 
pose, that a wise and sober man may be most de- 
lighted with the noise and revelings of drunkenness ; 
then you may suppose, that it is possible for you to 
be truly religious, and yet be most pleased with 
the folly and impertinence of corrupt and unedify- 
' ing books. You, perhaps, will say, that you haw 
so much spare time for reading, that you think j^ou 
need not employ it all in reading good books. It 
may be so 5 you may have also more time than you 
need devote to acts and offices of charity ; but will 
you thence conclude, that you may, at those times, 
do things contrary to charity, and indulge yourself 
in spite and malice* 

If you have every day more time than you can 
employ in reading, meditation, and prayer, if this 
time hangs upon your hands, and cannot be turned 
to any advantage, let mc desire you to go to sleep, 
or pick straws ; for it is much better to do this than 
io have recourse to corrupt and impertinent books. 
Tii^e lost in sleep, or picking straws, js better Igst 
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ibsn in SQch exercises of the mind. Consider fiaay 
iheTj tkat idle and spare time is a dangerous state^ 
and calls for great care and watchfulness ; to have 
recourse then to evil and impertiitent books, is Bke 
inviting the devil because you are alone. If you 
could read ill books when you were m haste, or in 
a hurry of other matters, it would do you much less 
harm than to read them because your time hangs 
upon your hands. So that that season which you 
take to be an excuse for such reading, is a stronger 
argument against it ; because evil thoughts and vam 
subjects have twice the effect^ and make douUe 
impressions, when they are admitted at times of 
leisure and idleness. Consider again, to what a 
miserable unchristian state you are reduced, when 
you are forced to have recourse to foolish books to 
get rid of your time. Your fortune, perhaps, has 
removed you from the necessity of tabounng for 
your bread ; you have been politely educated in 
softness ; you have no trade or employment to take 
up your time ; and so are left to be devoured by 
corrupt passions and pleasures. Whilst poor peo- 
ple are at hard labour ; whilst your servants are 
drudging in the meanest offices of life_; you, op- 
pressed with idleness and indulgence, are relieving 
yourself with foolish and impertinent books, feed- 
ing and delighting a disordered mind with romantic 
nonsense, and poetic follies. If this be the effect of 
riches and fortune, only to expose people to the 
power of disordered passions, and give^ them time 
to COTrupt their hearts with madness and folly, well 
might our blessed Lord say, Wo unto you that att 
rich! 

When you see a poca* creature drudging in the 
meanest offices of life, and glad of the dirtiest woric 
to get his bread, you are apt to look upon him as a 
miserable wretch ; it raises a mixture of pity and 
contempt in you ; and you hardly know whether 
you. pity or disregard him most. But remeraber. 



that ei^py time you sete such a pci*son, you sei* a 
more reasonable 'crcatttrfe than yourself, and one 
that is mach more nobly employed than you are. 
He is ^ting conformably to the state of human life^ 
and bearing a hftrd part wit^ patience ; he is doing 
a wcwrk, which, mean as it is, will i)e looked upon 
ms done unto the Lord ; whilst you, idling in soft- 
ness and pleasures, are tmable to bear your timcy 
unless it be stolen away from you by foolish, cor-^ 
rapt, and dnedifying books. 

Fancy that you saw a patient Christian, old, bro- 
ken, and crooked, with caiTying burdens all his 
life : fancy that you saw another Christian lolling 
in state and softness, and making every day a day 
. «f vanity aiwi impertinence, of foolish readings, and 
vain imaginations ; which of them do you tlbink is 
most likely to die into the hands of good angels, 
and be carried into Abraham's bosom* 

But after all, what a vain imagination is it to 
ty nk that you have any such thing as spare time^ 
Is there any time for which you are not accountable 
taGod ? Is there any time which God has so left 
to your own disposal, that you may sacrifice it to 
the indulgence of vain tempers, and the corruption 
of your heart f You can no more show this than 
you canr show, that all your time is your own. To= 
talk therefore of spare time, is to talk of something^ 
that never did, nor never will, belong to any Chris- 
tian. You may have a spare time from this or that 
labour ornecessity ; you may abate or change any 
particular exercise ; you may leave off this or that 
w»y; you may take this or that refreshment; you 
have all these spare times from particular actionsy 
But you have no spare time that releases you from 
the laws of Christianity, or that leavesyou at liberty ' 
not to act by the principles of religion and pietyv 

You have a spare time to recreate and refresh 
yots^self, but tWs time is to be governed by the 
principles of religious wisdom, ^ tie- time 
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Do you thiok that a poor slaoc would du^ease 

God by refusing to act in that painful drudgery 
that is fallen to his share ! And do you think that 
God will not be more displeased with you, if you 
refuse to act yQur fuM pari in the best of labours, 
or neglect that happy joyful business of doing good> 
which your state of life has called you to t 'Is it 
expected thai ffoor peopk should make a right use 
of their condition, and turn all their labour into ^ 
service unto God ? And can you think that you are 
■ not obliged to make the proper improvement of 
your condition, and turn all your resij and ease^ and 
freedom from labour, into a service unto God? Tell 
me^ therefore, no more that you indulge yourself in 
idle amusements, in vain, corrupt, and unedifying 
books, because you have spare titne ; for it is abso<^ 
lutely false to say, that you have any such thing ; it 
is also saying, that because God has given yoM spare 
time from servile labour, that you may choose the 
best ways of life, devote yourself to the most divine 
exercises, and become eminent and exemplary in 
fell the instances of a holy and heavenly life ; there- 
fore you presume to throw it away in idleness and 
impertinence* 



CHAP. XL 

A farther Consideration of thai Purity and Holinea^ 
of Conversation, to which th^ J^ecessity of divinc^ 
Grace caileth ail Christians f zoherein i9 shonny 
that the Entertainment of the Stage is 4tf corr^f 
and sinful Entertainment^ contrary to the xsfmdt 

. Nature of . Ch'iisiian Piety j and comtantfy te ic- 
avoided by all sincere Chri^tians^ 

I have shown in the foregoing chapter, that the 
reading of plays^ or any other books of that hiiid^ 
^s a dangerous and siolul entertainment, thai 
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iCDfnipts our hearts, and separates the Holy Spirit 
jrom us. You will now, perhaps, ask me, if it is 
unlawful for a Christian to go to the play-hovn ; 
I answer, that it is absolutely unlawful. As unlaw- 
ful as for a Christian to be a drunkard^ or a glutton^ 
or to eurse and swean This, I think, after what 
has been above observed, will be easily proved. 

For let us resume the doctrine of the apostle ; we 
are absolutely forbid all corrvpt communication^ and 
for this important reason, because it ^rieoes and 
separates the Holy Spirit from us. It is unlawful, 
therefore, to have a»y corrupt communication of our 
own t And can we think it lawful to go to places 
set apart for that purpose ? To give our money, and 
hire persons to corrupt our hearts with HI dtecouf* 
scs, and inflame all the disorderly passions of our 
nature ? We have the authority of Scripture to 
affirm, that evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners^ and that u7iedifying discourses grievB the Holy 
Spirits Now the third commandment is not mor^ 
plain and excess against swearings than this doc- 
trine is plain and ppsitive against going l(j the play- 
house. If yon should see a person tnat acknow- 
ledges the third commandment to *bc a divine pro- 
hibition against swearings yet ^oing fo a housc^ and 
giving His money to persons, who were there met, 
.to eurse and swear in fine language, and invent 
fTHisical oaths and imprecations^ would you not think 
him mad in the highest degree ? Now consider, 
whether there be a less degree of madness in going 
to the play-hottse. You own that God has called 

Jron to a great purity of conversation, that you are 
orbid all foolish discourse^ and filthy jestingSj as 
expressly as you are forbid swearing ; that you arc 
to let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but smh as is good for the vse cf edifying ; 
iand yet you go to the house set apart for corrupt 
communications 5 you hire persons to entertain you 
with aU manner of ribaldry, profanencss^ rant^ and 
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imparity of discourse ; who are to present you witb 
vile thoughts and lewd imagindtions in fine Ian* 
guage, and to make wicked, vain, and impure dis- 
course more lively and affecting than you could 
possibly have it in any ill company. Now is not 
this sinning with as high a hand, and as grossly 
oli*ending against the plain doctrines of Scripture, 
as if you was to give your numey to be entertained 
with musical oaths and curses ? You mi^ht reason- 
ably think that woman very ridiculous m her pit*y 
that durst not swear herself, but should, neverlhe* 
less, frequent places ta hear oaths. But you may 
as justly think her very ricSeulous in her modesty, 
who, though she dare not^say, or look, or do an im- 
modest thing herself, shall yet give her mone^ to see 
women forget the modesty of their sex, and talk nw- 
prudently in a public play^hmiM. If the play4iouse 
was filled witb rakes and ill women, tbare wcHiid be 
nothing to be wondered at in such an assembly ; for 
such persons to be delighted with such entertfidb- 
mcnts, is as natural as for any animal to delight in 
ks prosier element. But for persons who profess 
purity and holiness, who would not be suspected e£ 
knmodeity^ dr corrupt communication, for them to 
come under the roof of a house devoted to such iU 
purposes, and be pleased spectators of siK^h actions 
and discourses, as are the pleasure of the most 
abandoned persona, for them to give their money 
to be thus entertained, is such a contradiction to all 
piety and common sense as canfiot be sufii^iently 
exposed. 

Again ; When you see the players acting with 
life and spirit, men and women equally bold in all 
instances of profimerus^^ passion, and iimnodeHy^ I 
dare say you never suspect any of them to be per- 
sons of Christian piety. You cannot, even in jfmr 
imagination, join piety to such manners, and such a 
way of life. Your mind will no more allow you to 
join [Hety with (be behaviour of the stage^^than it 



mil allow you to think two and two to be ten. And 
perhaps yoa had rather see your son chained to a 
galley, or your daughter driving a plow, than get- 
ting their bread on the stage, by administering in so 
scandalous a manner to the vices and coiTupt plea- 
sures of the world. Let this therefore be another 
argument to prove the absolute unlawfvdntss of 
going to the play* For consider with yourself ; is 
the bui^iness of players so contrary to piety, so in- 
consistent with the spirit and temper of a true 
Christian, that it is next to a contradiction to sup-. 
pose them united ? How then can you take your- 
self to be innoctnty who delight in their sins, and 
hire them to commit them ? You may make your* 
self rt partaker of other men's sins, by negligence, 
a«d for want of reproving them ; but certamly if 
you stand by, and assist men in their evil actions, if 
you make their vices your pleasure and entertain- 
ment, and pay your mofiey to be so entertained, 
you make yourself a partaker of their sins in a very 
high degree. And, consequently, it must be as un- 
lawful to go to a play as it is unlawful to approve, 
encourage, assist, and reward a man for renouncing 
a Christian life. Let therefore every man or wo- 
man that goes to a play ask themselves this ques- 
tion. Whether it suits with their religion to act the 
parts that are there acted ? Perhaps they would 
think this as inconsistent with that degree of piety 
diat they profess, as to do the vilest things. But 
let them consider, that it must be a wicked and un- 
lawful pleasure to delight in any thing that they ' 
dare not do themselves. Let them also consider, ' 
that they are reajly oc^mfif those indecencies and 
impieties themselves, which they think is the par- 
ticular guilt of the players* For a person may very* 
justly be said to do that /itm5«/f which he pays for 
the doing, and which is done for his pleasure. You 
aiust therefore, if you would be consistent with* 
yoiirs^ft as much abhor the thoughts of bebg at*^ 



play J, as of being a ploj/tr yourself; for to think 
tbat you must forbear the oiie, and not the other, is 
as absurd, as to suppose, that you must be tempe- 
rate yourself; but may assist, encourage^ and reward 
«ther people for their intemperance. The business 
of a playtr is profane, wicked, lewd, and immodesty 
to ^be any way therefore approving, assisting, or 
encouragmg him in such a way of life, is as evi- 
dently sinful, as it is smful to assist and encourage 
a man in stealings or any other wickedness! 

To proceed : When 1 consider churches, and the 
matter of divine so'vke, that it consists of holy 
readings, prayers, and exhortation to piety, there is 
reason to think, that the house of God is a natural 
means'of promoting piety and religion, and render- 
ing men devout and sensible of their duty to God. 
The Very nature of divine assemblies thus carried 
on, has this direct tendency. I ask you, whether 
this is not verv plain, that c/wrcfce* thus employed 
should have this effect ? 

Consider therefore the platf-home^ and the matter 
of the entertainment there, as it consists of ioi^^in' 
frigues^ hlasphtrmms passions, profane discourses^ 
hxod descriptions, filthy jestsri aad all the most extra- 
vagant rant of wanton, vile^ profligate persons of 
both sexes, heating and inflaming one another with 
all the zoantormess of address, the immodesty of mo- 
tion, and ktodness of thought, that wit can invent ; 
consider, I say, whether it be not plain, that a house 
so employed, is as certainly serving the cause of 
immoraliiy and vice, as the house of God is serving 
theca\ise of piety ? For what is there in our chur^ 
service, that shows it to be useful to piety and holi- 
ness ; what is there in divine worship to correct and 
emend the heart, but what is directly contrary to all 
that is doing in the play-house ? So that one may 
with the same assurance affirm, that the plty^ums^ 
not only when some very profane play is on the 
sittge^ but in its daily common eiitertainment|. is as 



certainly the hktn of Hu devil, as the church is *he 
h&uieofCrod* For. though the devil be not pro* 
fesscdly worshipped by hymns directed to him, yet 
most^ that is there Bung is to his service ; he is there 
'dbeged &adplmsed in as certain ^ manner as God is 
-^orshtpped and honoured in the church. 

Yon must easily Tsee, that this charge against the 
jdasf-^htmse^ is not the effect of ony particular temper, 
or loeakness of mind ; that it is not an uncertain con- 
jecture, or reHgioHs n>kimsjf, but is a judgment found- 
ed as plainly in the nature and reason of things, as 
when it is affirmed that the house of God is of ser^ 
vice to religion* And he that absolutely condemns 
the play-house, as wicked and corrupting, proceeds 
upon as much truth and certainty, as he that abso« 
lutely commends the house of God, as holy, and 
tending to promote piety. 

When therefore any one pretends to vindicate the 
^tage to you, as a proper entertainment for holy and 
religious persons, you ought to reject the attempt 
with as much abhorrence, as if he should offer t© 
show you, that our church-service was rightly form^ 
ed for those persons to join in, who djcemvoted to the 
deoil. For to talk of the lawfulness and usefulness 
tfi the stage, is fully as absurd, as contrary to the 
plain nature' of things, as to talk of the unlawfulness 
and mischief t>{ the service of the church. He there- 
fore that tells you, that you may safely go to th^ 
flay-^ioust, as an innocent, useful entertainment of 
your mind, commits the same offence against com- 
mon sense, as if he should tell you, tnat it was 
dangerous to attend at divine service^ and that its 
prayers and hymns were great pollutions of the mind. 
For the matter and manner of stage-entertainments^ 
k as undeniable a proof, and as obvious to commpn 
sense, that the house belongs to the devil, and is the 
place of his honour, as the matter and manner. of 
^urch^service proves that the place is appropriated 
to God. 

21 
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Observe, therefore,, that as you do not want the 
assistance of any cme, to show you the usefulness 
and advantage of divine service, because the thing in 
plain, and speaks for itself; so neither, on the other 
hand, need you any one to show you the unlatofui'^ 
ness and tmschief of the gtage, becau&e there tl^ 
thing is equally plain, and speaks for itself ; so that 
you are to consider yourself, as having the same 
assurance that the stage is wicked, and to be abhor- 
Yed and avoided by all Christians, as you have that 
the service of the Church is holy, and to be sought 
after by all lovers of holiness. Consider, therefore, 
that your conduct with relation to the stage, is not 
a matter of nicety^ or scrupulotuf txactness^^ but that 
you are as certain that you do wrong in as noto- 
rious a manner, when you go to the play-hmisey as 
you are certain that you do right when you go to 
church. 

Now it is of mighty use to conceive things in a 
right manner, and to see them as they are in their 
own nature. While you consider the play-house as 
only a place of diversion^ it may perhaps give do 
offence to your mind : there is- nothing shocking in 
the thought of it ; but if you would lay aside ihta 
name of it for a while, and consider it in its own 
nature as ii really is, you would find that you are 
as much deceived, if you consider the play4wuse as 
only a place of ^ttrsion^ as you would be, if you 
considered the house of God only as a place of 
labour. 

When therefore you are tempted to go to a play, 
either from your own inclination, or the desire of 
a friend, fancy that you was asked in plain terms to 
go to the place of the deviPs abode^ where he holds 
fds filthy court of evil spirits : that you was asked 
to join in an entertainment, where he was at the 
head of it, where the whole of it wa& in order to his 
glory, that men's hearts and minds might be sepa« 
rated from God, and plunged into all the pollutions 
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pf sm and brutdiitj. Faocy that you are going to a 
place that as certainly belongs to the devil, as the 
JucU^heffi tempkB of old, where brutes were worship- 
ped, where toanicnhjfmm were sung to Vtnusj and 
drunken songs to the god of wme# Fancy that y^u 
was as certainly going to the. devils tciunfiph, as if 
you was roing to those old sports where people 
committed murders and offered Christians to be 
devoured by wild beasts for the diversion of spec- 
tators. Now whilst you considerr the plty-^house in 
this view, I suppose that you can no mcure go to a 
pby^ than you can expressly renounce your Chris- 
tianity. 

Consider therefore now, that you haveiipt been 
frighting yourself with groundless imaginations^ but 
that what you have here fancied of the play-house, 
is as strictly true, as if you liad been fancying, that 
when you go to church, you go into the house of 
God, where the heavenly host attend upon his ser- 
vice, and that when you there read the Scriptures, 
and sing holy hymns^ you join with the choirs 
above, and do God^s will on earth, aa it is done in 
heaven. For observe, I pray you, how jusdy that 
opinion of the play-house is founded* For, was it a 
joy and delight to the devil to see idols worshipped^ 
to see hymns and adorations offered up to impure 
and filtny. deities t Were places and festivals, ap- 
pointed for such ends, justly esteemed places and^ 
festivals devoted to the devil ? Now give the reason 
why all this was justly reckoned a service to the 
devil, and you will give as good a reason why the 
play-house is to b^ esteemed his temple. For, what 
though hymns and adorations are not offered to 
impure aind filthy deities, yet if impurity and JUtki" 
ness is there the entertainment^ if immodest son^, 
profane rant, if lust and passion entertain the audi* 
cnce, the business is the same, and the assembly 
dioea the same' honour to the d^vil, though they aro 
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sot gatiiered tc^ether in the name of some AetfDIcffS' 
god. 

For impurity and profaneness in the woFiAippers 
•f the true God, is as acceptable a service to the 
devil, as impurity and profaneness in any idolators ; 
and perhaps a lewd sanff in an assembly of Chris* 
tians^ives him greater delight, than if it bad beea 
sune m a con^egation of heaiheni. 

If therefore we may justly say, that a h&uBe or 
festhcd was the devil's, because be was delighted 
with it, because what was there done was an accep- 
table service to him ; we may be assured, that the 
play-hause is as really the house of the devil, as any 
other house ever was. Nay, it is reasonable to think, 
that the play-houses in this kingdom are a greater 

Xleasure to nim, than any itmph he ever had in tiie 
tathen world. For as it is a greater conquest to 
make the disciples of Christ delight in lewdness and 
profaneness^t than ignorant heathens ; so a hmtse^ 
that in the midst of Christian churches, trains up 
Christians in lewdness and profaneness, that ntake» 
the worshippers of Christ flock together in crowds^ 
to rejoice in an entertainment that is* contrary to 
the Spirit of Christ, as hell is contrary to heaven ; a 
house so employed, may justly be reckoned a more 
delightful habitation of the devil, than any temple 
of ine heathen world. When therefore you go to 
the play-fumse^ you have as much assurance that 
you ffo to the devil's peculiar habitation, that you 
submit to his designs, and rejoice in his diversions, 
which are his best devices against Christianity, jrou 
have as much assurance of this, as that they who 
vrorshipped filthy deities, were in reality worship* 
pers of the devil. 

Again, consider those old sports and diversions 
where Christians were sometimes thrown to wild 
beasts; consider why such sports might wcli be 
looked upon as the deviPs triumph; I suppose you 
^e at no stand with yourself, whether you should 
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impute such entertainments to the devil. Consider, 
therefore, why you should not as readily allow the 
stage to be his entertainment. 

For was it a delight to the devil to $ee heathens 
sporting with the bodily death of Christians T And 
must it not be greater delight to him, to see Christians 
sporting themselves in the death of their souls 1 

The heathens could only kill the body, and sepa* 
rate it from the soul ; but these Christian diversions 
murder the soul, and separate it from God. I dare 
say no arguments could convince you, that it was 
lawful to rejoice at those sports, which were thus 
defiled with human blood ; but then pray remember 
that if the death of the soul be as great a cruelty as 
the death of thfe body ; if it be as dreadful for a 
soul to be separated from God, as to be separated 
from the body ; you ought to think it as entirely 
unlawful to enter that house where so many eternal 
lives are sacrificed, or ever to partake of those diver- 
Sions,which separate suchnumbersof souls fromGod. 

Hence it appears, that if, instead of considering 
the playhouse as only a place of diversion, you will 
but examine what materials it is made of, if you 
will but consider the nature of the entertainment, 
and what is there doing, you will find it as wicked 
a place, as sinful a diverrfon, arid as truly the pecu- 
liar pleasure and triumph of the devil, as any wick- 
ed place or sinful diversion in the heathen world. 
When therefore you are asked to go to a plm/^ do 
not think that you are asked only to go to a mver* 
sion, but be assured that you are asked to yield to 
the devil, to go over to his party, and to make one 
of his congregation ; that if you do go, ypu have' 
not only the ^ilt of buying so much vain and cor- 
rupt communication, but are also as certainly guilty 
of going to the deviPs house, and doing him the 
$mne honour, as if you was to partake of some hea- 
then festival. 

Yotr must consider, that all the laughter there )$ 
21* 
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BOt only vain aikl foolisli, but thai it is a laaghter 
amongst devils, that you are upon profane grmmdy 
and hearing music in the very porch of helL k 

Thus it is in the reason of the thing; and if we 
should now consider the state ofomplag-house^ as 
it is in facty we should find it answering all these 
characters, and producing effects suitable to ita 
nature : but I shall forbear this consideration, it 
being as unnecessary to tell the reader, that our 
play-houst is in fact the sink of eorrupttwi and rfe* 
bauchery ; that it is the general rendezvous of the 
most profligate persons of both sexes ; that it cor* 
rupts the air, and turns the adjacent places into 
public nuisances ; this is as unnecessary as to tell 
him, that the Exchange is a place of merchandise. 

Now it is to be observed, that this is not the 
state of the play-house^ through any accidental 
abuse, as any innocent or good thing may be abu- 
sed ; but that corruption and debauchery arc the 
iruly natural and genuine effects of the stage-enter^, 
tainment. Let not, therefore, any one say, that he 
is not answerable for those vices and debaucheries 
which arc occasioned by xh^ play-h/mst^ fw so far 
as he partakes of the pleasure of the stage, and is 
an cncouraffer of it, so far he is chargeable with 
those disorders which necessarily are occasioned 
by it. 

If evil arises from our doing our duty, or ow 
attendance at any good design, we are not to be 
i righted at it ; but if evil arises from any t^ing, as 
its natural and genuine effect, in all such cases, so 
far as we contribute to the cause, so far we make 
ourselves guilty of the effects. So that all who any 
way assist the/iZoj^-fcou^c, or ever encouraged it by 
their presence, make themselves chargeable, in 
i>ome degree, with all the evib and vices wfaicti 
follow from it. Since therefore it cannot be doubted 
by any one, whether the play-house be a nursery of 
\jce and debauchery, since xh» evil effects k has 



Wfon people^s mannors is as visible as the sub at 
nooDf one would imagine that all. people of virtue 
.and modesty should not only avoid it, but avoid it 
with the utmost abhorrence ; that they should be 
so far from entering into it, that they should detest 
the very sight of it. For what a contradiction is it 
to common sense to hear a woman lamenting the 
piiiserable lewdness and debauchery of the age, the 
vicious taste, and irregular pleasures of the world, 
and at the same time dressing herself to meet the 
lewdest part of the world, at the fountain-head of 
all lewdness, and making herself one of that crowd 
where every abandoned wretch is glad tcJ be pre*- 
frent ? She may fancy that she hates and abomi^ 
nates their vices ; but she may depend upon at, tnat 
till she hates and abominates the place^of viciouf 
pleasures, till she dare not come near an entertain- 
ment which is the cause of so great debauchery, 
and the pleasure of the most debauched people ; 
till she is thus disposed, she wants tlie truest sign 
of a real and religious abhorrence of the vices of 
the age. 

. For to wave all other considerations, I would 
only ask her a question or two on the single article 
01 modesty* What is modesty ? Is it a little me- 
chanical outside behaviour, that goes no farther 
than a few forms and modes at particular times and 
places ? Or is it a real temper^ a rational disposi- 
tion of the heart, that is founded in religion f Now 
if modesty is only a mechanical observance of a 
littl^ outside behaviour, then J can easily perceive 
bow a modest woman may frequent plays ; there i$ 
jpo inconsistency for such a one to be one thing in 
one place, and another in another pla^e ; to disdain 
an inunodest conversation, and yet, at the same 
time, relish and delight in immodest and impu- 
dent speeches in a public play-house. But if 
modesty is a real temper and disposition of the 
li/^art, that is founded in the principles of reh- 
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gioQ ; then I confess I cannot comprehend how a 
person of such modesty should ever come twice 
mto a pky-hotise. For if it is reckon and religion 
that ^ has inspired her with a modest heart ; that 
ilfiakes her hate and abhor every word or look, or 
hint, in conversation that has the appearance of 
lewdness ; that makes her shun the company of 
such as talk with too much freedom ; if she is thus 
modest in common life, from a principle of religion^ 
a temper of heart ; is it possible for such a one (I 
do not say to seek) but to bear with the immodesty 
and impudence of the stage ? For must not immod- 
esty and impudence, must not loose and wanton dis« 
course be the same hateful things, and give the same 
offence to a modest mind in one place as in another f 
And must not that place, which is the seat of im- 
modesty, where men and women are trained up in 
lewdness ; where almost every day in the year is a 
day devoted to the foolish representations of rant, 
lust, and passion ; must not such a place of all 
others be the most odious to a mind that is truly 
Kodest upon principles of reason and religion ? One 
would suppose that such ^ person should as much 
abominate the place as any .other filthy sight ; and 
be as much offended with an invitation to it, as if 
she was invited to see an immodest picture. For 
the representations of the stage, the inflamed pas* 
sions of lovers there described, are as gross an of- 
fence to the ear as any representation that can 
offend the eye. 

It ought not to be concluded, that because I af- 
firm the plajf'house to be an entertainment contrary 
to modesty, that therefore 1 accuse all. people as 
void of modesty who ever go to it. I might affirm, 
that transubstantiation is contrary to all sense and 
reason ; but then it would be a wrong conclusion to 
say, that I afiirmed, that all who believe it are void 
of all sense an^d reason. Now as prgudku^ the 
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force of Bducation^ thf authority of numhers^ the 
way of the world, the example ei great names^ may 
make people heUeve : so the same causes may make 
people act agamst cdl sense and reason^ and be 
guilty of practices which no more suit with the pu- 
rity of their religion, than tranmb^antiation agrees- 
with common senss* 

To proceed : I once heard a young lady thus ex- 
cusing herself for going to the play-house ; That she 
went out seldom, and then in company of her mo** 
iher and her aunt: that they always knew their jo/cy 
before-hand, and never went on the sacrament week* 
And what harm pray, says she, can there be in this f 
It breaks in upon no rules of my life ; I neglect no 
part of my duty j I go to church, and perform the 
same devotions at home as on other days. It 
ought to be observed, that this excuse can only be 
allowed where the diversion itself is innocent ; it 
must therefore be first considered what the enter* 
tainment is in itself, whether it be suitable to the 
spirit and temper of religion ; for if it is right and 
proper in itself, it needs no excuse ; but k it be- 
wrong, and dangerous to religion, we are not to use 
it cautiously^ but avoid it constantly^ 

Secondly ; It is no proof of the innocency of a 
thing, that it does not interfere with our hours of 
dtetyi, nor break the regularity of our lives ; for very 
wicked ways of spenmng time mdy yet be consist- 
ent with a regular distribution of our hours. She 
must therefore consider, not only whether such af 
diversion hinders the regularity of her life, or breaks 
ia upon her devotions, puUic or private ; but whe- 
tJier it hinders, or any way affects, that spirit and 
temper which all her devotion* aspire *affer. Is it 
conformable to that heavenly affection, that love of 
God, that purity of heart, thfeit wisdom of mind, that 
perfection of holiness, that contempt of the world, 
that watchfulness and self<denial, that humility 
and .fear of sia ? Is it conformable to these graces^ 
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which are to be the daily subject of all her praycrsf 
This is the only way for her to know the hmocen'cy 
©f going to a play. If what she there hears^ and 
»ees has no eontrariti^ to any grocis or tirhiea 
which she prays for ; if all that there passes b€ fit 
for the purity and piety of oiie that is led by the 
Spirit of Christ, and is working out h^r salvatioa 
with fear and trembling ; if the ntage be an enter* 
tainment that may be thought according to the will 
©f God, then she disposes of an hour very inno- 
cently, though her mother, or her aunt, were not 
with her. But if the contrai^y to all this be true j 
If most of what she there hears and sees be as con- 
trary to the piety and purity of Christianity, a& 
feasting is contrary to fasting ; if the houie which 
she supports by her money, and encourages by her 
presence, be a notorious means of cori'uption, Visi- 
bly carrying on the cause of vice and debauchery t 
she must not thitik herself excused for being with 
her mo/fter. 

Thirdly ; The same person would, perhaps, think 
it strange to hear one of her virtuous acquaintances 
giving the like excuse for going liow and then to a 
masquerade^ 

Now this diversion is new in our country, and 
therefore people judge of it in a manner that they^ 
should, because they are not blinded by use and cus- 
tom ; but let any one rive but the true reasom why* 
a person of virtue and piety should not give into 
such entertainments, am the same reasons wilt 
show, that a person of a strict piety should keep at 
as great a distance from the play-house. For the 
entertainment of the stage is as directly opposite to 
the purity of rdigion, and is as much the natural 
ineans of c6rrupti(»i, and serves all bad ends in as^ 
high a manner as tnasquerades ; they only diSer as 
. bad things 6f the same kind may differ firom one ano- 
ther. So that if the evil use, the ili ootisequence 
of masquerades^ be a sufficient reason to deter peo» 



pie of piety from partaking of them, the same evil 
use ana ill consequence of the stage ought to keep 
all people of virtue from it. If people will consult 
their temper only, they may take the entertainment 
of one, and condemn the other as following the 
same guide ; they may abhor intemperance^ and in- 
dulge malice ; but if they will consult religion, and 
make that the ground of their opinions, they would 
find as strong reasons for a constant abhorrence of 
the stage, a& of masquerades* 

Farther ; She that is for going only to the playhouse 
now and then with this care and discretion, does not 
seem to" have enough considered the matter, or to act 
by reason ; for if the stage be an innocent and proper 
entertainment ; if, in its own nature, it be -as harm- 
less and useful as walkings ridings takiiitf tJie air^ 
of coTVoersing with virtuous people ; if this be the 
nature of it, then there is no need of this, care and 
abstinence ; a virtuous lady need not excuse herself 
that she goes but very seldom. But if it be the 
very reverse of all this ; if it be that fountain of cor- 
ruption and debauchery which has been observed ; 
then to go to it at any time admits of no excuse, but 
j» as absurd, as contrary to reason and religion, 
as to do any other ill thing with the same care and 
discretion. If yoa should bear a person excusing 
her use of paint in this meaner ; — That trul^ she 
painted but very seldom ; that she always said her 
prayers first ; that she never used it on Sundays^ or 
the week before the communion ; would you not 
pity such a mixture of religion and weakness ? 
Would vou not desire her to use her reason, and 
either allow painting to be an innocent ornament, 
suitable to the sobriety aivl humility of a Christian, 
or else to think it as unlawful at one time as ano- 
ther? Would you not think it strange that she 
should condemn painting as odious and sinful ; and 
yet .think that the regularity of her life, the exact* 
ness of her devotions, and ber observance of religioa 
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•might iBftke it kivful for her to paint rum anS then f 
I do not doubt but you plainly see the weakness and 
folly of such a pretence for paintings imder such 
rules at ciertain times. And if you would but "^ 
impartially consider your pretences for going some- 
times to the play^houit^ you would certainly find 
them ccjually weak and unreasonable : ioT painting 
may, with more reason, be reckoned an innocent or- 
nament^ than the plajf'house an innocent diversion ; 
and it -supposes a greater vanity of mind, a more 

Eerverted judgment, and a deeper corruption of 
eart, to seek the diversions of the stage, than to 
take the pleasure of a borrowed colour. 

1 know you are offended at this comparison, be- 
cause you judge by your temper and jpr«;twRfe€5, and 
do not consider the things as they are in themselves 
by the pure lieht of reason and religion. Painting 
has not been the way of your family ; it is suppo- 
sed to be the practice but of very few.; and those 
who use it endeavour to conceal it ; this makes you 
readily condemn it : on the contrary, your mother 
and your aunt carry you to a play ; you see virtuous 
people there, and the same persons that fill oor 
churches ; so that your temper is as much engaged 
to think it lawful to go sometimes to a play; as it is 
engaged to think the use of paint odious and sinful* 
Lay aside therefore these prejudices for awhile ; 
fancy that you had been trained up in some corner 
of the world in the principles of Christianity, and 
had never heard either of the play-house or paint- 
ing ; imagine now that you was to examine the 
lawfulness of them by the doctrines of Scripture } 
you would first desire to be told the nature of these 
things, and what they meant. They would tell you, 
that painting was the boiTowing of colours from 
art, to make the face look more beautiful. ~ Now 
though you found no express text of Scripture 
against paintings you will find that it was expressly 
against tenors required in Scripture ; yoii would, 
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tliprefore, condemn it, as proceeding from a vanity 
of mind, a fondness of beauty ; you would see that 
the harm of painting consisted in this, that k pro- 
ceeded from a temper of mind, contrary to the so- 
briety and humility of a Christian, which indeed is 
harm enough, because this humility and sobriety of 
mind is as essential to reiigion as charity and devo- 
tion. So that in judging according to Scripture, 
you would hold it as unreasonable to paint some- 
times, as to be sometimes malidom^ indevmt^ proud j 
or false* 

ifou are now to consider the stage ; j^ou are to 
keep close to Scripture, and fancy that you yet ^ 
know nothing of plays* You ask therefore fii*st, 
what the stage or play-house is ? You are told, that 
it is a place where all sorts of people meet, to be 
entertained with discourses, actions, and represen- 
tations, which are recommended to the heart by 
l>eautiful scenes, the splendor of lights, and the 
harmony of music. You are told, that these dis- 
courses are the inventions of men of wit and imagi- 
nation, which describe imaginary intrigues and 

> scenes of love, and introduce men and women dis- 
coursing, raving, and acting in all the wild indecent 
transports of lust and passion. You are told, that 
the diversion partly consists of lewd and v profane 
songs ; sung to fine music, and partly of extrava- 
gant dialogues between immodest persons, talking 
in a style of love and madness, that it is no where 
else to bef found, and entertaining the Christian au- 
dience with all the violence of passion, corruption 

' of heart, wantonness of mind, immodesty of thought, 
and profane jests, that the wit of the poet is able 
to invent. You are told, that the players^ men and 
women, are trained up to act and represent all the 
descriptions of lu^t and passion in the liveliest man- 
ner, to add a lewdness of action to lewd speeches ; 
tbat they get their livelihood by cursings ^zocaringr 
22. 
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and ranting for three hours together to an asseffl* 
bly of Christians. 

Now though you fimd no particular text of Scrip* 
ture condemning the stage^ hr tragedy^ or comedy^ 
in express words ; yet what is much more you find 
that such entertainments are a gross contradiction 
to the whole nature of religion. They are not con- 
trary to this or that particular temper ; but are 
contrary to that whole turn of heart and mind 
which religion requires. Painting is contrary to 
humiiity^ and therefore is always to be avoided as 
sinful. But the entertainment of the stage, as it 
consists of blasphemous expressions, utc/ced speeches, 
^wearing^ cursings and profaning the name of God ; 
it abounds with impious rant, filthy jests, di>* 
traded passions, gross descriptions of lust^ and wan* 
ton songs^ is a contradiction of every doctrine that our 
Saviour and his apostles have taught us. So that to 
abhor painting at all times, because it supposes a 
vanity of mind, -and is contrary to humility, and yet 
think there is a lawful time to go to the play-house^ 
is as contrary to common sense, as if a man should 
hold that it was lawful sopietimes to offend against 
nil the doctrines of religioji, and yet always unlaw- 
ful to ofiend against any one doctrine of religion. 

If therefore you was to come, as I supposed, from 
some Corner of tl^e world, where you had been used 
to live and judge b v the rules of religion, and upon 
your arrival here, had been told what jjamring and 
the stage was 5 as you would not expect to see per- 
sons of religious humility carrying their daughters to 
paint-shops^ or inviting their pious friends to go 
along with them ; so much less would you expect 
to hear, that devout^ pious^ and modest women car- 
ried their daughters, and invited their vittuous 
friends to meet them at the play. Least of all 
could you imagine, that there were any' people too 
fious and devout to indulge the vanity of paintifig^ 
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and yet not devout^ or pious enough, tp dhkor the 
immodesty ,^ pr ofanencss, ribaldry, immiraHty, and 
blasphemy of the stage. 

To proceed; A polite writer of a late paperj 
. thought he had sufficiently ridiculed a 
certam lady's pretensions to piety, Spectator, 
when speaking of her clostt^ he says, ^0. 79. 

Together lie her prayer-book and painty 
At once T iny>rove the sinner and the saint. 

. Now whence comes it, that this writer jud^s so 
rightly, and speaks the truth so plainly in the mat- 
ter of painting f Whence comes it^ that the gene* 
rality of his readers think his observation just, and 
joins with him in it ? It is because painting is not 
yet an acknowledged practice, but is, for the most 
part, reckoned a shameful instance of vanity, No^v" 
as we are not prejudiced in favour of this practice, 
and have no excuses to make for our own share in 
it ; so we judge of it impartially, and immediately 
perceive its contrariety to a religious temper and 
state of mind* This writer saw this in so strong a 
light, that he dpes not scruple to suppose, that 
paint is as natural and proper a means to improve 
the sinner as the prayer-book is to improve the 
saint* 

I should therefore hope, that it need not be im- 
puted to any sourness of temper^ religious weaknessy 
or dulness of Spirits, if a dergyman should imagine, 
that the profaneness, debauchery, lewdness, and 
blasphemy of the stage^ is as natural a means to im* 
prove the dinner, as a bottle of paint ; or if he should 
venture to show that the church and the play-house 
are as ridiculous a contradiction, and do no more 
suit with the same person, than the prayer^ock and 
paint. 

Again ; suppose you were told that ^he hUy 
angels delight in the repentance and devotion c^ 
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Christians ; that they attend it God's altar, and fie* 
joice in the prayers and praises which are there 
offered unto God : I imagine you could easily be- 
lieve it, vou could think it very agreeable to the 
nature oi such good beings, to see fallen spiriu 
returning unto God. Suppose you -were told also, 
that these same heavenly beings delighted to be 
with men in their irwnkermesiy revtllings^ and dAau- 
cherlcs^ and were as much pleased with their vices 
and corruptions, as with their devotions, you woidd 
know that both these accounts could not possibly 
be true ; you could no more doubt in your mind 
whether good angels that delight in the conversion 
and devotion of Christians, do also delight in their 
\ ices and follies, than you can doubt whether the 
same person can be alive and dead at the same 
lime. You would be sure, that in proportion as 
they delight in the piety and holiness of men, they 
must nccesisarily, in the same degree, abhor and dis- 
like their vices and corruptions. So that supposing 
the matter of our church-service^ the excellency of 
its devotions ; its heavenly petitions, its lofty 
hymns, its solemn praises of the most high God, be 
such a glorious service as invites and fwocures the 
attendance of that blessed choir ; if this be true, I 
suppose you are as certain as you can be of the 
plainest truth, that the filihiness^ the>fln(, rtbtddryj 
profaneness^ and impiety of the stage, must be the 
hatred and aversion of those good spirits. You are 
sure, that it is as impossible for them to behold the 
staoje with pleasure, as to look upon the holy altar 
with abhorrence. 

Consider awhile on this matter, and think how it 
ran be lawful for you to go to a place, where if a 
o-ood angel was to look with pleasure, it would cea«e 
to be good ? For as that which makes angels good, 
is the same right temper which makes you good ; so 
the same tempers which would render angels evil, 
luust also render you evil. You may ^perhaps uU 
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-me. tliat you »e not an angtl. 1 grant it, neither 
are ycm Jesus Chrfet^ neither are you God ; yet you 
$ire called to be holy^ ast Jesus Christ was holy ; and 
io he perfect^ as your Father which is in heaven is per* 
fecU Thbugh you are not an angel^ yet it is part of 
your glorious hope, that you shall be as the angels of 
God; so^hat as you are capable of their happine^ss, 
you must think yourself obliged to be as like them 
in. your temper, as the infirmity of your present 
itate will permit* If angels are to rejoice in sing- 
ing the praises of God ; though their joy may ex- 
ceed yours, yet you are as much obliged to your 
degree of joy in this duty as they are. Angels, by 
the light and strength of their nature, may abhor all 
manner of sin with stronger .aversion, a higher 
degree of abhorrence : yet you are as much obliged 
io abhor all manner of sin, as they are. So that it 
is no more lawful for you to delight in impure, 
profane diversions, which good angels abhor, than it 
is lawful for you' to hate those praises and adorations 
which are their delight. 

You are to consider also, that these contradictory 
tempers^ are no more possible in the same men^ than 
ia the same angels ; it is no more possible for your 
heart truly to delight in the service of the church, 
to be in earnest in all its devotions, and at the same 
time delight in the entertainment of the stage^ than 
it is possible for aii angel to delight in them both. 

You may fancy thkt your relish these entertain? 
mi^ts^ and at the same time rdish and delight in 
the service of God, and are very hearty in your de- 
votions ^ you may fancy this as cruel men ma^ fancy 
tb^nselvcfs to be merciful^ the covetous and prou4 
may £smcy themselves to be humble d^nd' heavenlyi^ 
minded; but then take notice, that it is all but 
\nere fancy; for it is as impossible to be really. 
devout with your reason and understanding, and at 
the same time delight in the entertainment of the 
Mtage ; as it k^ impossible to be really charitabk^ 
22* - 
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^nd delighting in rAalict at the same time. Thae 
is indeed a falseness in our heart, a mechanism in 
our constitution, which will deceive those, who do 
not constantly suspect themselves. There are/orM* 
of devotion^ little rules of religion, which are fixed in 
us by educatioHy which we can no more part with, 
than we can part with any other customs which we 
have long used. Now this makes many people think 
themselves mighty pious, because they find it is not 
in their nature to forbear or neglect such and such 
foiins of piety ; they fancy that religion must have 
its seat in their heart, because theii' heart is so unal- 
terable in certain rules of religioji. Thus a persoH 
I hat is exact in his times of prayep, will perhaps 
ihink himself much injured, if you was to tell hinai 
that it is his want of piety that makes him relish the 
diversion of the stage ; his heart immediately justi- 
fies him against such an accusation, and tells hh» 
liow constant he is in his devotions ;: whereas it is 
\ ecy possible, that he may have but little more piety^ 
than what consists in somerttie* wadform^^ and tfaac 
liis constancy to* such rules may be awing to the 
same cause, which makes others constantly slupy at 
such an hour, that is, the mere mechannm of his con- 
^titution, and \ht force of custom. This is the state 
^i numbers of people, otherwise it would not be so 
common, to see tte same people, constant and un- 
alterable in some rules of religion^ and as constant 
3.nd unalterable in pride, passion and vanity* 

Again ; there are many other instances of a false 
piety : some people feel themselves capable of re^ 
Usious fervours^ they have their passion* frequently 
affected with religious subjects, who. from thence 
imagine, that their hearts are in a true slate of reli*- 
gion. But such a conclusion is very deceitful. For 
the mere mechanism and natural tempersof our bodies 
and our present condition, may be the chief founda-^ 
tion of all this. Thus ^ lady may find herself, as 
•«ke thinks, Warm Ia her devotions, and praise Go* 
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at ehurch with a sense of joy ; she thinks she is very 
good, because she finds herself thus ajfcc^cd^and 
pleased with the service of the ^urch ; whereas, it 
may be the very reason why she is more than ordi- 
narily devout, ani thinks it a pleasure to praise 
God, is because she is going to a ia//, or a play^ as 
soon as divine service is over. This agreeable 
expectation has so put her spirits in order, that she 
can be very thankful to God all the time she is at 
chureh* 

Another has been pleased with the compliments 
paid to her person, she finds herself very finely 
dressedj she is full of joy under such thoughts^ and so 
can easily break out into fervours of devotion^ and 
rejoice in God at a time when she can rejoice in 
ang thing. These frequent starts of devotion make 
her think herself to be far advanced in piety, and 
she does not perceive, that the height of her devo- 
tion is owing to the height of her vanity. Let her 
but be less plemed with herself, let her be unregard" 
er^, un^re^^eri, without such pleasing refiections^ and, 
she will find herself sunk into a Sitrange dulness 
towards devotion. 

The same temper is very frequent in common life ; 
you meet a person who is very fond 'of you, full of 
affection, and pleased with every thing you say or 
do : vou must not imagine that he has more friends 
ship for you, than when he saw you last, and hardly 
took any notice of you : the matter is only thfe, the 
man is in a state of joy at something or other, he is 
pleased with himself^ and so is easily pleased with 
you ; stay but till thisj^ow of spirit is gone off, and 
he will show you no more affection than he used to 
do. ^his is the religion of numbers of people ; they 
are devout by fits and starts^ in the same manner as 
they arc pleased hyfits and starts, and their devo* 
tion at those very times is no more a sign of true 
piety, than the civility and compliments of a person 
fota^joy^dj are signs of true friendship* But st»'' 



these little flashes of devotion, siake people think 

themselves in a state of religion. 

Take another instance of a false jHetrof another 
kind ; Junius has been orthodox in his Jaith, a lover 
ot. churchmen, a hater of heretics these several 
vears ; he is the first that is sorry for a dai^erc)MS 
book that is come out, he is amazed what people 
would be at by such writings, but thanks Gk>d there 
is learning enough in the world to confute them* 
He reads all the confutations of atheists, deists, aod 
heretics i there is only one sort of books, for which 
Junius has no taste, and that is, books of devoti<Mi« 
He freely owns, that they are not for his taste, hfc 
does not understand their flights. 

If another person was to say so mvich, it wo»ld be 
imputed to his want of pietjj^ ; but because Junius ^ 
known to be an enemy to in'el%ion, because he is 
constantly at church, you suppose him to be a pious 
man, though he thus confesses that he. wants the 
spirit of piety. It is in the same manner, that Ju- 
, nius deceives himself, his heart permits, hijii ta ne- 
glect books of devotion, because^ his heart is con- 
stantly showing him \^\s zeal for religion, apd hon* 
our for the church ; this makes him no more suspect 
himself to want any degrees of piety, than be sus- 
pects himself to be a favourer of hereby* If he never 
•thinks any ill of himself; if he never suspects any 
falseness in his own heart ; if he is prejudiced 
in favour of all his own ways, it is because, he is pre- 
judiced in favour of all' prthodoxtm^. Jiinius reads 
much controversy, yet he does njpit .take, it. ill, that 
youpretend to inform him in mattery of controversy; 
on the contrary, he never readp Tbpoics of devotion,, 
yet is angry if you pretend to correct hijaoi iix matters 
of that kind, i ou may suppose him mistaken in 
something that he is always studying, and he will, 
be thankful to you for setting him right ; but if yon » 
suppose him mistaken in things that he never applies 
himself to, if you suppose that any body kaowi^ what 
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hmiility^ heavenly-mindedness^ devotion^ self-denialj 
mortification^ repmtance^ charity^ or the love of God 
is, better than he, you provoke his temper, and he 
will not suffer himself to be informed by you. Great 
numbers of people are like Junius in this respect, 
they think they are very religious by listening to 
instructions upon certainpoints, by reading ccrtai» 
books, and being ready to receive farther light, who 
yet cannot bear to be instructed in matters, where 
they are most Kkely to de deceived,- and where tlic 
deceit is of the utmost danger. They will be thank- 
ful for your telling them the particuliar times in 
which the Gospels were written, for explaining the 
word eurocltfdan^ or anathema maranathn ; they w(ll 
be glad of such useful instruction, but if you touch 
upon such subjects as really concern them in a high 
degree, such as try the state and way of their lives, 
these religious people, who are so fond of religious 
truths, cannot bear to be thus instructed. 

What is the reason, that when we consult lawyers, 
it is not to hear harangues upon the law, or its seve- 
ral courts, it is not to hear the variety of cases that 
concern other people, but it is to be instructed arid 
assisted in our own case ? Why do wc thank thein 
fordealing impartially with us, for searching and 
examining into the true jstate of our case, and infor- 
ming us oif every thing that concerns tis ? What is 
the reason that wc apply to physicians, not to hear 
the rise and prccress of physic, or the history of 
disputes amongst them, not to hear of other peo- 
ple's distempers ; but to tell them our own particu- 
lar state, and learn the cure of our own distem- 
pers ? Why do we thank them for being nicely 
exact in searching us out, for examining into every 
part of our lives, our ways of eatin^^ drinking^ and 
sleeping^ and not suffering us to deceive Ourselves 
with wrong opinions and practices ? What is the 
reason why wc act thus consistently, and in the 
same manner, in both these instances ? Now the 
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only reason i^ this, because in both these instances 
wc are really in tamest. When you are in earnest 
in your religion, you will act as consistently, and in 
the same manner there. When you desire solid 
piety, as you desiie sound ftenii/i, your chief concera 
will ^e about your own disorders ; you will thank 
divines and casuists for making you their chief care ; 
Yo\i will be glad to have them examine and search 
into your ways of life, to be rightly informed of the 
follies, vanities, and dangers of your state ; you witt 
be glad to read those books, and consult those cc" 
suists^ which are most exact and faiihfal in discov- 
ering your faults, who question and examine all 
your ways, who discover to you your secret corrup- 
tions, and unsuspected follies, and who are best able 
to give you the surest rules of arriving at Christian 
perfection. When you are in earnest in your reli- 
gion, you will as certainly act in this manner, as you 
act in the same manner with the Imoyer or physician* 
Take this also for an undeniable truth, that till 
you do act in this manner, you are not in earnest 
m your religion. This therefore is a good rule to 
examine yourself by. Do you find that you act in 
religion, as you do in other cases, where you are in 
earnest ? Arc you as suspicious of yourself, as fear- 
ful of mistake, as watchful of clanger, as glad of as- 
sistance, as desirous of success, as in other matters, 
where your life or fortune are at stake, or where 
your heart is engaged t Never imagine that your 
religion is founded in a true fear of God, and a 
hearty desire of salvation, till you find yourself act- 
ing as you do in other matters, where your fears are 
great, and your desires hearty. If you had rather 
read books that entertain the mind, than correct the 
heart ; if you had rather hear a ^sujst examine 
other people's lives than your'S ; i/you^had rather 
hear him talk of the excellency and wisdom of reli- 
gion, than be exact in trying the excellency and 
wbdom #f your way of fife^ you must take" it for 
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granlcdj that you are not^in earnest ia the reforma- 
tion of your life, and that there are some tempers in , 
you more strong and powerful, that more rule and 
govern you than the fear of God, and a desire of 
salvation. ' To return now to my subject* 

I had observed, that people who arc religious 
upon a true principle, who arc devout with their 
reason and understandings cannot possibly either 
relish or cdloto the entertainment of the stage. I 
observed, that these contradictory tempers, a delight, 
in the offices and divine service of the church, and 
a delight in the* entertainments of the stage, are no 
more possible to be in the same good men^ than in 
the same good angels. This made it necessary for 
me to step a little aside from my subject, to con- 
sider some false appearances of religion, which ar<^ 
chiefly founded in natural ttmppr^ custom^ education^ 
nnd the way of the world ; which yet so far deceive 
people, as to make them fancy themselves in a good 
state of religion, while they live and act by another 
spirit and temper. 

Now, I readily own, a man may come up to those, 
appearances of l^eligion,. he may carry on a. course 
t)f such piety as this, and yet relish the diversion of 
the stage. It is no contradictign for a man to like 
to say his prayers, to be often delighted with thet 
service of the church, to hear sermons, to read divi*, 
nity, to detest heretics, and yet find a constant;;Zc(i* 
9ure in the vain entertainments of the stace. The 
world abounds with instances of people who siotau 
drinky and debauch^ with all these appmrances of 
religion. Now as we Are isure, that where we see 
these vices, those persons have only an appearance 
of religion, which is founded in something else, than 
a true fear of God ; so wherever we see sober and 
regular people, lovers of the church, and friends to 
religion, taking the pleasure of the stage, we npiay 
be sure, that their religion is defective, and founded 
in 6omethin|; that is weak, and false, and blind, that 
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permits them to act so inconsistently. For the rea« 
soiling is full as strong in one case as in the other* 
Now although 1 would not have people to be solely 
guided by what they feel, or think they feet in their 
own minds ; yet this we may depend upon, as cer- 
tain in our tempers, that we never love or affect any 
thing truly, but we hate and avoid all that is con- 
trary to it in an equal degree. So that we may be 
assured, that all that love, or zeal, or affection that 
we pretend for any thing, is but mere pretence and 
a blind motion, unless it Sippears by a zealous,li vely 
abhorrence of every thing that is -contrary to it. 
Upon this ground I again affirm, that it is impossv 
ble for truly religious people to bear- the entertain- 
ment of the stage. For consider only the matter in 
this short view. A truly religious person is to love, 
and fear, and adore ijrod, with all his hearty and with 
all his soul^ and with nil his strength* Now I ask you, 
who it is that has this true love of GodMs it he that 
delights iq .profaneness at all times ? Or is it he that 
can bear with prpfaneness some times ? C^. is it he 
thatabhorsiand avoids it at all times and in all places? 
Which of these three hath a right to be esteemed a 
true lover of God? Now he that goeth to a play at 
any time, though h^ may say that he does not de- 
light in profaneness, yet he must own that he can 
sometimes, and in some places^ bear ^ith profane- 
ness. For profaneness of some kind or other, is in 
most of our plays, almost as common as the name 
of God in Scripture. But I will suppose it were 
only now and then, and that no profaneness, either 
of tnought or expression, happened above twice or 
thrice in an entertainment; yet this is profaneness^ 
and he that can bear with so much, tliat can seek the 
entertainment as a pleasure, must acknowledge, 
that though he does not delight in profaneness as 
such, yet he can bear with profaneness for the sake 
of other delight. Now ask yourself— Has not he 
a truer love of God, whose piety will not suffer hi m 



<o beftr.'with profaheness at atoy tim^, of in any 
fjlace, or for any pleasure ? And not therefore sup- 
ported by plain reason and common sense, vvhen I 
affirm, that it fe for want of true piety, that any peo*- 
pie are able to bear the entenabment of the stage ? 
You sfee als©, that ne h^her degree of piety is re- 

.qnired, to. fill one with a constant abhorrence of the 
stage^ than soch a piety a» implies an abhorrence 
of p^ofaneness at all times, and in all places^ 

When you aro thus pious^ whfen you thus- love 
<jod, you will have a piety, a love of Gdd that will 
not suffer you to be at an entertainment that has 
any mixjture ^f profaneness* Now «iB there must 
be this, manifest defect in true piety, before you can 
bear with the pfefai^neBs of the stage ^ so if you 

^^considet every <3*h5er part of the character of a truly 
religious man, you will find, that there must be the 
same defect ruft thro^igh the whole'of it, before b^ 
•can be fit for such diversion. 

You tell me that you love the churchy and re^fsfice 
at therietufns ^f:<ihvi&c service, though you iiow 

'.and t^en* go ^t^ a plm/. Now consider what it is 
which tixe«e /win-d& mean. if}/ou loroe nnd delight m 
ike nrvice of churchy then you love to be in a state of 
devotiort, ybu fove to draw near to God, you love to 
he Qoade srdnsiblsr of the mistrtf^ guilty and tbeighA of 
mny yoakiyeto abhor and deplore your iniquities, 

lan^ditovktmebt the misery, aifui vanity df human Ufe; 
you leireUO/heai^ the instructions of divine wisdom^ 
toi»iseyouriiaul<unt6/ God, and.sing.his praises ; 
yott tovetot.bi tm .your? knees praykig again&t all 
the vanities mnA follies o£ life, and. for all the gifts 
■«ind: grcice^ of Qod^s Holy Spirit, » 

Norw all ithis is impiiied In the tiHso love of churek- 
«enrice, &>rjKjiIeis ycm ilove .it for what it is, and 
because you feel its excellency, your loive is onky* 
a blind .'/meebanii^l. motion ; J^nit if you k>ve it irt 
truth and reality, #if ^^u. are fhUd affedted with' it 

: because aU4t& jMntSf£D3.bigbly suit the ctadition of 
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homan nature, whMst ^ou ame tfaus dupeaed, you can 
no more reluh the wicked spiidt aad foolish tem- 



per of stage-entertainments, than sincere, during pe- 
nitents can del%bt in the giiilt of their sins. 

Never imagine, therefore, that you are sincerely 
affeclied with the confessions of the. church, cnt that 
you are truly glad for the r^om of those hours, 
which humble you in tlie sight of God ; never imag- 
me, that you truly feel the misery and weight of 
sin, or sincerely lament the corruption of your na- 
ture, whibt you dare. go to the fountain-head of 
corruption, the place where sin reigns, and exerci- 
ses its highest power. 

Never imaging that you have the spirit of devo- 
tion, that your h^a*t is renewed with the Holy 
Ghost ; that it truly rejoices >in tke means of graee, 
and the hope of glory; never imagine, that it is 
your joy and delight to worship God in the beauty 
of holiness, to send up your soul to him in pxayers 
and praises, so long as the way of the stage, iu 
hnpious nonsense, vile jests, profane pasKsioas, and 
• lewd speeches, Jure net your uttef abhorrence* For 
it is not more absurd to believeythata corrupt tree 
may bring forth good fruit, than to believe, that a 
' pious mind, truly devoted to God, should taste and 
relish the ent^tainment of the stage* For the taste 
and relish of the mind, is a more certain sign of the 
fl^ate and nature of. the mind, than ihci <|iiality of 
Iruit is a sign of the state smd nature of trjees* 

Had the impure spirits, which asked our blessed 
Saviour to suffer them to enter into the herd of 
9mn$^ said at the same time, that it v^b their ooly 
delight and joy to dwell in the light and splendour 
of God, no one could have believed them, any more 
than he could believe light and darkness to be the 
same thing. 

When you have^the Spirit of Christ, when you 
are devoted to God, when c»uriiy, holiness, and per- 
fiectiicm id your real caire, when: yott dcewe to Uve in 



the li^t oi Ged's Holy Spirit^ to act by life hm> 
tions, to rise from grace to g^ace till you are finished 
in glory, it wfll be as impossible for yoa, whilst 
you continue so disjtosed, either to seek or bear 
the entertainment of the stage, as it is impossible 
for pure and holy spirits to ask to enter into a furd 
of$mne* If you want the delight of so corrupt a« 
entertainment, so contrary to the spirit and purity 
of religion, you ought no more to believe yourself, 
when you pretend to true piety and devotion, than 
you ought to have believed those impure spirits, if 
they had pretended to have been angels of light* 
For this is absolutely certain, and what you ought 
carefully to consider, that nothing ever gives us 
any pleasure, but what is suitable to the stale and 
temper of mind that we are then in. So that if the 
corruption, the immorality, the profane sjHrk and 
wanton temper of the stage entertainment, can give 
you any pleasure, you are as sure that there is 
something like all' these vices in yoar heaf t, as you 
can be of any thing that relates to a human mind* 

Lastly, Ask yourself, when you think that yoU 
have a true tofve for divine service, whether he is 
not a truer lover of it, whose soul is so fashioned to 
it, so deeply affected with it, that he can delight in 
nothing that is contrary to it ; who can bear with 
no entertainment that is made up of speeches, pas- 
sions, harangues, and songs, so opposite to the wis- 
dom, the discourses, instructions, and hymns of 
divine service. This, I believe, you cannot deny ; 
and if this cannot be denied, then it must be owned 
as a certain truth, that he who can bear with the 
stage entertainment, has this farther defect, that he 
wants the true love of divine service. 

Again ; It is part of a truly religio«s man to love 
the Scriptures, and delight in reading them 5 you 
say this is your temper, though you go to plays. I 
answer, that it is for want of a true love and delight 
in the Scriptures, that-wu are abk* to relis^p/ary^. 
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. You may perhaps so love the Scriptures, that yoir 
may think it your duty to read them, and desire to 
understand them. But when tou once so love the 
Scriptures as to love to be like them, to desire 
that the spirit and temper of Scripture may be the 
one spirit and temper of your life r when, for in- 
stance, you love this doctnne, Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate. If thy right eye offend thee^ pluck it 
futj and cast it from thee. When you are of the 
' same mind with this Scripture, A soitr^ be vigi^ 
I (tnt J because yotir adversary J the devil, i p t '" fi 
;is a roaring lion, imlketh aboul^ scclc- ^^ * **** * 
VI or 7chom lu may (Uvour. 

When you are intent upon this truth. For wt 
7nust all appear before the judgment- ^ ^ -^ 

seat of Christ, that evenj one may re- 
ceive the things done m his body. When this text 
has taken possession of your heart. Seeing then that 
all these things must be dissolved, g p ♦ . ^ 
zvha>t manner ofpersons ought ye to be 
in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness ? 

' When you resign up your whole soul to this ex- 
horia,t\on, Take my yoke upon you, ,, . ^^ 

and learn of me, for J am meek and 
lo2oly in heart. When your heart can truly bear you 
witness to this doctrine, that you put on the whole ar» 
mour of Christ, that you may be able to fftand, tliat you 
live by faith, and not by si^ht, pressing^ after the prize 
of your high calling. When you thus love and 
delight in the Scripture ; when you thus enter into 
its spirit and temper ; when its purity is your pu- 
rity ; its fears, and hopes, and joys, are your fears, 
and hopes, and joys ; you will find yourself one of 
those who constantly, aud at all times, abominate 
the folly, impertinence, and prgfaneness of the 
stage. 

Let me desire you, when you are dressed for a 
play, to read over our Saviour's divine sermon on 
the Mount before you go ; try whether your soul iy 
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full of the spirit that i^ thei*e taught ; examine whe- 
ther you then feel in your heart such a love of the 
Scripture, as to love thoge conditions of blessedness 
that are there described, Blessed are the poor in spi" 
rit^ blessed are they that mourn^ blessed are they thut 
hunger and thirst after righteansness* Do you find 
yourself in these heights of holiness ? Is your soul 
reformed, purified, and exalted, according to these 
doctrines t Or can you imagine, that you are con- 
forming yourself to those doctrines, that you depart 
from none of them, when you are preparing your- 
self for a pleasure, which is the proper pleasure of 
the most corrupt and debauched minas ? Blessed 
are the pure in hearty for they shall see God* Can 
you think that you are rightly afiected with this 
doctrine, that you are labouring after this purity, 
that you are preparing to see God, when you are 
going to an entertainment, to which they ought 
only to go who have no thoughts of seeing God, nor 
any desires after that purity which prepares us 
for it ? 

Lastly ; Another virtue essential to Christian ho- 
liness is chastity ; our blessed Saviour hds given us 
the measure of this virtue in these words : But I 
Bay unto you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her^ hath committed adultery with her alfeady 
in his heart* We are sure, therefore, that this 
virtue is not preserved, unless we keep ourselves 
clear from all immodest thoughts and impure imag- 
inations ; we are sure also, that the guilt of these 
is like the guilt of adultery. This is the doctrine 
of Christ. Look now into the play-house^ and think 
whether any thing can be imagiqed more contrary 
to this doctrine. ' ' 

For not to consider the monstrous lewdness and 
immodesty of the stage, take it in its best state, 
when some admired itagedy is uDon it : are the 
extravagant passions of distracted lovers, the im- 
IMire rarings of inflamed heroes, the tender com- 
23* 
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plaints, the jors and torments of love, and grass 
deecriptions oi lust ; are the indecent actions, the 
amorous transports, the wanton address of the ac- 
tors, which makes so great a part of the most sober 
and modest tragedies— ^ore these things an enter- 
tainment consistent with this Christian doctrine t 
You ma^ as well imagine, that murder and rapine 
aoe consistent with charity and meekness. I hope 
it will not now be said, that I have spent too oemek 
time upon this subject, that seems iioi necessary in 
this treatise upon Chrigiian perfeetionu Fordioueh 
these things are generally looked upon as little^ 
because they are called pleasures and diversions ; 
yet they may as justly be called vices and debevk 
cheries ; they afiect religion, as lies and falsehoods 
affect it, in the very heart and essence, and render 
people as incapable of true piety as an^ of the 
grossest indulgences of sensuality and intempe* 
rance. And perhaps it may be true, that more peo* 
pie are kept strangers to the true spirit of religion, 
by what are called pleasures, diversions, and amuse- 
ments, than by confessed vices, or the cares and bu- 
siness of life. I have now only one thing to bee; of 
the reader, that he would not think it a soflfcient 
answer to all this, to say in general, that it is a doc- 
trine too strict and rigid ; but that he would ccHmider 
every argument as it is in itself ; not whether it be 
strict and rigid, but whether it be fialse seasomng, 
or more strict and rigid than the doctrine of S^r^ 
ture : if it prescribes a purity and holiness which is 
not according to the spirit and temper of the Smp» 
lures, let it be rejected ; not as too strict and rigid^ 
but as a species of false worsh^, as vain and ridmo- 
bus '.s idolatry : but if what is here asserted be 
h^hly conformable to the most plain doctrines, of 
SCTipture ; the saying that it is too strict a»d ri^id, 
is of no more weight wainst it than if it was Mid, 
that it was too true, ft is not my intention to trem- 
ble the world with any particular sotigns of jny 
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OWB^ ot io impose any unnecessary ruks^ or fancied 
degi'cea of perfection uppn any people. But in de*- 
claring against the stage, as I iiave done, I have b» 
more^ followed any particular spirit, or private teiii$- 
per, or any more exceeded the plain docti^ine of 
Scriptujre,*thanif I declared against drunkenness and 
dehauch^y. Let a man but be so much a Chris- 
tian, as not to think it too high a degree of perff o- 
tioas^ or too stricl and rigid to be in earnest in these 
two petitions, Lead us wd intQ Umptation^ but deUmr 
us from evil ; and he has Christianity enough to pe]> 
saade him, that it is neither too high a perfection^ 
nor too stricl and rigid, constaatly to declare 
a^inst, and always to avoid the entertainment of 
the stage* 



CHAP. XIL 

Chrkiians eeve calhd to a eonstcaU State of Prober 
and Delation* 

IT is one principle article of onr religion, to be- 
lieve that pur blessed Saviour is jiow at the ri^ht 
hand of God, there making perpetual intercession 
far us, till the redemption of mankind is finished. 
Prayer therefore is, undtMabtcdly, a proper means 
of c&awing near to God, a necessary method of re* 
atoriiiig sinner& to his favour ; sinee he, who has 
eonauered sin and deaxh, who is constituted Lord 
of all, is jfX^ as the great advocate for sinnero, 
obliged to make perpetual intercession for them. 

Whenever therefore we are in the spirit of p^ajrer, 
when our hearts are lifted up to God, breathing 
eot holy petitions to the throoe cf grace, we have 
thb encouragement to be constant and fervent in it, 
tloit we are l^en joiniiig with an inlercaesslon at the 
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right hand of God, sgid doing that for ourselves Ofi 
earth which our blessed Saviour is perpetuailj 
doing for us in heaven. 'This reason oi prayer is^ 
perhaps not much considered ^ yet it certainly con- 
tains a most powerful motive to it. For who, that 
considers his redemption as now carrying on by an 
intercession in heaven, can think\imself so agreea^ 
bie to God, so like his Saviour, as when the con^ 
stancy of his own prayers bears some resemblance 
to that never-ceasing intercession which is made 
above ? This shows us also, that we are most of all 
to desire those prayers which are offered up at the 
altar, where the body and blood of Christ are join- 
ed with them* For as our prayers are only accep- 
table to God through the merits of Jesus Christ ; so 
we may be sure that we are praying to God in the 
most prevailing way, when we thus pray in the 
name of Christ, and plead his merits in the highest 
manner that we can* 

Devotion may be considered either as an exercise 
of public or private prayers at set .times and occa- 
sions, or as a temper of the mind, a state and dis- 
position of the heart, which is rightly affected with 
such exercises. Now external acts of devotion are 
like other external actions, very liable to falseness, 
and are only so far ^ood and valuable as they pro- 
ceed from a right disposition of heart and mmd« 
Zealous professions of friendship are but the more 
abominable hypocrisy for being often repeated, un- 
less there be an equal zeal in the heart ; so solemn 
prayers, rapturous devotions, are but repeated hy- 
pocrisies, unless the heart and mind be conformable 
to them. Since, therefore, it is the heart <mly that 
is devout ; since the regularity and fervency dT the 
heart is the regularity 'and ferTency of devotion ; I 
shall consider devotion chiefly in this respect, as it 
is a state and temper of the heart. For it is in this 
sense only, that Christians are called to a constant 
state (^devotion $ they are not to be always on their 
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knees in acts of prayer, but they are to be always* 
in the state and temper of devotion. 

Friendship does not require us to be always 
waiting upon our friends in external services ; these • 
offices have their times and seasons of intermission ; 
it is only. the service of the heart, the friendship of 
the mind, that is never to intermit ; rt is not to be- 
gin and end, as e:xternal services do, but it is to 
}>erseverc in a constancy like the motion of our 
heart, or the beating of our pulse. It is just so in 
devotion ; prayers have their hours, their begin- 
ning and ending ; but that turn of mind, that dispo- 
bition of the heart towards God, which is the life and 
spirit of prayer, is to be as constant and lasting as^ 
our own life and spirit* 

The repeating of a creed at certain times is an 
act of faith ; but that faith, which overcometh the 
vforldy stays neither far times nor season3, but is £> 
living principle of the soul, that is always believ* 
ing, trusting, and depending upon God. In the 
same manner verbal prayers are acts of devotion ^ 
but that prayer which saveth, which openeth the 
gates of heaven, stops not at forms and manuals of 
devotion, but is a language of the soul, a judgment 
of the heart, which worships, adores, and deligHts 
in God, at all times and seascMis. 

The necessity and reason of prayer is, like all 
€>tlier duties of piety, founded in the nature of God, 
and the nature of man. It is founded in the nature 
of God, as he is the sole fountain and cause of all 
happiness ; it is founded in the nature of man, as he; 
is weak and helpless, and full of wants. So that : 
prayer is an tamest application or ascent of the heart 
to God^ as to the sole cause of all happiness* . He . 
therefore that most truly feels the miser^,- corrup- 
tion, and weakness of his own nature, who is most 
fully convinced that a relief from all these disor- 
ders, and a true happiness, is to be found in God 
alone ; he who is most fully convinced of these tww 
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truths is most ftiHy possessed of the spirit of prayen 
There is but one way, therefore, to arrive at a true 
state of devolion 5 and that is, to get right noti<Mi5 
of ourselres, and of the divine nature ; that having 
a full view of the relation we bear to God, our souk 
may as constantly aspire to him as they con- 
stantly aspire ^fter happiness. This also shows ua 
the absolute necessity of all those fore-mentioned 
doctrines of hurailitpr, self-denial, and renunciation 
of the world. For if devotion is founded in a sense 
of the poverty, misery, and weakness of bur nature, 
then nothing can more eflfectually destroy the spi- 
rit of devotion than pride, vanity, and indulgence 
of any kind. These thbgs stop the breath of 
prayer, and as necessarily extinguish the flame of 
devolion, as water extinguishes common fire. 

If prayer is also founded in right notions of God ; 
in believing him to be the sole fountain and cause of 
all our happiness ; then every thing that takes 
this truth out of our minds, that makes us less sensi- 
ble of it, makes us so far less capable of devotion ; 
so that worldly cares, vain pleasures, false satisfac- 
tions, are all to be renounced, that we may be able 
to pray. For the spirit of prayer has no farther 
hold of us, than so far as we see our wants, imper- 
fections, and weakness, and likewise the infinite 
fullness and all-sufficiency of God ; when we tho- 
roughly feel these two great truths, then are we in 
the true spirit of prayer. Would you, therefore, 
be in the state and temper of devotion, you must 
practise all those ways of life that may humble you 
in your own sight ; you must forbear all those in- 
dulgences and vanities which blind your heart, and 
give you false notions of yourself ; you lUust seek 
that way of life, accustom yourself to such practices, 
as may best convince you of the vanity of the 
world, and the littleness of every thing but God. 
This is the only foundation of prayer. When you 
^o not enough see either yoiu* own littleness, or the 
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l^realaoss of God $ when you either seek for plea* 
sure in yourself, or think that it is any where to be 
found,. except in God, yoxi put yourself out of a 
state of devotion. For you can desire nothing but 
what you think you want.; and vou can desire k 
only in such a degree as you feel the want of it. It 
is certain therefore, that whatever lessens or abates 
the feeling of your own wants, whatever takes you 
iVom looking to God, as the only possible relief of 
them, so far lessens and abates the spirit and fer« 
. vour of your devotion. 

We sometimes exhort people to fervour in devo- 
tion ; but this can only mean as to the outward acts 
of it : for to exhort people to be fervent in devotion, 
as that implies a temper of the heart, is to as little 
purpose as to exhort people to be merry, or to be 
fion*y. For these tempers always follow the judg- 
ments and opinions 01 our minds ; when we per- 
ceive things to be as we like them, then we are 
merry ; when we find things in a contrary state, 
then we are sorry. It comes to pass after the same 
inanner in devotion ; bid a man be fervent in devo- 
tion ; tell him it is an excellent temper ; he knows 
no more how to go about it than how to l^e merry, 
because he is bid to be so. Stay till old age, till 
sickness, misfortunes, or the approach of death, has 
convinced him that he has nothing good in him- 
self ; that there is nothing valua'ble in the world ; 
that all that is good, or ^eat, or glorious, is in 
God alone 5 and then he will find himself as dis- 
posed to devotion, and zealous desires after God, 
as the man is disposed to cheerfulness, who sees 
things in that state in which he would have them 
to be. So that die one and the only way to be de- 
vout, is to see and feel our own weakness, the va- 
nity of the world, and greatness of God, as dying 
men sec and feel them. It is as impossible to be 
devout without seeing thin^ in this view, as it is 
impossible to be cheerful without perceiving some- 
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•thing in our condition thatis according to our mmd« 
Hence therefore we may learn to admire 0\e wis* 
^om and divinity of the Christian religion, which 
calls all its members to humility, self-denial, and a 
renunciation of worldly tempers, a* a necessary 
foundation of piety and devotion. It was in these 
practices that our Saviour first instituted his reli* 
gion ; it was on these conditions, that the apostles 
embraced it, and taught it to others ^ it was in the^ 
doctrines that the primitive Christians became such 
worthy followers of our Saviour and his apostles* 
These doctrines are still in the Gospel, and till they 
are to be found in our lives we shall never find our* 
selves in a state of devotion% For I must again re- 
peat what my reader cannot too much reflect upon, 
that since -devotion is an earnest application of the 
• soul to God, as the only cause and fountain ©f hap 
•piness, that it is impossible for the soul to have this 
desire, without having such reasons to produce and 
support it, as are necessary to produce and support 
other tempers of the mind. 

Now it is impossible for a man to grieve when he 
finds his condition answering his desires, or to be 
over-joyed when he finds his state to be full of mi- 
sery ; yet this is as possible, as consistent with our 
nature, as for a man to asjnre after, and delight in 
God as his only happiness, whilst he is delighting 
; in himself, and the vanity of the- world. So that to 
pretend to devotion without great humility, and an 
entire renunciation of all worldly tempers, is to pre- 
tend to impossibilities ; it is as if a man should pre- 
tend to be cheerful whilst he is in vexation and im- 
patience ; he must first bring himself to a state of 
satisfaction and contentment, and then cheerfulness 
will flow from it ; so he that would be devout, must 
. first be humble, have a full view of his own mise- 
. ries and wants, and the vanity of the world, and 
then his soul will be full of desires after God. A 
proud, or vain, or worldly-minded nian, may use .a 
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tfianual of praye!^;"Btrt Ke cannot be devout, be* 
T^use devotion is the«ipplication of an humble heart 
to God; aS" ki only happin^jss. 

Hehce we tnay tilso perceive why i^eopVe of learn* 
ing and great application to books, who seem to 
h^v^ retif-edfrbm the cormptiofts of the world, to 
f^bbd that time in tlieir studies, are yet often not 
dHou*.* : Tlie 'i^(*asonts, because devotion is foiinded 
in grfeat humility, and ^ full Sense of the vanity and 
littleness of etery thing but God ; whereas it is 
often tfec'same vanity that wears out some scholars 
in thi^ir studies, that wears but other people at court, 
ift tlic camp, >r at 'seat. . They do not want to be 
j«ieh!fKLnt»,'6r'cblonels, or secretaries of state ; but 
tkey Want t6-be^ critics, gramtnarians, and histo- 
rians*' Th«y, it m'ay be, disregard riches and equi- 
page J despise the imports .and diversions of the pre- 
sent age 5 avoid ibe folly trf" conversation ; but then 
it*i*'to'eWtemplate the riches and equipage, the' 
spoftis^ and diversions of the ancient Romans. [ 

^1%e!variity of sortie fedies and gentlemen would' 
%\fo«i6^ttrf i<^ Vou should tell them that they did 
•no* liriderstana dress: some great scholars would 
hfe-ttiuoh dejected' if you should suppose them igno* 
rafnt of a foM in the Roman garments. 

* l^e bulk<if matikind are so dull and tasteless, so 
illiterate^ as to set their hearts upon current coin^ 
krge fields, and flocks and herds of cattle. Great 
leArhiii'g hris raised some meh above^ this grossness 
«^f ta^te * thrir heirt,' ttiily beats, at the sight of ,a 
mfedol artd antifent coii^ », tfeey are only afraid of 
dying before they have outdone the world in their 
cdlleetiottfe of shells,' slans^ sibnfes, animals, flies, and 
nisec?tsi :•;..'' "I ■ ' 

Yt>u would not expecHhat a merchant should be 
dfeVokf because lie traded in all piarts of Europe j 
0^,^khaa^d Ittdjr should Jbie piOus, because she under*- 
iWi^mb-aHisort^'of fin^ work atid embroidery. No\r 
if fdfH wai^ ^ \oek int<> the bti^iness of many pro* 
24 
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found schicdars ; if jrou was io consider the natme 
of such learning a& makea the greatest figure in the 
world, you will find no more tendeacy in it to piety 
and devotioD, than there i& in .merehaadise or em- 
broidery. 

.When men retire into their studies to change 
their nature, to correct and r^rm their passions; to 
find out the folly^ the falseness the corruptiom and 
weakness of tn^ir hearts ; to penetrate iato the 
vanity and emptiness of all worldly attaimaents^; 
when they read and mec^itate to fill their souls with 
religious wisdom and. heavenly affections, and to 
raise Ihcir hearts unto God ^ when this^ is karniiig 
(and what else deserves^, the .name), thea leamiBg 
will lead men unto God, Jearoied men MfiU be very 
devout, and great schqlars will be great saints* 

Hence wq also learn why so itony p^ople^ seem- 
ingly religious, are yet. strangers to ilm, spirit of 
devotion* Cxito buys manual^ of deyotioo^ he finds 
nothing in them but what is SMXord^ig toth^doc- 
trines of religion ; yet he isr Byot'ab^to K^p»|pace 
with them 4 he feels no^hhig of what he rciafdsn^nd' 
throws them, by, as ^ometbiag- that doe^ not ^uit his- 
taste: he does not consider; that. tl^e fitult ii^ in,h*i&- 
self, and that, these very sa^q bpoks will suit him 
when hp is dying. He does .not. QQnsider, that 
whilst he i» so ,well fdeased wit^ hif|isi»ifi so fond 
of the wprldySp. deli^htpd.w^th-a variety (^schemes 
that he has.oi^ f/f^ tt js.as .imppssi|)le for him tabe 
devout as for a stone to hsSi^ by,>t^lf in the air,, or 
a building to stand withput ai>y thing to ^tand upoih 
If Crito was to begjio, .hi» d^i^yptioa. ta God wiUi 
humility, self-denial, and: a renupciatiM of .all 
worldly tempers, he would show that he uscilcoo^ 
mon sense in his relig^Mi^ l^t he i¥aB'ta9«wisetas 
that builder who.be^ins -his jb^^e ])y.Iay94g[a Iqun^ 
dation. But. to Uiink of adcjif^g devotiQiv ip ^:l^ 
that docs not n.atui:aUy |ead, t^ it^.that. is not,, so 
QTiii^red as to, be so o^apy ate^^Si^ojfv^fxlS'ili i$ fl& fb^ 
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^Atd 8fe if si o^M should' thftft of g^Uiwg to tke^mi 
*:•£ ti8 jcwraey, wWiaii going tbro^gfc any of the 

ymy that leads to iu FVii- Si« it fe a temper of the 

mind^ it unt&t arise frofri- si stdte of ^i* mirid, ^tid 
\tnufet have its proper ca«»e» to produce it, as all 

other teuapers have. ^ 

So^poae vou Vas 4o e^l^a ^trAw from some joyfill 

fc»Lst^)f»aii tWpl<disui<es^fiMings,mu£nc atitl dancing 
rand teM him ta go intO; the neiit room to grieve for 

half ^rd hour, and then return to his mirth ; suppose 
' Tou D^an to tett him^ diat he m«ist motim that nalf- 
/hoiii^ frdmthe footfieytn ctf his hieftri, that it wasa very 

* excelteftt thing, ^tid highly becoming a vatiott^l 
treatufe. It- is possible he might obey you so far 

' as to go iftto' the room appoitttfed for motirtring, he 
tnay be able to sk stitt, look gi*ave, sigh and badg 
down his head, and stay am Ms half hoiit ; but you 

. atiejsure that h« esaiinbt really gHev^, and forthSu 

* rc^isoti, because be iS' In "a sis^^ of fe^rital joy, awd 
fe.retumiligtic» his fea^. Now this is the state of 
Criioj<andgrfe*t*Hiiftbi^r* of ChrJ^rians*, they aire 
always at a feast j their life is nothing else but a snc- 
i(^6sion of sued ptefas^res, HftfisfsMCtioAs, and amuse- 
rodents, as laffoci an'd htartythfeir minds, like the fes- 
tival j^fS of drinltlng, musicj ttnd dancing. So that 
^hftn tfey go tdr deto!tion, they afe just as capable 
t>f it, asa fnkn that is r^j(ricing'at aTeast is capabto 

V of mouming at^ the' same time. Let not the I'cader 
imagine that this is the case only of such great peo- 
ple, as live in such a constant «cene of pleasure as 
Ui«^ic^une8 tan procure, for h is a case that 
equally eoncems afteiost all states of life. For as a 
manrejokifigat imm^ina^feast,is as indisposed 

* fer grief as onethat is merry a^t a more splendid 
entertainment^) -so thie course of pleasures and 
workliy ddigbts, wfcfch falls in with lower states of 
iffe, may render such people as incapable of dev6- 
tion, as they anj who have other eafettamments 



provided for them. Now M oite wonders tbat fe 
cannot put on grief, when he is rejotcing^ at a feast of 
any kind ; because he knows (here is sufficient 
reason for it, because Us mind is then otherwise 
' «nga^ed« But if Crito woitld but deal thus faithfully 
with himself, be would as readily own, that he can* 
sot relish strains of devotion, that his heart doe» 
not enter into them, for this reason, because it is 
•therwise engaged. For people certainly relisb 
every thing that suits whh tne state of lift that they 
. live, and can have no tast^ or reKsh^ but such as 
(vises from the way and manner t)f life that thcfy 
are in* Whoever therefore finds himself unable to 
relish strains of devotion, is dull and unaffected with 
them, may take it for certain, that it is owing to 
the way and state of life that he is in t he may also 
be farther assured, that his life is wanting m the 
virtues of humility, self-denial^ and a renunciation 
of worldly goods, since these virtues as naturally 
prepare and dispose the jsoul to aspire to God, as 
a sense of sickness disposes people to wish for 
health. 

Let us now put the»e things together ; it is cer- 
tain, that devotion, as a temper of the mind, must 
liave something to produce it, as. all other tempers 
have ; that it cannot be taken up at times and occa- 
^sions^ but must, arise from the state of the soul, as 
rill other tempers and desires do. It is also equally 
ctTtaia, that humility, self-denial,. and a renuncia- 
vlon of the world, are the only fbundalion of devo- 
lion, that it can only proceed from these, as from its 
proper causes. Here therefore we must fix our 
rule to take the. just .measure. of ourselves. We 
must not consider how many books of devotion wc 
have, how often we go to church, bow often we have 
ielt a warmth and fervour in our prayers ; those are 
. uncertain sign? ; but we must look to the foundation, 
and assure ourselves, that our devotion neither i«s 
nor can be greater than our humility, sclf-dcuial| 
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and renunciation of the world. For as it must pro- 
ceed only from these causes, so it can rise no high- 
• cr than they can carry it, and must be in the same 
state of strength or weakness that they are. If our 
humility is false, our self-denial hypocritical and 
trifling, and our worldly tempers not half mortified, 
our devotion will be just in the same state of false- 
ness, hypocrisy, and imperfection. The care there- 
fore 01 our devotion seems wholly to consist in the 
care of these duties ; so far as We proceed in them, 
Bo far we advance in deyotion. We must alter our 
lives, in order to alter our hearts ; for it is impossi- 
ble to live one way, and pray another* 

This may teach us to account for the several false 
kinds of devotion which appear in the world ; they 
cannot be otherwise than^they are, because they 
have no bottom to support them. Devotion is like 
friendship^ you hear of it every *where, but find it 
no-where ; in like manner, devotion is every-where 
to be seen in modes of worship, in forms of speech, 
in outward adorations, but is in reality scarce to Be 
found. Hence also it is, that you see as much dif- 
ference in the devotion, as in the face^ of'Christians ; 
for wanting its true foundation, being like an affect- 
ed friendship, it has as many shapes as there are 
tempers of men. Many people are thus far sincere 
in their devotions, that they would be glad to pray 
devoutly; they strive to be fervent, but never attain 
to it, because they never took the only possible 
way. They never thought of altering their lives, 
i»r of living different from the rest of the world ; but 
hope to be devout, merely by reading over books 
of devotion. Which is as odd a fancy, as if a man 
should expect to be happy, by reading discourses 
upon happiness. When these people dare take 
Christianity as it is offered to them in the Gospel^ 
when they deny themselves, and renounce the 
world, as our Saviour exhorted his followers, they 
^ill then have begun devotk)n. 
24* 
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Trebonius asks how often he shall pray : he thinks 
the nicety of the question shows the piety and ex- 
actness of his heart ; but Treboniua is deceived, for 
the question proves that be is a 3lranger to devo- 
tion. Trebonius has a friend, he is constantly visi* 
ting him, he is never well out of his company $ if he 
is absent, letters are sent at all opportunities. Now 
what is the reason that he never asks how often he 
shall visit, how often he shall delight in, how often 
he shall write to his friend ? It is because bis friend 
has bis heart, and his heart is his faithfiil and suffi- 
cient instructor. Wh(^ Trebonius has given his 
heart to God, when he takes God to be as gfeat a 
good, as substantial a happiness as his friend, he 
will have done asking how often he shall pvay* 

Julius goes to praversjhe confesses himself to be 
a miserable sinner, be accuses him»elf to God with 
all the aggravations that can be, as haying no health 
in bim : yet Julius cannot bear to be informed of any 
imperfection, or suspected to be, wanting in any 
degree of virtue. Now can there be ,a stronger 
proof, that Julius is wanting in the uncerity of hisf 
devotions ? Is not this a plain ^gn, that his con<^ 
fessions to God are words only of course and hum* 
ble civility of speech to his Makei:, in which hid 
heart has no share ? 

If a man was to confess that his eyes were bady, 
hi» hands weak, bis feet feeble, and his body help^ 
less, he would not be angry with those that supposed 
he was not in perfect strength, or that he might stand 
in need of some assistance. Yet Jufius cocfessea 
himself to be in great weakness, corruption,, dis- 
order, and infirmity ; and yet is angry at any one 
Ihat does but suppose him defective in any virtue* 
Is it not the same thing as if he had said, You musi 
not imagine that I am in eameit in my dew>tioni f 

It would be endless to produce instances of false de- 
votion ; I tihall therefore proceed no farther in it, birt 
rather endeavour to explain and iUuvtrate that which 
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is true. Devotion, we see, i * an earnest mmlication of 
the soul to God as its only happiness. This fe devo- 
tion, considered as a state and temper of the mind. 
All those texts of Scripture which call us to God, 
as our true and only good, which exhort us to a ful- 
ness of faith, of hope, of joy, and trust in God, ai^e 
to be considered as so many exhortations to devo- 
tion ; becausie devotion is only another name for 
the exercise of all these virtues. That soul is de- 
voted to God, which constantly rises and tends 
towards God in habits of love, desire^ faith, hope, 
joy and trust. The end and design of rel^on, as it 
proposes to.raise men to a life of glory with Christ 
at the right hand of God, carries a stronger reason 
for devotion, than any particular exhortation to 
prayer. Beloved^ saith St. Joftw, if doth not yet ap* 
pear^ what -rve shall be ; but tee know^ that when he 
shall appear^ we ihall be like hhn^for we shall see him 
as he is. St. Paul also saith, As we have borne tht 
imc^e of the earthly^ we shall also bear - ^ 
the image of the heavenly. * ^^* *^' 

Now these and such like texts seem to me to carry 
the most powerful motives, to awaken the soul into a 
state of devotion. For as the apostle saith, He thai 
hath this hopej purifieth himself even as he is pure ,* so 
he that hath tliis hope of being taken into so glo- 
rious, an enjoyment of the divine nature, must End 
his heart ' raised and enlivened in thinking upon 
God. For these truths cannot be believed without 
putting the soul ibto a state of praj^er, adoration, 
and joy inrGod. The seeing thus far into heaven, ra 
seeing so 'many motives to praise and thanksgiving. 

It wa« this view of future glory, that made the 
apostle break out in this strain of thanksgiving, 
Blessed be ihe God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christy who hath begotten us to a lively ^ „ . . ^ 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead^ to an inheritance undefihd^ and thai 
fadeA nfit mo^ .And would we praise and adore 
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God.^Uh such thanksgiving as iilled the heart of 
this apostle, we must raise it from a contemplation 
of the same truth, that tncwruptibh inberiiuuce that 
is prepared for us. 

Again ; the same apostle saith to the PhUippianSi 
our conversation is in heaven ; and as the reason and 
motives to this heavenly conversation, he addeth, 
Whence toe look for the &<rtoulr, the Lord Jesus 
Christj who shall change our vile body^ p* ., -.. ^q 
that it majf be fashioned like unto kis 

florious body. So that the most powerful motive to 
eavenly-mindedness, the plainest reason for our 
conversation in heaven, is our expectation of 
Christ's glorious appearance, when he shall come 
to put an end to the miseries of this life, and clothe 
us with robes of immortality. These truths much 
more effectually raise the heart to God, than any 
particular precepts to prayer ; they do not feo miich 
exhort, as carry the soul to devotion : he that feels 
these truths, feels himself devout ; they leave a 
light upon the soul, which will kindle into holy 
flames of love and delight in God. 

The way therefore to live in true devotion, is to 
live in the contemplation of these truths ; we must 
daily consider the end and hope of our calling, that 
our minds may be foniied and raised to such tem- 
pers and desires as are suitable tq it, that all little 
anxieties, worldly passioni^ and vain desire* may 
be swallowed up in one^reat desire of future 
glory. When the heart is m this state, then it is in 
a state of devotion, tending to God in such a man- 
ner as jusdy suits the nature of our religion : for 
whither should our hearts tend, but where our trea- 
sure is ? This devotion to God is signified in Scrip- 
ture, by living by faith and not by ^Ight^ when the 
invisible things of the other life are the reason, the 
motive, and tlie measure of all our desires and tem- 
pers. When Christians are thus setded in right 
judgments of thmgs, and tending towards God in 



then are they devout worshippers of God every- 
where ; this makes the coimnoii actions of iheiv life, 
acta of religion, and turj»s every place i&to a cW 

. pel. Aa4 it is to tlMs.staie of devotioji that we are 
all called, aot only by particular jH-ecepls, but by 
the whole nature and tencar of our religion* 

Now ^s all states and tempers of the nund must 
be supported by actions and exercises suitable to 
/them, 6o devotion, which is an earnest application 
of the soul to Qod,~as itsooly happiness, must be 

.supported and kept alive, by actions and exercises 
suitable to it, that is, by hours and fonps of prayer 
both public and private. The devotion of the 
heart disposes us to observe set times of prayer ; 
and on other the hand, set times of prayer as natur^- 

, ly increase and enliven the devotion of the heart. It 
is thus in all other cases.; habits of the mind dis* 
pose u$ to actions suitable to- them, and these ac« 
tions likewise $trei;igtb^n and improve the habiis 
fi-om whence they proceed. ,-: j 

It is the habitual : ts^ste for music, that carries 

•people to concerts; and again,, it is concerts that 
increase the iiabituallpve" of music. So it is the 
right diaposiiion pf the Iieart towards God, that 
leads people to outward acts of prayer ; an<J on (h^ 
other side, it is putward .^cts of prayer, tbat prt* 
serves and strengtheOfS the righ^ disposition of the 

. iieart towards God. As iherefore we are to judgp 
of the significancy of our ppayers, by looking,to tfce 
state and temper of oui? heart, so ai»e we^ c^lso to 

jijLflg^ of the state of our. heart, by ioobing to the/f«' 
quen^y con#/«rt^, .an4 imfwrtrniU^f of OHrprfi^cri. 
For as we ^re sk^r^. that 01^. prayers are iQsigni^ 

, cant,, unless they proceed from a rig:ht j^eart^so un** 
less our, prayers be./^yi««»<, cw#l«ii^v. and, full of 
importunity^ we may bi^. eqwajjy sure thai our .heUfl 
is not right towards God» ..; .. . -^ 

* ^ Oar blc^^?4 SavioMr b^^d ii^d^d qpnideinQtj Qiii^ 



tort of ]&Rg pivytn 'iltfi'ttfefi ye prd^ use rwt rmn 
repeiiticnt^ (» At Heaihmi do ^ for Matth. vi. 7« 

• iketf-ihink they sMlie heard fir their * * 

fmwh speaking. Mowit is not kng^^ 6iva eoniifm- 
mnce of prayer that is here iorhid ; ImA *am repeti^ 
tiorts^ when instead of praying, the same words are 
only often repeated. Secondly The HetUhms are 
net here coiKJenmed for being kfipoFtimate and 

'per9e¥ering in their prayers, but for a Jimmg judg- 
ment, a false devotion, in tbatlhey thought they 
were heait), because tfceyispofce tttuch, that is^ often 
rcpcwted the'satne m>¥dt. . So that all that Chris- 

^ti&ns are here fofWd, is'dnly this, they are not to 
think' that the efficney of przyef oonsislsrin vain ami 
long repetitions, but are- to apply to Ood upon b 
^tter principle, a more enlightened devotion. Now 
Ihdugh this is plainly all that is here cdndemtied, 
yet some people iniaghie, that a comtH^uance ^ind 
kfiportunity T&f prayeris-here reproved ^and thence 
conclude, that ifaortness is {t^iee^sseary qudificatibn 
©f prayer* 

But how willing must aueh people be to l^e de- 

• ceiyed, before they ca» teasoti in this mtoiner t For 
the words hure plakily fio relation to length or 

' «hortiiess 6f prayer ; they no moi^condeita the one 
^ti the 6ther ; but spl^k alt^tfa^ to another 
tmaitter^ Th«y only ccnideinn an o|Hnion of the 
Heathens^ which sM^^)dsed that the excelfency and 
power of prayer consisted in a multitude of repeti- 
tions. Now to think that a short prayer is better 
because |t is short, i$ the sa^e 'etr<M* s^ to hold 
with the H«(Kften^, that a ^ |Hrayer is mdre poweffol, 

•the longer the^ame^wttt^ ai*d repeed^. It is the 
same mistake in the^nmiire^devotioii. 

But'stkpposing thi^ fneatiiiig t(i>f these words wtis 
soAeihtn^ obscm^ (wMch 'ft is tiot) y^t '{iui^^ly it is 
jrtath enough, tfiat our StfvioUrhas expressh/ taught 
and recomnended a toniimeihde and tmporftmtfy m 

'i^f^f* And how pei^sely do they read nk^ 



Gospel, wko,GaD>^[]Eid im autbMnty agaMst' suek 
kind of devotidn i, Fcrs otM^ lie wh«r was so often re-^ 
irring to dtsarU^ to- mminfmtff^os^iiiHry places to 
prajT) who.i^peiit tokoU ni^s in prayer ; cmthe be 
supposed to have left a reproof jipo»sucfa as sbouM 
follow his example ? Bme besides the acitfaoritj'' 
o.f.:hi»ffeat^xalapIe, his dootmeis (m no points- 
more plaiit and ceriainvthan where he teaches ft^ 
qttencjv^i^^^o^^ a«rf knpoctunity in pmyer* 
ife ^tffii^.u pmrdbk uini0 ihem^ t» this mil, that mm 
oyi^ht 0koay9 \t» pr^'i end not to faiaU Seafmg^ 
^Mrt im0\mta ei^^ judge tMdi fmrtd not Gt^j 
iimr r^nr4td* trnfm* ^nd. Atrt .mm a widmo in ikai' 
o*^'<m^ $ke min$ tmio Urn, ft^ingy ater^ fm of- 
r^.s^rmtjf* \Atid, he «dmU not fof a . mhile- : but 
i^^r%mrdstktr'94lid m$hm. himt^^ Aaugk I fearnoi 
Q^^nt^r^rd'fiSitmi.yfei bemuse Hm md&n trmMeih 
71^, J will m>eng$, Aer. Jind, ^Aaii noi ' Chd openge hi» 
ommthctfVfhit^erjf dfip and night utfUo Mm? The 
apostte tella^ us, iim 4fai$ .paralile' was *%o teach tteft> 
t0i^«y .alxHVi aoid not to faint ; andJt is^slakr tot 
31^ oae that veadsit^^hat tthias bo other intent, 
}^ut,io rec^mwod conikM0iM» WRdimf&tlum^^ b.^ 
tlie ikiosi'.preyailiQg- quaUiicatioins of iNrayer» The 
lAcidow is relieved $ notbec^tise she asked relief hoe 
beQa«^.sheiMmlJK9M««l asking' it; and Clod is said txf^ 
^EV€ilge his elect ; notr because thtj evj to hiamari^ 
^md thenv.bui b^caiise they er%fdmf mi wfgU* Our 
blessed Saviour t^eiHsheth Ihe sane d^ctfineiftanoK 
liter' parable^ of a person going to his fiaeml u>.bor<* 
ii^'&KUehmes :of him la^i midnlghl ;.wji€rc' it thus 
<^(mcilude4*^: ^f^f^ tml^ jum, thmngh he mould ^m rw 
imdgip€hi0m^,hm$80. he ifhisfrimd^ ytihtxame^ 
hi$i tiiy»orf%tf|i%^ M uM rift mid ghe him^Mi numg tm 
k$m^di^ . Kar^ -^gaki th^^olet scope erf. tUs pas- 
^jft^ is to fdb%w^he gr^at p^wer sAsd efficaey ol can*' 
tij^uance a^d' iiliportiiiiity in prayer* 

Ctsfnsider farther in what, manner fnr&yiep is vamm^ 
tion^ in Scripture. St. Paul does not commasd «9 



io pi^y, bat to prmi mthant teasing, rpi ^_ ^ - ^ 
The same doctrine is thus taught in |,Y • o 
another place— «oi%fiim/€ tn pr^^r. 
And again, praying always rotth ati praytr and sitp- 
plication in the Spirit It is said of j^ % . ^ ^ 
Anna, that she snxed Chd in fasting P •.^* 
andpr(vye,T night arkd day* Noir who can ittiagine 
that shortness is an excellency of prayer? 

Clito says he desires no more time for rising, 
dressing, and saying his prayers, than a quarter of 
an liour. He tolls this to his friends- ; not to show 
his want ©f religion, but that he may be thought to 
understand devotion. You tell him that -our Sa- 
viour's parables teach cantihwtnce and importunity 
in prayer ; that the apostles exhort to praywitkavi 
ceasing, to pray ahouifs ; and that devout persons 
are recorded in Scripture, as praykigntgfcf and day» 
Still C/ito is for short prayers. He at last finds a 
text of Scripture, and appeals to the example of the 
at^eis ; they only said, Qiory he to G^d an high, and 
on zarthpeace^ goodwill i^zoards fnen* CHto takes this 
to be an argument for short pmyer v because- the 
angels had done so sodn-^ but ClUo itnist be told, 
that this is no prayer ; it is only a joyful proclaina- 
tion to men. And surely the manner ^f angels 
speaking to men, can be no rule or measure of the 
devotion of men speaking to God. • The langeis had 
no more to tell the world, than thir message ef joy ; 
but does it thereforefollow, that sinners are to be as 
short in their addresses to God f The Scripture tells 
us sometimes of voiaes from heaven; but*it would be 
strange tQ make the things that weit ttien spoken, 
the measure of our prayfens wKen we^(^Htipon God. 
l(^ Clito must have hn ' example- fifem* heaven, he 
might have found one much more pric^r than this, 
whcfe it is said, that they rest not daig and nighty 
saying, Holy, Holy, Hoty Lord^dd ^ . ^ 
^lmig%, ttfei* <ww and is, and is'id^^^^^- ^^* ^* 
come*. I i . . • * . • ,,).*•.."•■•...'• 



^Siir blessed Saviour sakb, Bad Ifcoti^ when thoa 
prayeit^ tnhr into thjf closet^ and when ^^ . ' 

thou hast shut ^ door, pmtfuf^o thy ^^^a^^- vi. b. 
Fathen, &c* N^w here indeed is no mention of tbe 
time thsft prayer is- lo becontkmed 5 but yet this. 
preparation for pray^^ «f enttring into our closet^ 
and shuttmg the door, seem^ to teach ns that it is a 
vfmk of siMiie im,e ^ tb|t we 9t% not hastily to open 
<>ur door, but to. allow ourselves' time to continue 
«nd be i!iipi»r£uimte in our prayers. 

How long and imw often all people ought to pray, 
is not to be started by any one particular measure). 
But ^this we may take as a general i^ule, that re^ 
lates to all particulars, that every Christian is to 
pray so often and so bug, as to show a f>er3ever<* 
ance and importunity in prayer; as to show that he 
XMrays tti^ut ceasing ; that he prays dtonys ^ and th%t 
Le crits to God n^^ cmd dojf : for these are es|U^n» 
tial qualifications of prayer, and exfiressly reqyiired 
in S<^ipture. One would think it imtKMSsible for 
pewle to be sparing in their devotions, who have 
read oar Saviour'^ parables, which lieach m that the 
blessings of heaven, ihe gifts and graces of God^s 
Holy Spirit, are given to such as are iii4H>rtunate 
in their prayers. I shall now only add a word or 
two in favour of frequent a^d contmued prayess% 

Fmt^ frequeiaJt and conUmted prayeiss are a liketj 
means to beget in us the spirit of prayer* A man 
that is often in his closot on his knees to God^ 
though he may for some time perform :but a ^p* 
labour, will, if he perseveres, find the • very kbour 
of his lips altering the temper of his hem*t ; and 
that he nas learned to pray, by praying often* 

This we find to be true in m\ parts of life,^ thai 
we catch a spirit and temper from such conversa* 
tion and ways of life as we allow ourselves in.- Use 
is called a second nature, and eTcperience teache* 
ua, that whatever we accustom oorseives to^ will hjf 
25 
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degrees transform our spirit aad temper into a IjJ&e* 
iiess to it 

Credula was for some - time a tender mother, 
friendlv and charitable to her neighbours^ and fhU 
of good'will towards all peojpde: she is oowspightful, 
malicious, envious, and delights in nothing bat 
BcandaL How. came Credula thus changed f Why, 
she has been for several years spendkig aer time in 
visiting ; she entered into s^Ludal and evil-sp^Jcn^ 
at first, merely for the sake (^ talk ; sht kas gone 
on talking, till she has talked her very heart and 
spirit into a taste for nothing else: at &5t she only 
detracted from her neighbours and friends, because 
she was visiting ; but now she visits for the sake of 
detraction. Credula is hardened and cruel in evil- 
speaking, for the sasK reason that butefa^s are in- 
horaan and cruel, because she has been so long ased 
to murder the reputation of her ne^hbours. She- 
has killed all her own family overandoar^; and if 
she seeks new acquaintance, it is to get fresh i&ailer 
for scaadal ; now all this change in Cred«kt is pure-^ 
ly owing to her indulging a talkative t^nper. 

Now every thing that we use ourselves to,« enters 
into our nature in this manner^ and beeomies a part 
of us before we are aware* It is common to observe, 
that some people tell a storriso iong,till they have 
for^cMtt^i that they inveoled it* T& ia not, as is 
sapposed, through a bad memory^ but because the 
thmes which we make constant and familiar, will, 
by degrees, steal the approfaatk)n'Of the heart* If 
. therefore we would but be often on our kaees^ p«t- 
tiag up ear prayers to God, though, for a while, it 
was only form and outward compiiance, yet our 
hearts would, by degrees, learn the lasguage of our 
mouths. The subject oi our prayers w>uld l)ecome 
the subject of our hearts ; we should pray ourselves 
into devotion, and it would become a part of us^ in 
the same manner, that all otbar ways enter int^ 



iMture. Oaf reason and jadgment would, at lar&t, 
consent to our lips, and by saying the same things 
often, we should come to believe and fe^l them in a 
proper toannen Pop it is a very reasonable thing 
tojudgeof the effects of good customs, by what we 
me to TO the effects ^f bad ones* They therefore^ 
who are hasty in their devotions, and think a little 
wtH •do, are strangers both to the nature of devo- 
tion, aikd the nature of man ; thcr do not know that 
ihey.ar^ W l^am to piniT, and that prayer is to be 
learned, ds they jeam ail other thingSi by frequen- 
cy, CDiista&cy, and perseverance. 
- * Secondly ; There is another great advantage in 
^eqhent and continued prayers. 

The cares and pleasures of life, the levity, vanity, 
iftfid dttlteess of our minds, make us all, more or 
^Jest, unfit ft^ our devotions. We enter into our 
< closets thus linprepared for praver; now if our 
'.petitions are very short, we shaft end our prayers 
befi^re our devotion is begun ; before we have time 
to recoUliet our minds, or turn our hearts to the bu- 
siness we are upon. 

Now eontitiusatce in prayer is a great relief 
against these indispositions ; not only as it gives the 
mart leisure to fall from worldly cares and con- 
cerns, but as it exercises the mind upon such sub* 
jects as are Hk^y t0 abate hs vanity and distrac- 
tion, and raise it itito a state of seriousness and 
4ilt(»nCion« It is the case uf all people to find them- 
. ^ves iilconstantin their pray ers, joining heartily 
with some petit bntl^ and wandering away fronx 
others; it is therefore but common prudence to 
continue our prayers, that our minds, which will 
wander from some parts, may have others to join 
in. ' lf»we were m»teri of our attention, and could 
be as fervent as we pleased, then indeed fewer w<»ds 
m^ht serve for ourdevbtion ; but since our minds 
• ofie w^ak, inconstant, and un/ero^'emable, we must 
V Endeavour to catch and Win ihcm to devotion, by 
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. iucb mrana as are siuted to such n stau ol^ weak- 
iKTss, dulness, and incoustancy* 'He that goes to his 
closet in a hiffrj, only to repeat a short form of 
words, may pray all his life withput any dev^tien r 
and perhaps he had been ^ devout man Ioi^ago,if 
it had ever entered intp bis head, that meditsMtioii 
and continuance in prayer are neces^aty ta excise 
devotion. If a man was to make ii a law to hini- 
sclf to meditate a while before he began his prajens^; 
if he was to force his mind to think w;hai prayer if, 
what he prays foi', and to whoaja ho prays f tf he 
hliould again make it a rule, to s;tof> in s0»e:|p4Pi of 
his prayers, to ask bis heart whether it rea^-prays, 
or to let his soul rise up in silence i^ntp Gred ; 

. prayers thus performed, thus assisted by meditation 
and continuance, would, in all likeKhoqd, sppn^ ren- 
der the mind truly devout. It is. n©t intended by 
this to impose any particular method jupon^allpeo* 
pie \ it is only to show us, that th^re ^re, certaia 
means of assisting our devption j soijae ^-^es, ll«High 
little in themselves, yet of great use .to render, our 
minds attentive and fervent in our applicationa to 
God. It'is the business therefore of every sxheere 
Christian to be as wise as he can io tbesie arts and 
methods of self-governmenU As we'ourselves kaow 
most of the falseness of our own hearts,, pf the tem- 
per of our minds, and the ocjQasiOft^ flf our defects : 

. so if we would but be so wise,, as to ,think the 
amendment of our hearts the fecsl andgr^atest work 
that we can do, every one's reason. wpu)d- help ihim 
to such useful rules as had a peculiar .filiw^s ilo his 
own state. Self-reiBection is the-sborteat and most 
certain way of becoming truly wi^, and |ndy pious« 
There are two seasons of our hearty whtcb^ if we 
would but reflect upon, we might get mi^cl^ know- 
ledge of ourselves, and learn how to assist our de- 
votion ; I mean the time when we are inqst affected 

. with our devotions ;and the time wheQ we aite most 
indisposed to pray. Both these seasons equally 
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ierve to instruct us in the knowtedge of ourselvesat 
and hdw-to govern the motions of our hearts. 

Reflect with yourself how it was with you ; what 
circumstances you was in ; what had happened to 
you ; what you had been doing ; what thoughts you 
had in your head at such a time, when you found 
yourself so affected with your devotions* Now if you 
£nd out what state you was then in, when you was 
disposed to pray so fervently, then you have found 
out a certain way of raising your devotion at ano- 
ther time. For do but put yourself in the same 
state, recal the same thoughts, and do as ^you had 
then been doing, and you will find the same causes 
will again produce the same effects, and you will be 
again m the same temper of devotion. If you was 
then to put down in writing some short remem- 
brance of the chief things, that ever raised your 
heart to fervency of prayer, so that you might have 
recourse to a full view of them, as often as your 
mind wanted such assistance, you would soon find 
a benefit that would well reward your labour. On 
the contrary, whenever you have found yourself ve- 
ry much indisposed for prayer, reflect with yourself 
what state you was then in ; what had happened 
ttnto you ; what thoughts you had in your head ; 
what passions were then awakened ; what you had 
been doing, or were intending to do 5 for when you 
have found out the state that you was then in, you 
have found out the real hinderances of your devo- 
tion, and are made certain what things you are ta 
avoid, in order to keep yourself in a temper of de- 
votion. 

If you was here again to make short remem- 
brances in writing of the chief things which, at such 
times, rendered you indisposed for prayer, and 
Cfblige yourself frequently to read them, and reflect 
Upon them ; you would, by this means, set a mark 
upon eveiT thing that did you any hurt, and have a 
COBStant ^ithfoi information of what waya of Ufc 
25* 
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you are most to avoid* li^ in examining your statef^ 
you should find, that sometimes impertinent visits, 
foolish conversation, or a day idly spent in civil 
compliances with the humours and pleasures of other 
people, has rendered your mind dull and iadispo^ 
sed, and less affected with devouon, than at other 
times ; then you will have found, that impertinent 
visits, and ceremomous compliances in spending our 
time, are not little indifferent things, but are to be 
numbered among those things which have a ^eat 
effect upon our minds, and such a$ are to be daily 
watched and guarded against by all those who are 
so wise as to desire to begdaily alive unto God io 
tte spirit and temper of devotion. 

I pass now to another observation upon the bene- 
lit of frequent prayers* 

Thirdly ; Frequent and continued prayer is the 
best' remedy against the power of sin. I do not 
inean as it procures the divine grace and assistance ; 
but as it naturally couvinces, instructs, and fortifies 
the mind against all sin. For every endeavour to 
pray, is an endeavour to feel the truth of our pray* 
<*rs ; to convince our minds of the reiasonableness and 
ikness of those things that are the subject of cmr 
prayers ; so that he who prays most, is one that 
most laboui's to convince bis heart and mind of the 
guilt, deformity, and misery of sin. Prayer there- 
fore, considered merely as an exercise of the heart 
upon such subjects, is the most certain way to de- 
;itroy the power of an ; because so far as we pray, 
.so far we renew our convictions, enlighteR our 
minds, and fortify our hearts by fresh i-esolotions* 
We are ther^f(Mre to consider the necessity and 
benefit of prayer, not only as it is that which God 
hears, but also as it is that which, by its natural 
tendency, alters and coiTects our opinions and judg- 
ments, and forms pur hearts to such ways of think- 
ing as are suitable to the matter of our prayers* 

Now this is an unanswerable argument for firc^ 



queBCy and continuance in prayer ; since, if prayer 
at all convinces the mind, frequency and continif* 
ance in prayer must be the most certain way to 
establish the mind in a steady welUgrounded state 
of ccmviction* They therefore, who are for short 
prayers, because they suppose that God does not 
need much entreaty, ought also to show, that the 
heart of man does not need assistance of niuch 
pi-ayer ; that it is so regular and unifwm in its ten- 
dency to God ; so full of right judgments and go«d 
motions, as not to need that strength, and light, 
and help, which arises from much praying* For 
imless this be the state of our hearts, we shall want 
much prayer to move and awake ourselves, though 
but little was necessary to excite the goodness of 
God. If therefore men would consider prayer, not 
only as it is an invocation of God, but also as it is an 
exercise of holy thoughts^ as it is an endeavour to feel, 
and be affected with the great truths of religion, 
they would soon see, that though God is so good as 
not to need much calling upcHi ; yet that man is 
so weak as to need much assistance, and to be 
under a constant necessity of that help, and light, 
and improvement which arises from praying much* 
It is perhaps for this reason, that God proiuised 
to give to those who are importanaUj and ask 7Vithr 
out ceasing, to encourage us to practise that exer- 
cise, which is the most natural cure of the discHxlers 
of our souls. If God does not give to us at our first 
asking ; if he only gives to those who are importu- 
nate : it is not because Qur prayers make any change 
in God, but because our importunity has made a 
change in ourselves: it has altered our hearts, an<J 
rendered us proper objects of God's gifts and graces^ 
When therefore we would know how much we 
ought to pray, we must consider how much our 
hearts want to be altered, and remember that the 
great work of prayer^ is to work upon ourselves 5 it 
is not to move and affect God^ but it is to mc^e an4 
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affect our own hewts, and fiH tbem with such tent* 
ptTi as God delights to reward. 

Prayer is never so good a preservation against 
sin ; it never so corrects and amends the heart, as 
when we extend it to all the particulars of our 
state, enumerating all our wants, infirmities, and 
disorders ; not because God needs to be informed 
of them, but because, by this means, we inform 
ourselves, and make our hearts in the best manner 
acquainted with our true condition* When our 
prayers arc thus particular, descending to all the 
circumstances of our condition, they become, ' by 
this means, a faithful glass to us, and so often as wc 
pray, so often we see ourselves in a true light. 

This is the most likely means to raise in us pro- 
per affections, to make us feel^he force and truth 
of such things, as are the subject of our devotions* 
Do not be content therefore with confessing yourself 
to be a sinner, or with praying against sin in gene- 
ral, for this will but a little affect your mind, it will 
only show you to yourself in such a state as all 
mankind are in ; but if you find yourselfout, if you 
confess and lay open the guilt of your own particu- 
lar sins, if you pray constantly against such pjirticu- 
lar sins as you find yourself most subject to, the 
frequent sight of your own sins, and your constant 
deploring of their guilt, will give your prayers en- 
trance into your heart, and put you upon measures 
how to amend your life* 

If you confess yourself only to be a sinner, you 
only confess yourself to be a man ; but when you 
describe and confess your ortn/zaWtWirr guilt, then 
you find cause for your own particular sorrow^ then 
you give your prayers all the power they can havc^ 
to affect and wound your hearts. In lilce manner^ 
when you pray for (Jbd's grace, do not be satisfied 
with a general petition, but make your prayer* 
suitable to your defects ; and continue to ask for 
«ich gifts and graces of the H<dy Spirit as you fibad 



yowseU mo^t defedtve in ; U^ this will not only 
give life to your petitions, and make your heart go 
aloQg with them, but will also be. the surest meaas 
to fit tmd prepare you for such graees^as you pray 
for. 

Lastly; This particularity in our prayers is the 

. gi'eatest trial of the truth of our hearts* 

A hian perhaps thioks be prays for humility, be- 
cause be has the word huvmbty in his prayers* Bui 
if he was to branch out humility into all its purticur 
tar fianrfsy he ^vpuld perhaps fiud himself not di^po- 

..^sed to pray for thesit If he was to represent to 
faimseli the ievei^l particulars which make a man 
270or ifkspiVilf he would find his heart not dqsirous 
of ibem* So^ that the ondy way to kaow the truth 
of our hearts, asd whether we really pray for any 
virtue, is to have aU its parts in our prayers, and 
make our petiticms to ask for it ia all its instances* 
If the proud man was to pray daily and frequently 
for buDuUty in alt its kinda, and to beg of God to 
remove him from atl occasions of s%ff^ pride, as is 
cdmmon to his particular eUitt, «nd to disappoint 
nim in all bis attempts that were contrary to humi- 
lity ; h^ would find, that such prayers would either 
conquer his pride, or bis. pride would put an end 
tb his prayers. For it would be impossible to live 
long in any instances of pride, if his daily and. frfv 
^eftt prayers were petitions against those particu- 
lar instai^ces* Now every one may naaketiis private 
devotioiis thus usefiil to hkn, iflie has but piety 
enough to intend it* For every one may know bis 
own state if he will ; we indeed commonly s%y, that 
pebple are blind to themselves, and ImoJiif the least 
of tneir true state* We : pass this judgriient upoa 
people, because we see them pretending to so many 
vuHucs which do not belong to them, and declaim- 
ing ugainst vices to Which they are the most sub- 
ject* . Therefore We say, Aat nicn, do not kno^ 
ihem,selvcs ; but this is false reasoning. , 
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We «ee people (rfteiv ppeteAdiiig' l&' be rich ; AOir 
tUs » not because thev do i«ot know tbeir state, 
b«t becavwe they woula not have joq to krusm it, 
and theiy presMtme if fo«sibie to msppm opon yoo. 
Now the case is just the same in ait other ]Nretences« 
The false, the proud, the worldly man, that pre- 
tends to fidelity, humility, and heavenly affection, 
knows that he is neither faithful, nor humbles, nor 
heavenly-minded ; he no more thinks he has these 
virtues than a man thinks he has a great estate, 
when he endeavours to be thought Tich ; he knows 
that he only affects the reputation of these virtues, 
and is only blind in this, that he imagines' he impo- 
ses upon you, and passes for the man he is not. 

Every man therefore has knowledge enough him- 
self to know how to make his prayen particiilarly 
fitted to the corruption ^md disorders of his heart, 
and when he is so desirous of salvatioB, as to enter 
into such a method of prayter, he will find that he has 
taken the best means to make hir prayers effectual 
remedies against all his silis. Let me now only add 
this one word more, that he who has learned to 
pmy, has learned the greater secret of a holy snd 
happy life^ Which way soever else we let loose 
ear hearts they will Fetur» unto «s agam €n^^ and 
wMrv. Time will convince the vtmegt and Wmilesl 
minds, that ha|SfHness is no more to be found In the 
things of this world, than it is tp be dug eat ef the 
earth. But when the motions of our he^nts arc 
motions of piety, ten^g to Ood in constant acts 
of devotion, love, and desire, than we have found 
rest unto our souls ; then is it that we have een* 
<|uered the misery o( our nature, and neither love 
itQP deme in vain ; then is it that we have fonnd 
€»t a good suited to eor natures, that is eqval to 
9II our wants, th^i is a constant souipce of comfort 
and refreshment^ that will fill us vrith peace and 

i>yful expectation here,- and el^nal happiness 
ercafuyr. For he that lives in the spirit and tesri- 



per of devolioD^ wlnoee heart ifr always full of God, 
lives at th^ top of hiunaa happiness, and is the far« 
tbest removed, from ail the vadaities-and vexations 
which disturb aod weary the minds of men that are 
deyoted to the world. 



CHAP. XIII. 

All Chrktiam are required io imitaie tht Lift and 
Eisample of Jesus Christ. 

OUR religion teaches us, that as wo have lame 
the inuige of iJie emriMy^ so we shiUl bear the tmcige of 
the hee^enly ; that alter otir death we shall rise to a 
state of life and bapoiness, like to that. life and hap- 
piness which our olessed Saviour enjoys at the 
right hand of God* Sioce therefcn^e it is the great 
end of oar religion to make us felk>w-heirs with 
Christ, md p^Lrtakers of the same happiness, it is not 
to be wondered at, thai our religion should require 
us to be like Christ in this life, to imitate his exam- 
ple, that we may enter into that state . of happiness . 
which he, enjoys ia the kingdom of heaven. 

For haw can we think that we are gnmg to the 
blessed Jesus^ that we are to be her eaftejf as he is, 
unless we conform to his s|>irit. in this life, and 
make it our great endeavour to be what he was 
when he was here. Let it Uierefore here be <4)serV'- 
edfthat the nature of our religion teaches us thisdur 
ty ina more eonvincing manner, than any psrttcular 
precqpis ooncornii^ it. for the tnoal ordinary no- 
deivtanding must feel (he force aod reasonaUeness 
of tUs argument. You are bom to depart out of 
this world, to ascend to that i^ate of bliss, lo live 
ta such enjoyipent of God to aU etemityy as^ < 
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blessed Saviour now enjoys ; you arc thcn^fore to 
live in tbe spirit and temper that he lived, and 
make yourself first like hina here, that yoa may 
be like hhn hereafter^ So that we need not took 
for particahur texts of Scripture which command us 
to imitate the life of Christ, because we are taught 
this duty by a stronger and more convincing autho* 
rity ; because as, the end and design of our religk>n 
is to make us one with Christ hereaft^, partakers 
of the same state of life, so it plainly calls us to be 
one with him here, and to be partakers <tf the same 
.spirit and temper in which he Uved on earth* When 
ic is said, that we are to imitate the Itfe of Christ, it is 
not meant that we are called to the same manner of 
life, or the same sort of actions, for this cannot be ; 
but it is certain that we are called to the same spirit 
and temper, which wq& the spirit and temper of our 
blessed Saviour^s life and aotions* We are to be like 
him in heart and mind, to act by tbe same rule, to 
look towards the «iiiiie mA, and to ^vem our Eves 
by Che ^ame ^^iu This is an imitation of Jesus 
Christ, which is as necessary to salvation as it is 
jiecessary to believe in his name* This » the sde 
end of all the counsels, commands, and doctrines of 
Christ, to make us like himself, to fill us widh his 
apirit and temper, and makes us life according to 
tne rule and manner of has life* As no doctrines 
are true, but such as are according to the doctrines 
of Christ, so it is equally certain, that no life is re- 
gular or Christian, but such as h according to the 
pattern aiid example of the life of -Christ. For he 
lived as infallibly as be taught ; and it is as irregu- 
lar to vary from his example, as it is false to dis- 
sent from his doctrines. To live as be lived, is as 
certainly the one sole way of living aswe ought, as 
to believe as he taught is the one sole way of be- 
lieving as we ought. / 4cm, saith the blessed Jesus, 
the nHiy, Ou truths and the life ; no moa cometh fmf« 
the F^her but ty tn$. Christians often ^ear these 
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lirop^s, and peFhaps thiak that they have fenougb 
fulfilled them, by believing in Jesus Christ. But 
they should consider^lhat when JesHS Christ saith 
lie is the wa^ his meaning is, that his way of life 
is to be the \ray in which all Christians are to live, 
and that il is by living a^ter the manner of his life 
that any man cometh «into the Father* So that the 
doctrine of this passage is this, that however we 
may call ourselves Christians or dii^ciples of Christ, 
yet we cannot come unto God the Father but by 
•entering into that way of life which was the Way of 
our Saviour's life. And we must rcmenil^er, that 
there is no other way besides this ; nothing can 
}x).jsibly bring us to God but that way of life which 
first makes us one with Christ, a«d teaches us to 
walk as he walked. For we may as well expect to 
go to a heaven where Christ is not, as to go to that 
where he is, without the spirit and temper which 
carried him thither* If Christians would but suffclr 
themselves to reflect upon this duty, their own 
minds would soon convince them of the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of it. For who can fifid the least 
shadow of a reason why he should not imitate the 
life of Christ, or why Christians should think of 
^ny other rule of life ; it would be as easy to show 
that Christ acted amiss as that we need not act 
^fter his example. And to think that these are 
degrees^of holiness, which, though very good in them- 
selves, are yet not necessary for us to aspire after^ 
is the same absurdity as to think that it was not ne^- 
cessary for our Saviour to have been so perfect him- 
self as he was* For give bat the reason why sUch 
degrees of holiness and purity became our Savioui'^ 
and you will give as good a reason for us to aspire 
after them. For as the blessed Jesus took not on 
him the nature of apgels, but the nature of man, as 
lie was, in all point&jiade like unto us, sin only 
excepted ; so we ar|^ure that there was no spirit 
or temper that was^' excellent in him^ that t-ecoai- 
. - 26 
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mended Him to God, but would also be excellent in 
us, and recommend us to God, if we could arrive at it. 
If it should be said, that Jesus was the Saviour of 
the world, that he was born to redeem mankind, 
Was the Son of God, and therefore in a condition so 
difierent from ours, that Us life can be no rule of 
our life ; to this it may be answered, that these dif- 
ferences do not make the life of Christ to be less 
the rule and model of all Christians. For as I ob- 
served before, it is the spirit and temper of Christ, 
that all Christians are to imitate, and not his particu- 
lar actions ; they are to do their proper work in that 
spirit and temper in which Christ did the work on 
which he was sent. So that although Christians 
are not redeemers of the world, as he was, though 
they have not his extraordinary powers, nor that 
grqat work to finish which he had, yet they have 
iheir work to do in the manner that he did his ; 
they have their part to act, which, though it be 
a different part, must not be performed with a dif- 
ferent spirit, but with such obedience to God, such 
regard to his glory, for such ends ot salvation, for 
such gopd of others, and with all such hol^ dispo- 
sitions, as our blessed Saviour manifested iri every 
part of this life. A servant of the lowest order is in 
a very different state from his master ; yet we may 
very justly exhort such a one to follow the example 
of a pious and charitable master, not because he 
can perform the same instances of piety and chari- 
ty, but because he may show the same spirit of 
piety and charity in the actions which are proper 
to his state. This may show us, that the different 
state of our Lord and master leaves him still the 
exact rule and pattern of his lowest servants, who, 
though they cannot come up to the greatness of 
his actions, may yet act according to that spirit 
from whence they proceeded ; and then are they 
true followers of Christ, when they are following 
his spirit and temper, acting according to his ends 
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and designs, and dolng.that in their several states 
which Christ did in his. 

The blessed Jesus came into the world to save the 
world; now we must enter into this same design, 
and make salvation the greatest business of our 
lives ; though we cannot, like him, contribute to- 
wards it, yet we must contribute all that we can, 
and make the salvation of ourselves and others the 
only great care of our lives. 

The poor widozo^s mites were but a small matter 
in themselves, yet as they were the utmost she 
could do, our blessed Saviour set them above the 
larger contributions of the rich. This may encou- 
rage people in every state of life to be contented 
with their capacity of doing good, provided that 
they do but act up to it. Let no one think that he 
is too low, too mean and private to follow his Lord 
and Master in the salvation of souls : let him but 
add his mite, and if it be all that he hath, be shall 
be thought to have done much, and be reckoned 
amongst those that have best performed their Mas- 
ter's will. It is not meant by this, that .all people 
are to be preachers and teachers of religion, no 
more than all are to be apostles^ or all prophets, 
or all workers of miracles. Chrisliaiis are like mem- 
bers of one and the same body : they are differ- 
ent from one another as hands and eyes, and have 
as different offices to perform ; yet may their 
different parts serve and promote the same common 
end. As the eye cannot say to the hand^ I have no 
need of thee ; nor again, the head to ^he ^ ^ .. o 
feet, J have no need of you ; so neither 
can the learned teacher say, he hath no need of the 
private unlearned person. For the work of salva- 
tion is carried on by all hands, as well by him 
that is taught,.as by him that teacheth. For an 
unlearned person^ by being desirous of instruction, 
and (Careful to comply with it, may by these very 
dispositions promote salvation in as true a degree 
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(Is he that is able and willing to instruct. Thi^ 
teachable disposition may more effectually draw 
others to a like temper of mind, and another man^& 
ability and care ot teaching. And perhaps m 
many instances, the success of the teacher is more 
owing to the manners and example of some person 
that IS taught, than to the power and strength of 
the teacher. Therefore, thoogh, as the apostle 
saith, all have not the gift of healing, though all do 
not speak roith ions^es^ vet all have some part that 
they may act in tne salvation of mankind, and may 
follow their Lord and Master in the great work for 
which he came down from heaven. We must not 
therefore think, that it is only the business of c/ergy- 
imn to carry on the work of salvation, but must 
remember that we are engaged in the same business^, 
though not in the same manner. Had the poor 
widow thouglit herself excused froqi taking care of 
the treasury, had she thought that it belonged only 
to the rich to contribute to it, we find that she had 
been mistaken, and had lost that great commen- 
dation wliich our Saviour bestowed upon her» Now 
it may be, that some widows may be so ver/ poor, 
as not to have so much as a mite to give to the 
treasury, who must therefore content themselves 
with the charity of their hearts ; but this can never 
happen in the business of salvation ; here no one 
can be so poor,' so destitute, so mean and private, 
as not to have a mitQ to contribute towards it. For 
no circumstances of life can hinder us from being 
examples of piety and goodness, and making our 
lives a lesson of instruction to all that are about 
us. And he that lives an exemplary life, though jiis 
state be ever so poor and mean, is largely contri- 
buting to the salvation of others, and proving hint- 
self the best follower of his Lord and Master. 

This therefore is the first greaf instance in which 
we are to follow the example and spirit of our 
blessed Saviour, He came to save the world, to 
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raise mankind to a happiness in heaven ; we must 
therefore all consider ourselves as called to carry on 
this great zoork^ to concur with our Saviour in this 
glorious design* For how can we think ourselves 
to be his followers^ if we do not follow him in that t 
for which he alone came into the world ? How can 
we be like the Saviour of the world, unless the 
salvation of the world bie our chief and constant 
care ? We cannot save the world as he saved it, 
but yfet we can contribute our mite towards it. 
How knowest thou^ O wt/e, saith the apostle, zohether 
thou shah sate thy husband ? or how, - p " \a 
knowest thou^ O man^ whether thou 
shcUt save thy wife ? This shows very plainly, that 
all persons may have a great share in the salvation of 
these that are near them,and that they are to consid- 
er themselves as expressly called to this great work. 
For the apostle uses it as the same argument both 
to husband and wife, which supposes that it is a 
business in which one is as much concerned as the 
other. The woman we know is not allowed to 
speak in the churchy yet is she here intrusted with 
some share in the salvation of the world, she is called 
to this great work, and supposed equally capable 
of saving the husband, as the husban^ of saving the 
wife* Now what is here said of husband and wife, 
we must extend to tcery state and relation of this 
life ; brothers and sisters^ ' relations^ friends^ and 
neighbours^ must all consider themselves as called 
to the edification and salvation of one another. 
How knowest thou, O sister^ whether thou shalt 
sa^re thy brother f How knowest thou, O man^ whe- 
ther thdu shalt save tJiy neighbour ? is a way of 
thinking that ought never be out of our minds. For 
this would make brothers and sisters bear with one 
another, if they considered, that they are to dd that 
for one another, which Christ has done for all the 
world. This reflection would turn our anger 
towards bad relations, into care and tenderness Jbr 
26* 
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their souls ; we should not be glad to get aw^^ 
from them, but give them more of our company, 
and be more exact in our behaviour towards them, 
always supposmg it possible, that oor good conver- 
sation may some time or other affect them, and 
that Grod may make use of us as a means of their 
salvation. 

Eulropvus is very good and pions himself ; but 
then his fault is, that he seeks cxily the conversation 
of pious and good people ; he is careful and exact 
in his behaviour towards his virtuous friends and 
acquaintance, always studying to oblige them, and 
never thinking he has done enough for them : but 
gets away from and avoids those that are of ano- 
ther temper. Now Eu^roptiw should recollect, 
that this is acting like a physician that would take 
care of the healthy^ and disregard those that are 
sick. He should remember, that his irreligious 
friends ami relations are the very persons that are 
fallen to his care, to be edified by him, and that he 
is as directly called to take care of their salvation, 
as the husband to take care of the unbelieving wife. 
Eutropkvs therefore, if he would imitate his Lord 
and Master, must apply to the lost sheep of the house 
r)f Israel^ and endeavour by all the innocent arts oi 
pleasing and conversing with his friends, to gain 
them to repentance. We must not excuse our- 
selves from this care, by saying that our relations 
arc obstinate, hardened, and careless of all our 
behaviour towards them, but must support ourselves 
with the aposdc's argument. How knowest thou, O 
man, whether it wall be always so, or whether thou 
mayest not at last save thy relation ? 

The apostle saith. Destroy not him with thy meat 
for xohom Christ died. We may there- p . - .. 
fore justly reason thus with ourselves, ^"^^ ^ * ^ 
that as it lies much in our power to hinder the 
salvation, so it must be in our power in an equal 
dtgree to edify and promote the salvation of 
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those i«rhom Jesus Chrfst died to save. Destroy not 
therefore by thy negligence, by thy impatience, by 
thy want of care, that relation for whom Christ 
died, nor think that thou hast done enough to save 
those that relate to thee, till there is no more that 
thou canst do for them. This is the state in which 
all Christians are to consider themselves, as ap- 
pointed by God in their several stations, to carry- 
on that great work, for which Christ came into the 
world. Clergymen are not the only men that have 
a cure of souls, but every Christian has some people 
about him, whose salvation he is obliged to be care- 
ful of^ with whom he is to live in all godliness and 
purity, that they may have the benefit of his exam- 
ple and assistance in their duty to God. So that 
all Christians though ever so Icw^ and mean, and 
private^ must consider themselves as hired by Christ 
to work in his vineyard ; for as no circumstances of 
life can hinder us from saving ourselves, so neither 
can they hinder us from promoting the salvation of 
others. Now though we have, accoixling to our 
different stations, different parts to act ; yet if we 
are careful of that part which is fallen to our share, 
we may make ourselves equally objects of God'^s 
favour. 

Thou, it may be, art not a prophet. God has not 
honoured thee with this post in his service, yet 
needest thou not fall short of this happiness ; fwr 
our Saviour hath $aid, Thai he that receketh a pro- 
phet in the name of a prophet^ shall receive a prophet^ 
reioard. Now this shows us, that though all men, 
have not the same part to act in the common salva- 
tion, yet that none will be losers by that state they 
are in, if they be but true to the particular duties 
of it. If they do all the good they can in their 
particular state^ they will be looked upon with 
such acceptance, as the poor widoto that gave all 
that she had. Hence we may learn the greatness of 
their folly, who neglecting the exact performance 
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of such duties as fall within their power, are pleas- 
ing themselves with the great things they would do, 
were they but in another state. 

CUmens has his head full of imagma^ piety. He 
is often proposing to himself what he would do if 
he had a great estate ; he would outdo all charita- 
ble men that are gone before him : he would retire 
from the world ; he would have no equipage ; he 
would allow himself only necessaries, that widow3 
and orphans, the sick and distressed might find re- 
lief out of his estate. , He tells you, that all other 
ways of spending an estate is folly and madness* 

Now Clemens nas at present a moderate Estate, 
which he spends upon himself in the same vanities 
and indulgences, as other people dp : he might live 
upon one third of his fortune, and make the rest the 
support of the poor ; but he does nothing of all this 
that is in his power, but pleases himself with what 
he would do, if his power was greater. Come to 
thy senses, Clemens ^ do not talk what thou wouldst 
do if thou wast an angel^ but consider what thou 
canst do as thou art a man* Make the best use of 
thy present state^ do now as thou thinkest thou 
wouldst do with a great estate, be yi>aring^ deny thy- 
self, abstain from all vanities, that the poor may be 
better maintained, and then thou art as charitable 
as thou canst be in any estate. Remember the 
poor widow's mite. 

Fervidus is a regular man, and exact in the duties 
of religion ; but then the greatness of his zeal to be 
doing things that he cannot, mak^s him overlook 
those little ways of doing good, whicl^ are every day 
in his power. Fervidus is only sorry that he is not 
in holy orders, and that his life is not spent in a 
business the most desirable of all things in the world. 
He is often thinking what reformation he would 
make in the world, if he was a priest or a bishop ; 
he would have devoted himself wholly to God and 
religion, and have had no other care, but bow to 
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save sotils. Bat do not believe yourself, Fcrvidus; 
for if you desired in earnest to be a clcrgymasi, that 
you might devote yourself entirely io the salvation 
of others, why then are you not doing all that you 
can in the state that you are now in f Would yo# 
take extraordinary care of a parish *or a diocessj 
why tken are you not as extraordinary in the care 
of your family ? If you think the care of other peo- 
ple's salvation to be the happiest business in the 
world, why do you neglect the care of those who 
are fallen into your hands ? Why do you show no 
concern for the souls of your servants I If they do 
their business for which you hired them, you never 
trouble your bead about their Christianity. Nay^ 
FerviduSj you are so far from labouring to make 
those that are about you truly devout and holy, that 
you almost put it out of their power to be so. You 
hire a coachman to carry you to church, and to sit 
in the street with your ftorjc^, whilst you are attend- 
ing upon divine service. You never ask him how 
he supplies the loss of divine service, or what means 
he takes to preserve himself in a state of piety. 
You imagine, that if you was a clergyman, you 
would be ready to lay down your life for your 
flock ; yet you cannot lay aside a little state to pro- 
mote the salvation of your servants. It is not desir- 
ed of you, Fervidus, to die a martyr for your breth- 
ren ; you are only required to go to church on foot^ 
to spare some state and attendance, to bear some- 
times with a little rain and dirt, rather than keep 
those souls, which are as dear to God and Christ as 
yours is, from their full share in the common wor- 
ship of Christians. Do but deny yourself such smalt 
matters as these, let us but see that you can take 
the least trouble to make all your servants and de- 
pendants true servants of God, and then you shall 
be allowed to imagine what good you would have 
done, had you been devoted to the altar. 

Eif^enia U a good young woman, full of pious 
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dispositions ; she is intending, if ever she has a fa- 
mily, to be the best mistress of it that ever was ; her 
house shall be a school of religion, and her children 
and servants shall be brought up in the strictest 
•practice of piety ; she will spend ner time, and live 
in a very different manner from the rest of the world. 
It may be so, Eugenia , the piety of your mind 
makes me think that you intend all this with since- 
rity. But you are not yet at the head of a family, 
and perhaps never may be. But, Eugenia^ you have 
now one maid, and you do not know what religion 
she is of; she dresses you for the church, you ask 
her for what you want,, and then leave her to have 
as little Christianity as she pleases. You turn her 
away, you, hire another, she comes, and goes no 
more instructed or edified in religion by living with 
you, than if she had lived with anybody else. And 
all this comes to pass, because your mind is taken 
up with greater things, anid you reserve yourself to 
make a whole family religious, if ever you come to 
be head of it. You need not stay, Eugenia^ to^be 
so extraordinary a persoB, the opportunity is now 
in your hands, you may now spend your time, and 
live in as different a manner from the rest of the 
world, as ever you can in any other state. Your 
maid is your family at present, she is under your 
care, be now that religious governess that you in- 
tend to be, teach her the catechism^ hear her read, 
exhort her to pray, take her with you to church, 
p>ersuade her to love the divine service as you love 
it, edify her with your conversation, fill her with 
your own notions of piety, and spare no pains to 
make her as holy and devout as yourself. When 
you do thus much good in your present state, then 
are you that extraordinary person that you intend 
to be ; and till you thus live up to your present 
state, there is but little hopes that tne altering of 
your state will alter your way of life. 

I might easily produce more inst^ces of ibis 
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kind,'^here people are vainly pleasing themselves 
with an imaginary perfection to be arrived at some 
time or other, v^hen they are in different circum- 
stances, and neglecting that real good which is pro- 
per to their state, and always in their power. But 
these are, I hope, sufficient to show my reader how 
to examine his own life, and find out himself, if I 
have not done it for him. 

There is no falseness of our hearts, that leads us 
into greater errors, than imagining that we shall 
some time or other be better than we are, or need 
be now ; for perfection has no dependance upon ex- 
ternal circumstances, it wants no times or opportuni- 
ties ; but is then in its highest state, when we are 
making the best use of that condition in which wc 
are placed. The poor tddoto did not stay till she 
was riclL, before she contributed to the treasury ; 
she readily brought her mite, and little as it was, it 
got her the reward and commendation of great 
charity. We must therefore all of us imitate the 
wisdom of the poor widow, and exercifee every 
virtue in the same manner that she exercised her 
charity. We must stay for no time or opportunities, 
wait for no change of life, or fancied abilities^ but 
remember that every time is a time for piety and 
perfection. Every thing but piety has its hinde- 
rances ; but piety, the more it is hindered, the 
higher it is raised. Let us therefore not vainly say 
that if we had lived in our Saviour's days, we would 
have followed him, or that if we could work mira- 
cles, we would devote ourselves to his glory. For 
lo follow Christ as far as we can in our present 
stat6, and to do all that we are able for his glory, is 
as acceptable to him, as if we were working mira- 
cles in his name. 

' The greatness that we are to aim at, is not the 
greatness of our Saviour's particular actions ; but it 
is the greatness of his Spirit and temper, that we 
are to act by in all parts of our life. Now every 
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State of life, whelher public or prinate^ whether bond 
or free, whether high or low, is capable of being 
conducted and governed by the same spirit and 
temper, and consequently every state of life may 
carry us to the same degree of likeness to Christ, 
So that though we can in no respect come up to 
the actions, yet we must in every respect act by the 
spirit and temper of Christ* Learn of me, saith our 
blessed Lord, /or / am meek and lowly in heurU He 
doth not sa¥, Be ye in the state and condition that t 
am in, for that was impossible ; yet though ever so 
different in state and condition, he calls upon us to 
be like him in meekness and lowliness of heart and 
ispirit, and makes it necessary for us to go through 
our particular state with that spirit and temper, 
which was the spirit and temper of his whole life. 
So far therefore as we can learn the heart and 
spirit of our Saviour 5 so far as we can discover the 
wisdom, purity, and heavenliness of his designs ; so 
far we have learned what spirit and temper we 
ought to be of, and must no more think ourselves at 
liberty to act by any other spirit, than we are at 
liberty to choose another Saviour. 

In all our actions and ways of life we must appeal 
to this rule, we must reckon ourselves no farther 
living like Chi'istians, than as we live like Christ ; 
and be assured, that so far as we depart from the 
spirit of Christ, so far we depart from that state to 
which he has called us. For the blessed Jesus 
has called us to live as he did, to walk in the same 
spirit that he walked, that we may be in the same 
happiness with him when this life is at an end. And 
iodecd who can think that any thing but ^he fame 
lift can lead to the same state ? 

When our blessed Saviour was upon the cross, he 
thus prayed for his enemies, Father r^u^ -.,.::: 
forgivR them, for they know not what « . 

they do, Now all Christians readily 
adaiowkdge, lii at this temper of Christ is to be the 
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^nct ndeai our temper on the like occasion^ that we ' 
aare not to fall short of it, but must be perfectly like 
Christ in this charity towards our murderers. But 
then perhaps they do not enough consider, that for 
the yery same reason, every other temper of Christ 
i^ as much the exact rule^ all Christians, as his tem-^ 
per towards his murderers. For are we to be thus 
disposed towards our persecutors and murderers^ 
l)ecause Christ was- so disposed towards his ? And is 
it not as good an argument, that we are to be so and 
so disposed towards the wisrld, and all worldly 
'enjoyments, because Christ was so disposed towards 
them ? He was as ri^t in one case as thie other, a^d 
■no more erred in his temper towards tborldly things^ 
than in his temper towards his mmiies. Should 
we not &il to be good Christians, if we fell short 
of that forgiving > spirit which the blessed Jesu* 
* «how€d upon the cross ? And «haU we not equally 
/ail tosbe good Christians, if we fall short of that 
liumble and meek spirit which he showed in all his 
life ? Can any one tell why the temper of Christ to* 
wards his enemies, sh^^uld be more the exact measure 
of our tempfer, than any other spiric thai he showed 
upon any other occasion ? Think, rmder^ if thou 
canst find a reason why thwi mayest'not as well 
forgive thy enemies less than Christ forgave his, as 
to fove the world more than h^ loved it ? If thou 
canst tell why it is not as dangerous to be wanting 
in the humility, meekness, and other tempers of 
Christ, as to be wtihting in his charity toward! 
his enemies ? We must therefore either own, that we 
tnay be good Christians without th^ forgiving spi* 
rit which Christ then exercised, or we must own, 
that we are not good Christians wh^nevfer we de- 
part from thfe spirit of Christ in any othtr insmnces. 
For the spirit of Chrii^l consisted as much in meek- 
ness, humility, devotion, and renunciation of the 
world, as in the forgiving his enemies : they ther-^ 
lore, who are contrary to Chti^t in any of these t 
27 
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pers, arc no more like to Christ, thai^ they who are 
contrary to him in this forgiving spirit. If you was 
to see a Christian dying without this temper towards 
those that destroyed him, you would be frighted at 
it ; you would tmnk that man in a dreadful state, 
that died without that temper in which Christ died* 
But then remember, that he judges as rightly, who 
thinks it equally dreadful to live in any other spirit, 
that is not the spirit of Christ. If thou art not 
living in that medcness and loioliness of heart, in that 
disregard of the world, that love of God^ that self- 
denial and devotion^ in which our Saviour lived, thou 
art as unlike to him, as he that dies without that 
temper in which he died* 

The short of the matter is this, the spirit and tem- 
per of Christ is the strict measure of the spirit and 
temper of all Christians. It is ncft in this or that 
particular temper of Christ, that we are to fol- 
low' his example ; but we are to aspire after his 
whole spirit, to be in all things as he was, and 
think it as dangerous to depart from his spirit and 
temper in one instance, as in another. For besides, 
that there is the same authority in all that our 
Saviour did, which obliges us to conform to his 
whole example : can any one tell why we should 
have more value for this world than our Saviour had? 
What is there in our state and circumstances^ that can 
make it proper for us to have more -affection for 
the things of this life, than our Saviour had ? Is the 
world any more our happiness, than it was his hap- 
piness? Are riches, and honours, and pleasures, 
any more our proper good^ than they were his ? Are 
we any more born for this life than our Saviour was? 
Are we in less danger of beine corrupted by its en- 
joyments, than he was ? Are we more at leisure to 
take up our rest^ and spend our time in. worldly 
satisfactions than he was ? Have we a work upon 
our hands, that we can more easily finish, than he 
ould finish his ? That requires of us less mortified* 
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tion and self-denial, less devotion and watching, 
than our Saviour^s required of hiia? Now as noth- 
ing of this can be »aid ; so nothing can be said in 
our excuse, if we follow not our Saviour^s temper in 
this respect. As this world is as little our happi- 
ness and more our danger, than it was his ; as we 
have a work to finish that requires all our strength ; 
that is as contrary to the world, as our Saviour^s 
was ; it is plain, there was no reason or necessity of 
his disregard of the world, but what is the same - 
reason and necessity for us to disregard it in the 
same manner. 

Again, take another instance of our blessed Sa- 
viour's spirit : / came dmonfrom heaven j , . „- 
(saith he,) not to do my oxen loill, hat the "^^^^ ^'*' ^^^ 
mU of him thai sent me* 

And again. My meat and drink is lo do the zoill of 
him that sent Mem Now can any Christian show 
why he may think otherwise of himself, than our 
Saviour here thought ? Or that be need be less de- 
voted to the glory of God than he was ? What is 
there in our nature and condition to make any dif- 
ference of this kind ? Do we not stand in the same 
relation to God that our Saviour did ? Have we not 
the same nature that he had ? Are we too greatt 
to be made happy in the same way that he was f 
Or can any thing else be the happiness of our 
nature, but that which was the happiness of his ? 
Was he a sufferer, a loser ? Did he leave the true 
happiness of human life, by devoting himself to the 
will of God ? Or can this be our case, though it 
was not his ? Can we be losers by looking to God 
alone, and devoting ourselves to his glory ? Was it 
not the greatness and happiness of our Saviour that 
he lived to God alone ? And is there any other 
happiness or greatness for us, but by making that 
the end and aim of our life, which he made the end 
end aim of his life ? For we may as well seek out 
for another God, as for another happiness, or aao- 
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ther way to it, than tliat in which Christ is gone 
before us. He did not mistake the nature of man^ 
or the nature of the world ; he did not overlook any 
reatfehcity^ or pass by any solid good ; he only 
made the best use ^ human life, and made it the 
cause of all the happiness and glory that can arise 
from it. To find a reason, therefore, why we should 
live otherwise than he Kved ; why we should less 
seek the glory of God than he sought it ; is to find 
a reason why we should less promote €>ar own 
fi^reatness and glory. For our state and condition 
in this life, lays us under all the obligations that our 
Saviour was under, to live as he dkl : bis life is as 
much our right way as it was his ; and his spirit and 
temper is as necessary for our Condition, as it was for 
his. For this world and all the things of the world 
signify as little to us, as they did to him ; we are no 
more in our true state^ till we are got out of this 
world than he was ; and we have no other way to 
arrive at true felicity and greatness, but by so <fo- 
volmg ourselves to God, as our blessed Saviour did. 
We must therefore make it the great business and. 
aim of our lives, to be like Christ ; and this not in a 
loose or general way, but with great nicety and ea> 
actruss^ always looking to his l^rit^ to his ends and 
designs^ to his tempers^ to his ways and conversation 
in the world, as the exact model and rule of our 
lives. 

Again, Learn ofme^ (saith our blessed Saviour) 
for I am meek and Imvly of heart. Now this passage 
is to be considered, not as a piece of good advice, 
that would be of use to us, but as a pm'Uive com- 
mand, requiring a necessary duty. And if we are 
commanded to learn of Christ meekness and low- 
liness, then we are commanded in the same posi- 
tive manner, to learn his meekness and lowliness. 
For if we might take up with a meekness and lowli- 
ness of heart that was not his^ then it would not be 
necessary ta learn them of him. Since therefore 



We are eosimanded to kariz tb^nof him, it is plain, 
that it is his meekness aild lowliness that we are 
commanded to learn *, that is, we are to be meek 
and lowly, not in any lQo$e or general sense 'of the 
Words, not according to the (pinions and practices of 
men, but in such truth and reaUty as Christ wa9 
meek and lowly. 

It ought also to be observed, that there must be 
sometmng very extraordinary in these dispositions 
of the heart from the manner in which we ar^ 
taught them« It is only in this place, that our 
Saviour says expressly, Learn of me ; and whea 
he says, Leam of mt^ he does not say, for I am 
just and equitable, or kind, or holy, but 1 am meek 
and lowly of heart ; as if he would teach us, that 
these are the tempers which most of all distin'- 
guish his Spirit, and which he most of all requires 
his followers to learn of him. ^ For*consider, does 
Christ, when he describes himself, choose to do it 
by these tempers f When he calls^ upon us to learn 
of him, does he only mention these tempers f And 
is not this a suj£cient proof that these are tempers, 
which the followers of Christ are most of all obliged 
to learn ; and that we are then most unlike to Christ, 
when we are wanting in them ? Now, as our great 
Lord and Master has made these characters the di^ 
tinguishing characters of his Spirit, it is plain, that 
they are to be the distinguishing characters of our 
spirit ; for we are only so far his, as we are like 
him. Consider also^ Was he more lotoly than he 
need have been 7 Did he practise any degrees of 
huinility that were unnecessary ? This can no mcH*e 
be said, than he can be charged with folly* But 
can there be any instances of lowliness' which be* 
came him, that are not necessary for us ? Does oiar 
state and condition excuse us from any kind d hu« 
mility that was necessary for him ? Are we hij^her 
in our nati^re, more raised in our condition^ or more 
27* ' ' 
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in the favour of God than be was ? Are there dig^ 
mlits^ honours, aad omamerHs of life which we may 
delight in, though he might not ? We most own 
these absurdities, or else acknowledge that we are 
to breathe the same lotoly gptrii^^ and with the 9<sm€ 
meekness, and practise the same humble behaviour 
that he did. So that the matter ccHses pkanly to 
this conclusion i either that Christ was more hum« 
ble and lowly than his nature and condition re- 
quired, or we are under the ^me necessity of as 
great humility, till we can prove that we are iu a 
higher state than he was. 

Now, as it is plainly the meekness Bad Icnvliness 
of Christ that we are to practise, why should we 
think that we have attained unto it, qoless we show 
forth these tempers in siieh in^ances as our SavicMir 
showed them? For caii we suppose that we are 
meek and lowly as he was, if we live in stsch wc^s^ 
of life, and seeK after such enj<^rmnh as his meek- 
ness and lowliness would iK>l allow him to follow f 
Pid he mistake the proper instances of lowlioess f 
If not, it must be our ^at mistake not to folio wr 
tus steps« Did his lowhness oi heart make him dis>- 
regard the distinction (^ this life ; avoid the honours^ 
pleasures, and vanities of greatness ? And ean we 
think that we are living by the same lowly spirit^ 
whilst we are seeking after all the dignities- and 
ornaments, both of our persons ana conditions f 
What may we not think tf we can thiric after thi* 
manner ? For let us speak home to this point, either 
our Saviour was toise^judicums, and governed by a 
divine spirit in these tempers, or he was not : to say 
that he was not is horrid blasphemy ; 9sA to say 
that he was, is saying, that we are neither wt*«, nor 
judicious, nor governed by a divine, spirit^ unless we 
show the same tempers* Perhaps you willsay^ that 
though you are to be kwly in hofxrt like Christ, yet 
70« A«ed not (disregard (he oamaments^ dignities, 



and hoiM)Qrs <rf life ; and that you can be as truly 
tt^ek and kmly in the figure and ^/ioti; of life as in 
any other fitate. 

Answer me therefore this one question, Was our 
Saviour's lowliness, which showed itself in an utter 
disregard of all ponip ^nd figure of life, a false Icw^ 
liness that mistook its proper objects, and showed 
itself in things not necessary ? Did he abstain from 
dignities and splendor, and deny himself enjoy- 
ments which he might, with the same lowliness of 
heart, hare taken pleasure in ? Answer but this 
question plainly, and then you will plainly deter- 
mine this point. If you justify our Saviour, as be- 
mg truly and roisely humble, you condemn yourself 
if you think of any other humility than such as he 
practised. Consider farther, that if you was to hear 
a person reasoning after this manner in any other 
instance ; if he should pretend to be of an inward 
temper contrary to the outward covtrse of his life, 
vou would think him very absurd. If a man that 
lived in sm outward course of duels' and qiiarrth 
should say, that in his heart he forgave all inju- 
ries, and allowed of no resentments ; if another, 
whose common life was full of bitterness, and rorathj 
and toil-spedcing, should pretend that in his heart 
lie loved his neighbour as himself ; we should 
reckon them amougst those that were more than a 
little touched in their heads. Now to pretend to 
any temper contrary to our outward actitms, is the 
same absurdity in one case as in another. And for 
a -man to s^y, that he is lowly in heart whilst he is 
seeking the ornaments, dignities, and shozo of life, Js 
tte same absurdity as for a man to say^ he is of a 
meek and forgiving spirit, whilst he is seeking and 
revenging quarrels* For to disregard and avoid 
the pomp and figure, and vain ornaments of world- 
ly greatness, is as essential to lowliness of mind as 
the avoiding of duels and quarrels is essential to 
meekness and charity* As therefore there i$ but 
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one io€nf of beiog charkaUe as our Saviour waa, amS 
tkit by such outward aouons Xoyr^rds oar eBemies 
as he showed, so is there but one way of being 
lowly in heart as he was, and that by living in 
such a disregard of all vain and wcnrldly distinc*- 
tions, as he lived. Let us not therefcve deceive 
ourselves ; let us not fancy t^t we are truly hum** 
bie, though living in. all the pride and splendor 
of life ; let us not imagine that we have any power 
to render ourselves humble and lowly any other 
way than by an humble and lowly course of life. 
Christ is our palUm and example ; lie was content 
to be one person ; he did not pretend to itnposgSnU^ 
ties ; to reconcile i\ie pride of life with the lozolinees 
of religion ; but renounced the one, that he might 
be a true example of the other. He had a power 
of working miracles : but fo reconcile an humble asd 
lowly heart with the vain ornaments of our persons^ 
the dignities of state and equipage^ was a miracle he 
did not pretend to do. It is only for its great mas- 
ters in the science of virtue, to have this mighty 
power ; we can be humble it seems at less expenjK 
than our Saviour was, without supporting ourselves^ 
in it by a way of life suitable to it ; we can have 
lowliness in our hearts, with paint and patches upon 
our faces ; we can deck and adorn our persons in 
' the spirit of humility ; make all the show that we 
can in the pride ^nd figure of the world, with Chris- 
tian lowliness in some little comer of onr hearts. 

But suppose now that all this was possible, anci 
that we could preserve an humble and lowly tenv 
per in a way of life contrary to it 5 is it any advan- 
tage to a n^an to be one thing in his heart,^ and ancK 
ther thing iti his way of life f Is it any excuse to 
say, that a man is kind and tender in his heart 
though his life hath a course of contrary actions f 
Is it not a greatier reproach to him, that he livea a 
churlish life with teidbsness in his heart? Is h€ aoi 



that servant that shall be beaten with many stripes 
f#r sinning against his heart and conscience ? Now 
it is the same thing in the case before os. Are you 
Jmmble and hwly in your heart ? Is it not there- 
fore a greater sin in you not to practise humility 
and lowliness in your life ? If you live contrary to 
conscience, are not you in a state of greater guilt ? 
Are not lowly actions, an humble course of life, a» 
much the proper exercise of humility, as a charita* 
ble life ana actions is the proper exercise of charity. 
If therefore a man may be excused fof not living 
a charitable life, because of a supposed charity in 
his heart; then may you think it excusable to for- 
bear a lowliness of life and actions, because of a 
pretended humility in your mind. Consider far- 
ther ; fe any thing so agreeable to a proud person, 
as to shine and make a figure in the pride of life % 
Is such a person content with being high in heart 
and mind ? Is he not uneasy till he can add^a way 
of life suitable to it ? Till his person, his state^. 
and figure in life appear in a degree of pride suit- 
able to the pride of his heart ? Nay, can any thing 
be a greater pain to a proud man than to be forced 
to live in an humble lowly state of life ? Now ^ if 
this be true of pride, must sot the contrary be as 
true of humility ? must not humility, in an equal 
degree, dispose us to ways that are contrary to 
the pride of life, ^nd suitablt and proper to hu* 
mility ? Must it not be the same absurdity to sup- 
pose a man content with humility of hearty without 
adding a life suitable to it, as to suppose a man con- 
tent with a secret pride of his heart, without seek- 
ing such a state of life as is according to it ? Nay, 
is it not the same absurdity to suppose an hum- 
ble man seeking all the state of a life of pride, as 
to suppose a proud man desiring only meanness and 
obscurity^ and unable to relish any appearance of 
pride ? These absurdities are equally manifest and 
plain in one case as in the other. So that whal 
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way soever we examine this matter, it appears that 
an humility of mind, that is not an humility of per- 
son, of life, and action, is but a mere pretence, and 
as contrary to common sense as it is contrary to 
the doctrine and example of our Saviour* 

I shall now leave this Bubject to the reader's 
own meditation, with this one farther observation. 

We sec the height of our calling ; that we are 
called to follow the example of our Lord and Mas- 
ter 5 and to ffo through this world with his spirit and 
temper. Now nothing is so likely a means to fill 
us with his spirit and temper, as to be frequent in 
reading tlfe Gospels^ which contain the history of 
his life and conversation in the world. We are apt 
to think that we have sufficiently read a book^ 
when we have so read it as to know what it con- 
tains : this reading may be sufficient as to many 
books ; but as to the Gospels^ we are not to think 
that we have ever read them enough, because we 
have often read and heard what they contain. But 
we must read them as we do our prayers^ not to 
know what they contain, but to fill our hearts with 
the spirit of them. There is as much difference 
betwixt reading, and reading, as there is betwixt 
praying and praying. And as no one prays well but 
he that is daily and constant in prayer, so no one 
can read the Scriptures to sufficient advantage,but he 
that is daily and constant in the reading of them. 
By thus conversing with our blessed Lord ; looking 
into his actions and manner of life ; hearing his 
divine sayings ; his heavenly instructions ; his ac- 
counts of the terrors of the damjied ; his descrip- 
tions of the glory of the righteous, we should find 
our hearts formed and disposed to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Happy they, who saw the Son 
of God upon earth converting sinners, and calling 
fallen spirits to return to God ! And next happy 
are we who have his discourses, doctrines, actions, 
md miracles, which then converted Jezcs and Hea^ 
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them into saints and martyrs^ still preserved to fill 
us with the same heavenly light, and lead us to the 
3ame state of glory ! 



CHAP. XIV. 

An Exhortation to Christian Perfection^ 

WHOEVER hath read the foregoing chapters 
with attention is, I hope, sufficiently instructed in 
the knowledge of Christian perfection* He hath 
seen that it requireth us to devote ourselves wholly 
unto God, to make the ends and designs of religion 
the ends and desigfis of our actions ; that it called 
us to be bom again ofGody to live by the light of his 
Holy Spirit, to rerumnct the worlds and all vforUUy 
tempers ; to practise a constant universal self-denial ; 
to make daily war with the corruption and disorder 
of our nature ; to prepare ourselves for divine grace. 
by a purity and holiness of conversation ; to avoia 
afl pleasures and cares which grieve the Holy Spirit^ 
and separate him from us 5 to live in a daily constant 
state of prayer and devotion ; and as the crown of 
all, to imitate the life and spirit of the holy Jesus. 

It now only remains, that I exhort the reader to 
labour after this Christian perfection. Was I to 
exhort any one to the study of poetry or eloauence^ to 
labour to be rich and great^ ov to spend his time in 
maihematies^ or other learning, I could only pro- 
dace such reasons as are fit to delude the vanity of 
men, i^ho are ready to be taken with any appear- 
ance of excellence. For if the same person was to 
ask me, what it signifies to be a poet or eloquent^ 
what advantage it would be to him to be a greSU 
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tnathematiclan^ or a great statesman^ I must he fdr* 
ced to answer, that these things would signify just 
as much totim as they now signify to those poets, 
orators, mathematicians, and statesmen, whose 
bodies have been a* long while lost among common 
dust. For if a man will be so thoughtful and in- 
quisitive as to put the question fo every human en- 
joyment, and ask what real good it would bring 
along with it, he would soon find that every success 
amongst the things of this life leaves us just in the 
6ame state of want and emptiness in which it found 
tis. If a man asks why ne should labour to be 
the first mathematician^ orator, or statesman, the 
answer is easily given, because of the fame and 
honour of such a distinction \ but if he was to ask 
again why he should thirst after fame and honour, 
or what good they would do him, he must stay 
long enough for an answer. For when we are at 
the top of all human attainments, we are still at the 
bottom of all human misery, and have no farther 
advancement towards true happiness than those 
whom we see in the want of all these excellences. 
Whether a man die before he ha§ written poems, 
compiled histories^ or raised an estate, signifies no 
more than whether he died an hundred, or a 
thousand years ago. 

On the contrary, when any one is exhorted to 
labour after Christian jDerfection, if he then asks 
what good it will do him, the answer is ready, that 
it would •do him a good which eternity only can 
measure ; that it wiu deliver him from a stale of 
vanity and misery ; that it will raise hiip from the 
poor enjoyments of an animal life ; that it will give 
nim a glorious body, carry him in spight of death 
^nd the grave to live with God, be glorious among 
angels and heavenly beings^ and be full of an infi- 
nite happine3s to all eternity. If therefore we coaid 
but make men 60 reasonable its to make the short* 
est enquiry into the nature of things, we should 
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Ifi^vt no occasion to 'exhort them to strive after 
Christian perfection. Two questions we see putis 
an end to all the vain J)roject^ and designs of hii*, 
man life ; they are all so empty and useless to our 
happiness, that they cannot stand the trial of a se» 
cond question. And on the other hand, it is but 
asking, whether Christian perfection tends to make 
us have no other care. One single thought upon 
the eternal ha[)piness that it leads to, is sufficient to " 
make all people suini9> 

This shews us how inexcusable all Christians are 
who are devoted to the things of this life ; it is not 
because they want Jine parts^ or are unable to make 
-de^ reflections >• but it is becaiise they reject the 
first principles of cmmnon sense >• they will not so 
much as ask what those things are which they arc 
labouring after. Did th^y but use thus much rea-. 
son, we need not desire them to be wiser, in order 
to seek only eternal happiness. As a shadow at the 
first trial of the hand appears to have no substance ^ 
so all hiiman enjoyments sink away into nothings 
at the first approach of a iJeWoti^ thought. We 
must not therefore complaiti of the weakness and 
ignorance of 6ur nature, "or the deceitful appear- 
ances of worldly enjoyments, beca^siB the lowest 
•degree of reason, if listened to, is sufficient to dis- 
-*cover the clieat* It yoii will, yon may blindly do 
what the rest of the world are- aoing, you may fol- 
' low the ciy, and run yourself out of breath for you 
know ndt what% But if you will but show so much 
>sense as to ask why you should take such a chase^ 
.you will need no cteepei' ia reflection tihan this, to 
make you leave the broad way, and let the wise and 
learned, the rich and great, be mad by themselves. 
Thus much common sense will turn yout* eyefe to- 
wards God, will separate you from all the appear- 
ances of wotlclly felicity, and fill you with One only 
.Itmbition after eternal happiness. 

When Pyrrhas^ king of Epirius, told Cvn^as why* 
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great conquests he intended to make, and faoir 
many nations he would subdue ; Cineas asked him 
what he would do when all this was done : he an- 
swered, we will then live at ease, and ^njoy our- 
selves and our friends. Cineas replied to this pur- 
pose. Why then, sir, do we not nmo live at ease, 
and enjoy ourselves ? If ease and quiet be the ut- 
most of our views and designs, why do we run 
away from it at present ? What occasion for all 
these battles and expeditions all over the ivorld ? 

The moral of this story is very extensive, and 
carries a lesson of instruction to much the greatest 
part of the Christian world. 

When a Christian is eager after the distinctions 
of this Hfe, proposing some mighty heights to 
which he will raise himself, either in riches^ learn" 
ingj or poioer ; if one was to ask him what he will 
do when he has obtained them, 1 suppose his an- 
swer would be, that he would then retire, and de- 
vote himself to holiness and pieiy^ May we not 
here justly say with Cineas^ if piety and holiness is 
the chief end of man, if these are your last proposal, 
the upshot of all your labours, why do you not en- 
ter upon happiness at present? Why all thi» wan- 
dering out ot your way ? Why must you go so far 
about ? For to devote yourself to the world, though 
it is your last proposal to retire from it to holiness 
and piety, is like Pyrrhus^s seeking of battles^ when 
he proposed to live incase and pleasui-e with his 
friends. I believe there are very few Christians, 
who have it not in their heads at least to be some 
time or other holy aad virtuous, and readily own, 
that he is the happy man that dies truly humUe, 
holy, and heavenly-minded. Now this opimon, 
whith all people are possessed of, makes the pro* 
jects and designs of life more mad and fr€mtic than 
th6 battles of Pyrrhus. For one may not only say 
to such people, why do you neglect the present 
ihappiness of thgse virtues 4 but one must farther 
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add, why are you engaged in ways of life that are 
quite tiontrary to them ? You want to be rich and 
great ; is it that riches and greatness may make you . 
more meek and humble^ and heavenly-minded ? Do 
you aspire after the distinctions of honour, that you 
may more truly feel the misery and meanness of 
your nature, and be made more lowly in your own 
eyes 2 Do you plunge yourself into worldly cares, 
your passions fix upon variety of objects, that you 
may love God wkh all your heart, and raise your 
affections to things above ? You acknowledge hu- 
mility to be essential to salvation, you make it the 
chief care of your life to run a^y from it, to raise 
yourself in the ^how and figurP of the world ? Is 
not this fighting Pyrr/iu^V, battles ? Nay, is it 
not a much more egregious iJbUy ? For you own, 
that you cannot be saved without true humility, a 
real lowliness of temper, and yet are doing all you 
can to keep it out of your heart. What is there in 
the conduct of the maddest hero that can equal this 
folly? 

Suppose th^it strict sqbriety was the sole end of 
man, the necessary condition of happiness, what 
would you think of those people who, knowing and 
believing this to be true, should yet spend their 
time in getting quantities of all sorts of the strong' 
est liquors ? What WQuld you think if you saw 
them constantly enlarging their cellars^ filhng every 
room with drams^ and contending who should have, 
the largest quantities of the strongest liquors ? Now 
this is the folly and madness of the lives of Chris- 
tians ; they are as wise and reasonable^ as they are 
who are always providing strong liquors in order 
to be strl^ly sober. 9ov all the enjoyments of hu- 
man life, which Christians so. aspire after, whether 
of ricfceff, greatness, honours, and pleasures^ are as 
much the dangers and temptations of a Christian, 
as strong and pleasant liquors are the dangers and 
temptations of a man ihat is to drink only water 
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Now if you was to ask such a man, why he £ <»»• 
tinually increasing his stock of liquors, when he is to 
abstain from them all, and only drink water ; he can 
give you as good a reason as those Christians who 
spare no pains to acquire riches, greatness, and plea- 
sures, at the same time that their salvation depends 
upon their renouncing them all, upon tbcir heavenly- 
mindcdness, great humility, and constant self-denial. 

But it may be, you are not devoted to these 
things ; you nave a greater soul than to be taken 
,with riches, equipage, or the pageantry of state \ 
you are deeply engaged in learning and sciences. 

You, it may bqp^are squaring the circle^ or set- 
tling the distances of the stars, or busy in the study 
#f exotic plants. 

You, it may be, tre comparing the ancient lan« 
guages, have made deep discoveries in the change 
of letters, and perhaps know how to write an in- 
.:scription in as obscure characters as if you had liv- 
ed above two thousand years ago. Or, perhaps, you 
are meditating upon the Heathen theology^ collect- 
iljg the history of their gods and goddesses ; or you 
are scanning some ancient Greek or Roman poet, 
and making an exact collection of their scattered 
remains, scraps of sentences, and broken words. 

You are not exposing your life in the field like a 
m^d Alexander or Caesar , but you arc again and 
again fighting over all their battles in your study 5 
you are collecting the names of their generals, the 
number of their troops, the manner of their arms, 
and can give the world a more exact account of the 
times, places, and circumstances of their battles^ 
than has yet been seen. 

You will perhaps ask, whether this be not a very 
commendable enquiry ? An excellent use of our 
time and parts ? Whether people may not be very 
reasonably exhorted to these kind of studies ? It 
may be answered, that all enquiries (however 
learned they are reckoned) which do not Imprqr^ 
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t^e mind in some useful knowledge, thai do not 
make us wise in religious wisdom^ are to be reckon- 
ed amongst our greatest vanities and follies. All 
speculations that will not stand this trial are to be 
looked upon as the wanderings and impertinence* 
of a disordered understanding. 

It is strange want of thought to imagine that an 
enquiry is ever the better, because it is taken up in 
Greek and Latin. Why is it not as wise and rea- 
sonable for a scholar to dwell in the kitchen, and 
converse with cooks, as to go into his study to med- 
itate upon the Rmnan art of cookery, and learn their 
variety of sauces ? 

A grave doctor in divinity would perhaps think 
his time very ill employed, that he was acting be- 
low his character if he was to be an amanuensis to 
some modern poet. Why then does he think it 
suitable with the weight of his calling to have been a 
drudge to some antient poet, counting his syllable^ 
for several years, only to help the world to read 
what some irreligious, wanton, or epicurean poet 
has written ? 

It is certainly a much more reasonable employ- 
ment to be making clothes, than to spend one's 
time in reading or writing upon the Grecian or Ro- 
man garments. 

If you can show me a learning that makes man 
truly sensible of his duty, that fills the mind with 
true light, that, reforms the heart, that disposes 
it rigiit towards God, that makes us more reason- . 
able in all our actions, that inspires us ivith forti- 
tude, humility, devotion, and contempt of the world, 
that gives us right .notions of -the greatness of ^ 
religion, the sanctity of morality, the litdeness of 
every thing but God, the vanity. of pur passions, arid 
the misery and corruption of dur nature; I will 
own mvsejf an advocate for such learning. But to 
think that time is well employed because it is spent 
in such speculations as the vulgarc^annot reach, or 
28* 
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because they are fetched from antiquity, or found uf 
Greek or Latin, is a folly that may be called ai» 
great as any ii> human life. 

They who think that these enqturies are consist- 
ent with a heart entirely devoted to God, have not 
enough considei-ed human nature '^ they would do 
well to consult our Saviour's rebuke of Martha.^ 
She did not seem to have wsyfidered fgu-from her 

E roper business ; she was not busy in the history of 
ousewifipr, or enquiring into the original of the 
distaff ; she was only taken up with her present 
affairs,, and cumbered oAtrnt much fervins^: but our 
blessed Saviour said unto her, Marthcj Martha^ thoii 
art careful and troubled abtmt many things* But one 
thing is needful* 

Now if scholars and divirtes cafi show that they 
only apply to siich studies as are serviceable to the 
one thing needful ; if they aire busy in a philosophy 
and learning that has a necessary connexion with 
the devotion of the heart to God ; such lea^fting be- 
comes the followers of Christ. But if they trine in 
Greek and Latin, and only assist other people to 
follow them in the same impertinence, such learn- 
ing may be reckoned amongst the corruptions of 
^he age* For all the arguments against pride, cov- 
ctoushess, and vanity, are as good arguments against 
Such learning ; it being the same irreligion to be 
devoted to any false learning, as i<y be devoted to 
any other y«fcc good* 

A satisfaction in any vain ornaments of the body, 
whether of clothes or paint, is no greater a misiakc 
than a satisfaction in the vain accomplishments of the 
mind. 

A man that i& eager and laborious in the searclr 
4ind study of that which does him no good, is the 
same poor little soul as the miser that is happy in 
hi^ bags thatarQ laid by in dust. .A. ridiculous a{>- 
*^ plication of our money, time, and understanding, 
ifB the is^^me &ult> wbethqr k be ibuod amongst tl^ 
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finery of fopsy the hoards of misers, or the trinket* 
. of virtuosos. It is the same false turn of mind, the 
same mistake of the use of things, the same igno- 
i*ance of the state of man, and the same offence 
against religion. 

When we see a man brooding over bags of 
wealth, and labouring to die rich, we do not only 
accuse him of a poor littleness of mind, but we 
charge him with great guilt, we do not allow such a. 
one to be in a state of religion# Let us therefore 
suppose, that this covetous man was, on a sudden,- 
changed into another temper, that he was grown 
polite and curious, that he was fond and eager after 
the most useless things, if they were but ancient 
or scarce ; let us suppose that he is now as greedy 
of original paintings as he was before of money ; 
that he will give more for a dog's head, oi* a snuff of 
a candle by a good hand, than ever he gave in cha- 
rity all his life; is he. a wiser man, or a better chris- 
tian, than he was before ? Has he more overcome 
the world, or is he more devoted toGod, than when 
his soul was locked up with his money ? Alas ! hia 
heart is in the same false satisfaction, he is in the 
same state of ignorance, is as far from the true 
good, as much separated from God, as he whose 
aoul is cleaving to the dust ; he lives in the same 
vanity, and must die in the same misery, as he that 
lives and dies in foppery, or covetousness. 
.. Here therefore I' place: my first argument for 
Christian perfection ; I, exhort thee to labour after 
it, because there is no choice of any tiling else for 
thee toJabour after, there is nothing else that the 
reason of man can exhort thee to. The whole 
world hasnothing to offer thee in its stead ; choose 
what other war thou wilt, thou hast choJ*en nothing 
but vanity and misery ; for all the different ways of 
the worJd,are only different ways of dehiding thyself 
this only excels that, as one vanity can excel another^ 
If thou wilt make thyself moxe happy than those 
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who pursue their own destruction, if thota wifc 
show thyself wiser than fops, more reasonable than 
sordid misers, thou must pursue that happiness, and 
study that wisdom which leads to God ; for every 
other pursuit, every other way of life, however 
polite or plausible in the opinions of the world, ha$ 
a folly and stupidity in it, that is equal to the folly 
and stupidity of fops and misers. 

For a while shut thine eyes, and think of the 
silliest creature in huipan life ; imagine to thyself 
something that thou thinkest the most poor and vain 
in the way of the world. Now thou art thyself 
that poor and vain creature, unless thou art devoted 
to God, and labouring after Christian perfection : 
unless this be thy difference from the world, thou 
canst not think of any creature more silly than thy- 
self. For it is not any post, or condition, or figure 
in life, that makes one .man wiser or better than 
another ; If thou art a^proud scholar, a worldly 
priest, an indevout philosopher, a crafty politician, 
an ambitious statesman, thy imagination cannot in- 
vent a way of life that has more of vanity or folly 
than thine own. 

Every one has wisdom enough to see, what va- 
riety of fools and madmen there are in the world. 

Now perhaps we cannot do better, than to'find 
out the true reason of the folly and madness of any 
Bori of life/ Ask thyself therefore wherein con- 
sists the folly of any sort of life, which is most con- 
demned in thy judgment. 

Is a drunken fox-hunter leading a foolish life ? 
Wherein consists the folly of it J Is it because he 
is not getting money upon the exchange? Or be- 
cause he is riot wrangling at the bar? Or not 
waiting at court? No, the folly of it consists in 
this, that he is not living like a reasonable Christian :; 
that he is not acting like a being, that is bom again 
4)f God, that has a salvation to work out with fear 
and trembling ; that be is throwing away his time 
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amongst ck>gs, and noise, and intemperance, which 
he should devote to watching and prayer, and the 
improvement of his soul in all holy tempers. Now 
if this is the folly (as it roost certainly is) of an in- 
temperate fox-hunter, it shows us an equal folly in 
every other way of life, where the same great ends 
of living are neglected. Though we are shining at 
the bar, making a figure at court, great at the ex- 
change, or famous in the schools of philosophy, we 
are yet the same despicable creatures as the intem- 
perate fox-himter, if these states of life keep us as 
far from the impi*ovements of holiness, and heavenly 
affections. There is nothing greater in any way of 
life than fox-hunting, it is all the same folly, unless 
religion be the beginning and ending, the rule and 
measure of it all. For it is as noble a wisdom, and 
shows as great a soul, to die less holy and heavenly 
for the sake of hunting and noise, as for the sake of 
any thing that the world can give us. 

If we will judge and condemn things by our 
tempers and fancies^ we may think some ways of 
life mijthty wise, and others mighty foolish ; we 
may think it glorious to be pursuing methods of 
fame and wealth, and foolish to be killing foxes 5 
but if we will let reason and religion show us the 
folly and wisdom of things, we shall easily see that 
all ways of life are equally little and foolish, but 
those that perfe'*,t and exalt our souls in holiness. 

No one therefore can complain of want of under- 
standing in the conduct of his life, for a small share 
of sense is sulRcient to condemn some degrees of 
vanity, which we see in the world 5 every one ia 
able and ready to do it. And if we are bat.ablc 
to condemn the vainest sifrtof life upon true reasons* 
the same reasons will serve to show, that all sorts of 
life are equally vain, but the one life of religion* 
Thou hast therefore, as I observed before, no choice 
of any thing to labour after instead of Christiaa 
perfection ^ if thou canst be content to be the poorest. 
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Taincstj miscrablest thing upon earth, thou- may- 
rst neglect Christian perfection. But if ihou seest 
any thing in human life that thqu abhorrest and 
dcsplscst ; if there be any person that lives so, as 
thou shouldest fear to live, thou must tiim thy heart 
to (iod, thou must labour after Christian perfection ; 
for there is nothing in nature but this, that can set 
thee above the vatnest^ proudest^ and most miserablt 
of human creatures. Thou art every thing that 
thou canst abhor and despifie, every thing that thou 
canst fear, thou art full of every folly that thy mind 
can imagine, unless thou art all devoted to God. 

Secondly, Another argument for Christian ptrftC" 
tion shall be taken from the necessity of it. 

I have all along shown that Christian perfection 
consists in the rignt performance of our necessary 
duties ; that it implies such holy .tempers, as con- 
stitute that common piety, which is necessary to 
salvation ; and consequently it is such a piety as is 
equally necessary to be attained by all people^ But 
besides this, we are to consider, that God only 
knows what abatements of holineiss he will accept ; 
ftnd therefore we can have no security of our salva- 
tion, but by doing our utmost to deserve it./ 

There are different degrees of holiness, which it 
may please God to reward ; but we cannot staie 
these different degrees ourselves ; but must all 
labour to be as eminent as we can, and then our 
different improvements must be left to God. We 
have nothing to trust to, but the sincerity of our 
endeavours ; and our endeavoiys may well be 
thought to want sincerity, unless they are endea- 
vours after the utmost perfection. As soon as we 
stop at any degrees of goodness, we put an end to 
our goodness, which is only valuable, by having all 
ilie degrees that we can add to it. Our highest 
improvement is a state of great imperfection, but 
will be accepted by God, because it is our highest 
improvement. But any other state of life, where 
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we arc not doing all that we can to purify and per- 
fect our soulS) is a state that can give us no com- 
fort or satisfaction ; because so far as we are want- 
ing in any ways of piety that are" in our power ; so 
far as we are defective in any holy tempers, of which 
we are capable 5 so far we make our very salvation 
uncertain. For no one can have any assurance that 
he pleases God, or puts himself with the terms of 
Christian salvation, but he who serves God with his 
whole heart, and with the utmost of his strength. 
For though the Christian religion be a covenant of 
mercy, for the pardon and salvation oi frail andrm- 
ptrfect creatures ; yet we cannot say that we are 
within the conditions of that mercy, till we do all 
we can in our frail and imperfect state. So that 
though we are not called to such a perfection, as 
implies a sinless stale^ though our imperfections will 
not prevent the divine mercy ; yet it cannot be 
proved, that God has any terms of favour for those, 
who do not labour to be as perfect as they can be. 

Different attainments in piety will carry different 
persons to heaven ; yet none of us can have any 
satisfaction that we are going thither, but by arriv- 
ing at all that change of nature, which is in our 
, power. It IS as necessary therefore to labour af- 
ter perfection, as to labour after our salvation ; be- 
cause we cah have no satisfaction that a failure in 
one, will not deprive us of the other. Wjien there- 
fore you are exhorted to Christian perfection, you 
must remember, that you are only exhorted to se- 
cure your salvation ; you must remember also, 
that you have no other rule Xo judge of your per- 
fection, but by the sincerity and fulness of your 
endeavours to arrive at it* 

We may judge of the measure and extent of 
Christian koliness^ from the one instance of etiarity. 
This virtue is thus described. Charity seeketh not 
her own, beareth all things^ belieoeffi all things^y 
hop^th all Hiings^ ^ndureth all things. '.t!fow thii 
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charily^ though it be in perfection, is yet by the 
apostle made so absolutely necessary to salvation, 
that a failu.'-e in it is not to be supplied by any othei* 
the most shining virtues. Though I have all faith^ 
x<o that I could remove mountains^ though I b^stozo all 
my goods to feed thepoor^ though I give my body to 
he burned^ and h<tvt not charity^ it profiteth me no* 
things The apostle expressly teaches us, that this 
perfection in Charity is so necessary to salvation^ 
that even martyrdom itself is not sufficient to atone 
for the want of it» Need we now any other argu- 
ment to convince us, that to labour after our perfec- 
tibn, is only to labour after our salvation ? For what 
is here said of charity, must in all reason be under* 
stood of every other virtue, it must be practised ih 
the same fulness and sincerity of heart as this cha* 
rity. It may also justly be aflBrmed, that this cha- 
rity is so holy a temper, and requires so many 
other virtues, as the foundation of it, that it can 
only be exercised by a heart that is far advanced 
in holiness, that is entirely devoted to God. Our 
whole nature must be changed, we must have put 
off the old man^ we must be born again of God, we 
must have overcome the worlds we must live by faithj 
be full of the Spirit of Christ, in order to exercise 
this charity. 

When therefore you would know, whether it be 
necessary to labour after Christian perfection, and 
live wholly unto God^ read over St. PauPs descrip- 
tion of charity% If you can think of atiy negligence 
of life, any defects of humility, any abatements of 
devotion, ^ny fondness of the world, any desires of 
riches and greatness, that is consistent with the tern* 
pers there described, then you may be content with 
them ; but if these tempers of an exalted charity 
cannot subsist, but in a soul that is devoted to God. 
and has renounced the world, that is humble and 
mortified, that i$ full of the Spirit of Christ and the 
c.are«^ of eternity ; theji you have a plain reason 



«f the necessity of labouring after all the perfection 
that you are capable of ; for the apostle expressly 
saith, that without these tempers^, the very tongues of 
ungels are but as mounding hrass^ or a tinkling cymbdL 
Do not therefore imagine, that it only belongs to 
people of a particular piety and turn ofmind^ to la- 
bour after their perfection, and that you may go 
to heaven with much less care ; there is only one 
straight gate^ and one mrrow rbay that leadeth unto 
life^ and there is no admission, but for tliose who 
Mrive to enter into it. If you are not striving, you 
neglect the e3q>ress condition which our Lord re- 
quires, and it is flat nonsense to think that you 
strive^ if you do not use all your strength. The 
apostle represents a Christian's striving for eternal 
life in this manner^ Kno^ ye not thai they which run 
in a race^ run all, hut one re^Cciveth the prize f So 
run that ye may obtain. So that, according to the 
,>apostle, he only is in the road to salvation, who is 
^o contending ror it, as he that is running in a race. 
Farther ; you can have no satisfaction that you are 
sincere in any one virtue, unless you are endeavour* 
ing to be perfect in all the instances of it* If you 
allow yourself in any defects of charity, you have 
fio reason to think yourself sincere in any acts of 
charity. If you indulge yourself in any instances of 
pride, you render all your acts of humility justly 
suspected, because there can be no true reason for 
charity, but what is as good a reason for all instatKes 
of charity ; nor any religious motive for humility, 
but what is as strong a motive for all degrees of 
humility. So that he who allows himself in. any 
known defect of charity, humility, or any other 
virtue, cannot be supposed to practise any instances 
of that virtue upon true reasons x>f religion. For if 
it was a right fear of God, a true desire of being like 
Christ, a hearty love of my fellow-creatures, that 
made me give alms^ihe same dispositions F^^^d maH^ 
S9 
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me love and forgive all my enemies, and deny^my- 
self all kinds of revenge, and spight and evil-spcak- 
ing. 

So that if I allow myself in known instances of 
uncharitableness, I have as much reason to suppose 
myself void of true charity, as if I allowed myself 
in a refusal of such alms as I am able to give ; 
because every instance of uncharitableness is the 
same sin against all the reasons of charity, as the 
allowed refusal of alms* For the refusal of alms is 
only a great sin, because it shows that we have not 
a right fear of God, that we have not a hearty desire 
of being like Christ, that we want a true loot of our 
fellow-creature. Now, as every allowed instance of 
uncharitableness shows a want of all these tempers ; 
so it shows, that every such instance is the same sin, 
and sets us as far from God, as the refusal of alms* 

To forbear from spight and evil-speaking, is a 
proper instance of Christian charity ; but yet it is 
such a charity as will not profit those who are not 
charitable in alms^ because by refusing alms^ they 
sin against as many reasons of charity, as he that 
lives m spight and evil-speaking. And on the other 
hand, he that allows himself in spight and evil- 
speaking, sins against all the same reasons of chari- 
'ty, as he that live in the refusal of alms. This is a 
aoctrine that cannot be too much reflected upon« by 
all those who would practise a piety that is plea- 
sing to God. 

Too many christians look at some instances of 
virtue which they practise, as a suflScient atonement 
for tteir known defects in a0i»e-.other parts of the 
same virtue. Not considering that this is as absurd 
as to think to make some apparent acts of justice^ 
i^pmpound for other allowed instances of fraud. 

A lady is perhaps satisfied with her humility, be- 
cause she cao look at some apparent instances of it ; 
she sometimes visits ho^itals and alms-heusts^ smd 
is very familisir and condescending to the poor. 
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Now these are very good things ; but then it may 
be, that these very things are looked upon as suli> 
cient proofs of humility ; she patches and paints, 
and delights in all the show and ornaments of per- 
sonal pride, and is very easy with herself because 
she visits the hospitals. Now she should consider, 
that she places her humility in that whrch is but a 
part, g^nd also the smallest and most deceitful part 
of it. For the hardest, the greatest, and most essen- 
tial part of humility, is to have low opmions of our- 
selves, to love our oton tneamiess^ and to renounce 
all such things as gratify the pride and vanity of 
our nature. Humility also is mUch better discov- 
ered by our behaviour towards our equals and supe- 
riors^ than towards those who arfe iSo much below^ 
ud* It does no hurt to a proud heart, to stoop to 
some low offices to the meanest people. Nay, there 
is something in it that may griatify prid^ ; for per- 
haps our own greatness is never seen to more advan- 
tage, than when we stoop to thosfe who are so far 
below us. The lower the people are to whom we 
atoop, the better tjiey show the height of our own 
state. So that there is nothing dii&cuk in these 
condescensions^ they are no contradicttcns to prides 

The truest trial of humility, is our behaviour to- 
W»rdls our equals, and those that are our superiors 
or inferiors but in a small de^ee. It is no sign of 
humility, for a private gentleman to pay a profound 
reverence, and show great submission to a king 5 
lior is it any sign of humility, for the same perscoi 
to condescend to great familiarity with a poor 
alms-man. For he may act upon the same princi!*' 
pie in beth cases. 

It does not hurt him to show great submission to 
a king, because he has no thoughts of being equal to 
a king; and for the same reason it does not hurt 
him to condescend to poor people, because he never 
imagines that they will think themselves equal to 
)um. So that it is the great inequality of condi 
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lion, that makes it as easy for people to condescend 
to those who are a great w^y below them, as to be 
•ubmissive and yielding to those who are vastly 
above them. 

From this appears, that ow mest splendid acts of 
virtue, which we think to be sufficient to atone fop 
•ur other known defects, may themselves be so vain 
and defective, as to have no worth in them. This 
also shows us the absolute necessity of labouring 
after all instances of perfection in every virtue, be- 
cause if we pick and choose what parts of any vir- 
tue we will perform, we sin against all the same rea- 
sons, as if we neglected all partsiDf it. If we choose 
fo give instead of forgiving, we choose something 
else instead of charity. 

Thirdly, Another niotive to induce you to aspire 
after Christian perfection^ may be taken from the 
double advantage of it, in this life, and that which 
ft to come. 

The apostle thus exhorts the Carinthinns^ where- 
fore my helaced brethren^ be ye stedfastj immcroeabh^ 
fdw(pfs abounding in the ioork of the Lord ; foratmuck 
as ye know^ (hat our labour will not 5c . p 
in vain in the Lord. This is an exhor- ^ ^'' ^^* 
tation founded upon solid reason ; for whAt can be so 
wise and reasonable, as to be aiwjiys abounding in 
that work which will never be m vain f Whilst we are 
pleased with ourselves, or pleased with the world, 
we are pleased iiifith vanity, and Oui* most prosper- 
ous labours of this kind are, as the Preacher saith, 
hut vanity of vanities^ all is vanity. But whilst we 
are labouring after Christian perfection, we are 
labouring for eternity, and building to ourselves 
higher stations in the joys of heaven. As one star 
differeth from another star in ghry^ so also is the r^ 
surrection ofd/ie dead : we shall swrely rise to diffe- 
rent degrees of glory, of joy and happiness in God, 
according to our different advancements in purity, 
holiness, and g6od works. 
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No degrees of mortification and self-denial, no- 
private prayers, no secret mournings, no instances 
of charity, no labour of love will ever be forgotten, 
but all treasured up to our everlasting comfort and 
refreshment. ^ For though the rewards of the other 
life are free gifts of God ; yet since he has assured 
us, that every man will be rewardied according to 
his works, it is certain, that our rewards will be as 
different as our works have been. 

Now stand still here a while, and ask yourself^ 
whether you really believe this to be true, that the 
more perfect we make ourselves hjere, the more 
happy we shall be hereafter. If you do not believe 
this to be strictly true, you are but children in the 
knowledge of God and of religion. And if you do 
believe it to be true, is it possible to be awake, and 
not aspiring after Christian perfection ? What can 
you think of, what can the world show you, that 
can make you any amends for the loss of any de- 
gree of virlue ? Can ^ny way of life make it rea- 
sonable for you, to die less perfect than you migh{: 
have done ? 

If you would now devote yourself to perfection, 
perhaps you must part with some friends, you must 
displease some relations, you must lay aside some 
designs, yo\i must refrain from some pleasures, yo«» 
must alter your life 5 nay, perhaps you myst do more 
than this, you must expose yourself to the hatred of 
your friendg, to the jest and ridicule of wits, and to. 
the scorn and derision of worldly men. But had 
you not better do and suffer all this, than to die less 
perfect, less prepared for mansions of eternal glory? 
But indeed, the suffering all this, is suffering no- 
thing. For why should it signify any thing to you, 
-what fools and madmen thinly of you ? And surely 
it canlbe no wrong or rash judgment, to think those 
tooth fools and mad, who condemn what God ap- 
proves, and like that which God condemHs. But if 
yo}^ think this too much to be done, to obtain eternal 
29* 
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^lory, think on the other hand, what can be gamed 
instead of it. 

Fancy yourself living in all the ease and pleasure 
that the world can give you, esteemed by your 
trieads, undisturbed by your enemies, and gratify- 
ing all your natural tempers. If you could stand 
still in such a state, you might say that you had 
got something ; but alas ! every day that is added to 
such a life, is the same' thing as a day taken from it, 
and shows you that so nmch happiness is gone from 
you ; for be as happy as you will, you must see it 
all sinking away from you ; you must feel yourself 
decline ; you must see that your time shortens af»acc ; 
you must hear of sudden deaths ; you must fear sick- 
ness ; you must both dread and desire old age ^ you 
must fall into the hands of death ; you must either 
die in the painful, bitter sorrows of a deep repetit- 
ance, or in a sad, gloomy despair, wishing for moun-- 
fains to fall uponyou^ and seas to cover yoiu And is 
this a happiness to be chosen ? Is this all that you 
can gain by neglecting God,/by following your 
6wn desire, and not labouring after Christian per- 
fection ? Is it worth your while to separate your- 
self from God, to lose your share in the realms of 
light, to be thus happy^ or I may better say, to be 
thus miserable^^ even in this life ? You maybe so 
blind and foolish, as not to think of these things $ 
but it is impossible to think of them without labour- 
ing after Christian perfection. It may be you are 
foo young, too happy, or too biisy to be aflected 
with these reflections ; but let me tell you, that all 
will be over before you arc aware ; your day will be 
spent, and leave you to such a night as that which 
surprised the fboiish virgins. And afmidnighi there 
'w«5 a great cry made^ Behold the bride- -^^.^ ^^^ ^ 
^room Cometh^ go ye out to meet htm* 

The last hour will soon be with yoi^, when you 
will havo nothing to look for, but your reward tn 
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aRX)ther life ; when you will stand with nothing but 
eternity before you, and must begin to be some- 
thing that will be your state for ever. I can no more 
reach heaven with my hands, than I can describe 
the sentiments that you will then have ; you will 
then -feel motions of heart that you never felt be- 
fore ; all your thoughts and reflection^ will pierce 
your soul, in a manner that you never before expe- 
rienced ; and you will feel the immortality of your 
nature by the depth and piercing vigour of your 
thoughts. You will then know what it is to die ; 
you will then know, that you never know it before, 
that you never thought worthily of it ; but that dy-r 
ing thoughts are as new and amazing, as that state 
which follows them. 

Let nie therefore exhort you to come prepared 
to this time of trial , to look out for comfort, whilst 
the day is before you : to treasure up such a fund 
©f good and pious works, as may make you able to 
bear that state, which cannot be borne without them. 
Could I any way make you apprffhend, how dying 
men feel the want of a pioys life ; how they lament 
lime lost, health and strength squandered away in 
folly ; how they look at eternity, Bnd what they 
think of the rewards of another life, you would soon 
fihd yourself one of those, who desire to live in the 
highest state of piety and perfection, that by this 
means you may grow, old in peace, and die in full 
hopes of eternal glory. 

Consider again, that besides the rewards of the 
•ther life, the labouring after Christian perfection, 
Or devoting yourself wholly to God, has a great 
reward even in this life, as it makes relig^pn doubly 
pleasant to you. Whilst you are divided betwixt 
God and the world, you have neither the plea- 
»ureg of religion, nor the pleasures of the world ; 
but are always in the uneasiness of a divided 
state of heart. You have only so much religion 
as serves to disquiet you ; to check your enjoy* 
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menu ; to show you a hand-writing upon the ' mall ; 
to interrupt your pleasures ; to reproach you with 
your follies ; and to appear as a deaths-head at all 
your feasts ; but not religion enough to give you a 
taste and feeling of its proper pleasures and satis- 
factions. You dare not wholly neglect religion ; 
but then you take no more of it, than is just suffi- 
cient to keep you from being a terror to yourself ; 
and you are as loth to be very good^ as you are 
fearful to be very bad. So that you are jwst as hap- 
py as the slave^ that dares not run away from his 
master, and yet always serves him against his will. 
So that instead of having a religion that is your com- 
fort in all troubles, your religion is itself a troubU^ 
under which you want to be comforted ; and those 
days and times hang heaviest upon your hands, 
which leave you only to the offices and duties of 
religion. Sunday would be very dull and tiresome 
but that it is but one day in seven^ and is made a day 
of dressing and visiting^ as well as of diyiiie service : 
you do not care to keep away from the public wor- 
ship, but are always glad when it is over. This is 
the state of a halffiety ; thus they live who add reli- 
gion to a worldly life ; all their religion is mere 
yoke and harden^ and is only made tolerable by hav- 
ing bur little of their time. 

Vrhanus goes to church, but he hardly knows 
whether he goes out of a sense of duty, or to meet 
his friends. He wonders at those people who are 
profane^ and'what pleasure they can find in irrelir 
gien ; but then he is in as great a wonder at those 
who would make every day a day of divine wor- 
ship ; he feels no more of the pleasures of piety, 
than of the pleasures of profaneness. As religion 
has every^'thing from him but his Hearty so he has 
every thing fi*om religion but its comforts. Vrhanus 
likes religion, because it seems an easy way of 
pleasing God ; a decent thing, that takes up but lit- 
tle of OUT' time, and is a proper mixturv in iife. Bur 
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if he was reduced to take comfort in it, he would be 
as much at a loss as those who have lived without 
God in the world. When Urhanus thinks of ioy, 
and pleasure, and happiness, he does not think at 
all of religion. He has gone through a hundred 
misfortunes, fallen into variety ©f hardships ; but 
never thought of making religion his comfort in any 
©f them ; he makes himself quiet and happy in ano- 
ther manner. He is content with his Christianity, 
not because he is pious^ but because he is not pro^ 
fane. He continues in the same course of religion, 
not because of any real good he ever found in it, 
"but because it does him no hurt. 

To JBUch poor purposes as these do numbers 
of people profess Christianity. Let me, there- 
fore, exhort you to a solid piety^ to -devote your- 
self wholly unto God, that entering deep into 
religion you may enter deep into its comforts, 
that serving God whh all your heart, you may 
have the peace and pleasure of a heart that is 
at unity with itself. When your conscience once 
bears you witness, that you are stetlfast^ immoveahle^ 
and always abounding in the work of the Lord^ you 
will find that your revyard is already begun, and that 
you could not be less devout, less holy, less chari- 
table, or less humble, without lessening the most 
substantial pleasure that ever ypu felt in your life. 
So that to be content with any lower attainments io 
piety, is to rob ourselves of a present happiness, 
which nothing else can give us. 

You would, perhaps, devote yourself to perfec- 
tion, but for this or that little dimculty that lies in 
your way ; you ace not in so convenient a state for 
the full practice of piety as you could wish. But 
consider that this is nonsense, because perfection 
consists in conquering diflScultiea. You could not 
be perfect, as the present state of trial requires, ha4 
you not those difficulties and inconveniences to 
struggle with. These things therefore, which jrou. 
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would have removed, arc laid in your way, that ymi 
may make them so many «teps to perfection and 
glory. ^ 

As you could not exercise your cliarity, unless 
you met with objects, so neither could you show 
that you had overcome the world, unless you had 
many worldly engagements to overcome. If all 

Jour friends and acquaintance were devout, humble, 
cavcnly-minded, and wholly intent upon the one 
end of life, it would be less perfection in you to be 
like them. But if you are humble amongst those 
that delight in prid^e ; heovenhf-minded dmongst the 
worldly ; sober amongst the intemperate ; devaui 
amongst the irreligious ; and labouring after j>er- 
fection amongst those that des|)ise arid ridicule your 
labours ; then are you truly devoted unto God. Con- 
sider therefore that you can have no difficulty but 
such as the world lays in your way, and that per- 
fection is never to be had, but by parting with the 
world. It consists in nothing else. To stay there- 
fore to be perfect, till it suits with your condition in 
the world; is like staying to be charitable till there 
were no objects of charity. It is as if rman should 
intend to be courageous some time or other, wheB 
there is nothing left to try bis courage. 

Again; You perhaps turn your eyes upon the 
world ; you see all orders of people full of other 
cares and pleasures ;you see the generality of cler- 
gy and laity, learned and unlearned, your friends 
and acquaintance, mostly living according to the 
spirit that reigheth in the world ; you are, perhaps, 
content with such a pieiy^ as you think contents 
great scholars and famous men ; and, it may be, 
you cannot think that God will reject such numbers 
of Christians. Now all this Is amusing yourself 
with nothing ; it is only losing yourself in vain ima- 
ginations : it is making that a rule which, is no rule, 
and cheating yourself into a false satisfaction. As 
jou are not censoriously to damn othisr people \_ sm 
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inciihet are yott to think your own salVatien secure 
because you are like the generality of the world. 

The foolish virgins that had provided no oil for 
their lamps, and so were shut out of :he marriaee- 
feast, were only thus far foolish, that they trusted to 
the assistance of those that were vAsc. But you are 
more foolish than they ; for you trust to be saved 
by the folly of others ; you imagine yourself safe in 
the negligence^ vanity and irregularity of the world* 
You take confidence in the broad toay^ because it is 
hroad ; you are content with yourself, because you 
seem to be along with the many, though God him- 
self has told you, that narrow is the way that lead- 
eth unto life, and/crc there be that find it. 

Lastly ; One word more and I have done : think 
with yourself what a happiness it is that you have 
it in your power to secure a share in the glories of 
heaven, and make yourself one of those blessed 
beings that are to live with God for ever. Reflect 
upon the glories of bright angels, that shine about 
the throne of heaven ; think upon that fullness of 
joy, which is the state of Christ at the right hand 
^f God ; and remember, that it is this same state 
of glory and jojj- that lies open for you. You are 
less, it may be, in worldly distinctions than many 
others ; but as to your relation to God, you have no 
superior upon earth. Let your condition be what 
it will, let your life be ever so mean, you may make 
the end of it the beginning of eternal glory. Be 
often therefore in these reflections, that they may 
fill you with a wise ambition of all that glory, 
-ivhich God in Christ hath called you to. For it 
is impossible to understand and feel any thing 6f 
this, without feeling your heart aflected with stroifg 
desires after it* The hopes and expectations 
of so much greatness and glory must needs a- 
wake you into earnest desires and longings after 
it. There are many things in human life which it 
would be in vain tor you to aspire after ^ but the 
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"happiness of the next, which is the sum of all hap 
piness, is secure and safe to you against all acci 
dents. Here no chances or misfortunes can pre veni 
your success ; neither the treachery of friends, noi 
the malice of enemies, can disappoint you ? it is 
only your own false heart that can rob you of this 
happiness. Be but your own true friend, and then 
ou have nothing to fear from your enemies. Do 
»ut you sincerely labour in the Lord, and then nei- 
ther height nor depth, neither life nor death, nei- 
iher men nor devils, can make your labour in vain. 
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